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The LIMOUSINE of 
the CELLAR 


IKE the limousine, it is designed to 
shut in the warmth and shut out 


the cold. 


Like the limousine, it is dustless, shin- 
ing, perfectly fitted and clean. 


But the limousine costs more for fuel 
than the common car. The IDEAL 
TYPE A HEAT MACHINE—with all 
its beauty and perfect 
warmth—pays for it- 
self in the fuel it saves. 


If you plan to build or re- 

model, send for our book about 

the IpeEat TYPE A Heat 

Macuine. Mail your re 

quest to either address 
below. 





From a painting by Eow. A. Wison © ARCO 1922 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 
104 West 42nd Street, New York Dept. 28 816 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


PEARLS JEWELRY SILVERWARE 


TIFFANY & CO. QUALITY | 
A TRADITION 


At Malt Inquiries RECEIVE Prompt ATTENTION 


Fira AVENUE &3/ {STREET 
New YorK 
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Multiplied Economies 


HE TIRE values now obtainable 

from Firestone dealers are out- 
standing examples of today’s low cost 
of dependable mileage. 

Minute economies—so small as to 
seem negligible to the layman’s eye 
—become great in the aggregate. 
In the Firestone plants, scientific 
organization and equipment have 
reduced waste to the minimum 


and effected every possible saving. 

It is a matter of organization pride 
that Firestone Tires shall deliver 
their great mileage at the lowest 
cost per mile. The multiplied econ- 
omies of large-scale production have 
made it possible at this time to 
give car-owners tires of the finest 
quality at prices never equalled in 
the past. 





MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
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Along with its perfectly bal- 
anced motor—which is in itself 
a large element of driving. com- 
fort—the New Series of the 
good Maxwell is a remarkably 
easy car to drive. Steering, 
clutch, brakes, gear-shift, all 
operate with the minimum of 
physical effort. The nice ad- 
justment of the exceptionally 
long springs to the weight of 
the chassis effects a riding ease 
that is decidedly unusual in a 
light car. 


‘The Good 





The value of the New Series of the good 
Maxwell, is just as astonishing today as when 
these fine cars made their first appearance. The 
passage of time, and developments in the in- 
dustry itself, only serve to emphasize their con- 


spicuous position in today’s market. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels; drum type lamps; 
Alemite lubrication; motor-driven electric horn; unusually long springs, 
deep, wide, roomy seats; new type water-tight windshield, Prices F. O. B. 
Factory, revenue tax to be added 





MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 


MAXWELL 
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_ “Yes, Jerry, I know your car is more comfortable, but on these slippery roads I'd rather 
ride on Dick’s Kelly-Springfield Cords.” 


| ELLY Kant-Slip Cords are not only a remark- 

able achievement in non-skid tires, but in ad- 
dition to their ability to hold the road they deliver the 
long, uninterrupted mileage for which Kelly Tires 
have always been noted. Also, Kellys now cost no 
more than many other tires that have never had the 
Kelly reputation. 


Advertisement 
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Die Most Beautiful Car 


v4 in America 





HE Daytona Speedster is built on the Paige 6-66 chassis 

of distinguished history in the matter of performance. 

From the day it was first introduced the Paige 6-66 has 
figured sensationally in a long series of record-breaking achieve- 
ments. Its career culminated in a blaze of glory at Uniontown, 
Pa.,when the Daytona 6-66 model broke all world’s stock chassis 
speedway records from 5 to 100 miles. For sixty minutes it 
travelled at the rate of more than 89 miles per hour. 


These recorded and authenticated achievements test a car to 
the uttermost. There must, of course, be a superabundance 
of speed—far more than any owner-driver would ever use. But 
the true significance of such records is the revelation of super 
endurance. Is it any wonder therefore that American sports- 
men the country over have freely recognized the 6-66 as 
Champion of its Day and Master of the Highway? 


Such is the proud record of the 6-66 chassis on which the Day- 
tona Speedster is built. But its designers have not forgotten 
either beauty or comfort. Observe the refreshing smartness of 
its lines and the completeness of its appointments. Three 
people can ride in comfort in the Daytona and when you per- 
sonally examine the model note how the extra seat unfolds for 
use. Then test this car on the road and prove for yourself 
whether or not it has the true mettle of a thoroughbred. 

Today the champion is available for $2495. To every sportsman 
this must mean one thing—rare investment opportunity. 


The New 6-66 Prices 
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6-66 Lakewood, 7-Passenger Touring - - - - $2195 
6-66 Larchmont II, Sport Type - - - - - 2245 
6-66 Daytona, 3- -Passenger Roadster - - - - 2495 
6-66 Sedan, 7-Passenger - hen > eS Ss fe 
6-66 Limousine, 7-Passenger - ~ - - - - 3350 
6-66 Coupe, 5-Passenger < (ec sce => SSI 


All Prices F. O. B. Factory Tax Extra 
Cord Tires Standard Equipment on all Models 
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HANDKERCHIEFS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


From the coat pockets of well dressed men the world over—LISSUE. 
In New York or London, Paris or Melbourne—LISSUE Handkerchiefs. 
They have the lustre of silk with the durability and excellence of fine linen. 
Their edges are carefully hemstitched. Their smart colored borders (guar- 
anteed fast) in a variety of artistic patterns, broad and hairline stripes, in 
the newest shades, make possible a selection to please the individual fancy 
or to match perfectly cravat, shirt and suit. Also in all white. Authentic 
in style, sturdy and practical in use—the finishing touch to a man’s apparel. 


Each LISSUE bears the TOOTAL guarantee label—your absolute assur- 
ance of quality, indelible colors and perfect workmanship. Made for men 
and women. Men’s size, 17x 17, 50c each. Women’s size, 12 x 12, 35c each. 


For sale by best Men’s Furnishers and Leading Retailers 


If your dealer does not carry LISSUE send us a postcard with his name 
and we will put you in touch with our full line of these handkerchiefs. 











LISSUE is a guaranteed fabric made by'The Tootal 
Broadhurst Lee Company, one of England’s famous 
manufacturers of fine textiles. TOOTAL spindles 
and looms have been weaving their fame around 
a pleased and satisfied world for more than a 
hundred years. TOOTAL means standardized 
quality, with full guarantees. 








Other TOOTAL products are: 


NAMRIT (Regd.): The indel:ble printed and 
all white Voile, made in a large variety of 
neat designs in white and navy grounds. 


TARANTULLE (Regd.): The fine quality 
Cotton Fabric for home-sewn Lingerie 
and Infants’ wear, made in three qualities, 
Standard, Fine and Superfine. 


TOOTAL’S SHIRTINGS: Red Label and 
Blue Label qualities, colors guaranteed fast. 


TOOTAL’S PIQUE: Made in white and 


indelible colors. 
TOBRALCO (Regd.): The Cotton Wash- 


dress Fabric in world-wide use. Made in 
all White Designs and indelible colors. 


Always look for the name on the selvedge. 








Tue TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE COMPANY, Lr. 


387 FOURTH AVENUE at 27th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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This illustration 
and the Street Line 
are being featured 
in the smartest 
Shops in cities every- 

where. 





























CHEVY CHASE 


for greater freedom, are features that adapt it es- 
pecially to theout-of-doors. And they are features, 
too, that lend themselves admirably tothealmost 
silk-and-linen quality of the cloth. 


Named for the Country Club of Presidents, and 
made of government balloon cloth, Chevy Chase 
strikes an equally official note in style. Its flapped 
pockets, its cricket cuffs, its box-pleat at the back 


Chevy Chase is one of the Street Line, a special grouping of Ide shirts with soft collars. These 

shirts are executed in a variety of fine materials with characteristic Ide styling and workman- 

ship. They include many exclusive features—the smart Ide cricket yg for instance, which 
can be turned back over its button to prevent soiling and save wear. 
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GEO. P. IDE & 
CO., INC. 
TROY, N. Y. 
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Here is something really original—really new. The 
Faultless SleepCoat, a pantsless pajama, tailored like 
acoat. It’s an open front garment from neck to hem, 
(knee length) with a convertible high or low neck and 
smartly cut Raglan sleeves. Made of Exquisette and 
Lusterette, durable, silk-like fabrics in all colors. Guar- 


Faultless Nightwear the choice of men who appreciate 
Comfort and Style. Price $1.50 to $25.00 in a variety 
of materials of merit. 

If for lounging, Trousers can be supplied to match the 
SleepCoat. It is possible that we have not yet been 


able to supply your dealer. 


Write us and we will sup- 


anteed fast vat-dyed. Stylish designs that have kept ply him immediately. 








Originators of the famous Faultless Regula- 
tion, Buttonless, One Piece Pajama, Colossal, 
Hotel and Invalid Night Shirts. 


“The NIGHTwear of a Nation!” 


Faultless Underwear the equal of Faultiess Nightwear 


Rest assured- 


Faultless 























E. ROSENFELD COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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ILKEN SUNSHINE! Men's Scarfs which unfold the ~=S 
misty, morning tints of the English countryside in 
quaint old Surrey, as glimpsed atop a coach-and-four. 
SUPERBA Cravats for Springtime, made of Migel's 
far-famed TALLUY-HO! Silks, will wear out, of course, 
but they are woven to outwear two common scarfs. The 
spirited, sportsmanlike paiterns are far away from the 
same old, tame old thing. Spruce Stripes and Figures. 
On sale by Firstclass Haberdashers throughout 


the United States and offered in New York 
exclusively by the four John David Shops 


H.C.COHN &CO. Scarf Makers ROCHESTER, N.U. 
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N large cars Vacuum Cup Cord 


Tires are becoming more and more first- 
choice equipment: 

Because of their pronounced and distiric- 
tive attractiveness— 


Because of their phenomenal service 


qualities, and— 

Because of the guaranteed non-skid effec- 
tiveness of the Vacuum Cup Tread on 
wet, slippery pavements. 

Everywhere — especially on large and 
better-grade cars—you hear 


“The Sound und of Safety! [™ 


PENNSYLVANIA RuBBER Ct Co. oF AMERICA, INC. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 
Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies 
Throughout the World. . 
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Welcome In Exclusive 
Motor Car Set For New 





NTO the most exclusive circle of 
fine automobiles, America has just 
welcomed a car of modest cost. 


This is the outstanding feature of the 1922 
shows. 





Always a car of fine performance and con- 
ceded durability, the Chandler with its superb 
= new bodies, supported by a chassis of most 
4 advanced construction, now addresses its appeal 
to the most discriminating motorist. 


Only to a car like the new Chandler, the 
product of ideals and highly developed manu- 
facturing skill, could this have been possible. 


All that is mechanically essential, all that is 
artistically good taste, will be found in this car, 
despite the fact that the price has been materially 
reduced, in both smart closed and open models. 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 























CHANDLER SIX 


TOURING CAR 


(S95 


All Prices F. O. B. Cleveland 


The Price That 
Scraps Previous 
Motor Car Values 


SEVEN-PASSENGER 


SEDAN - £2395 
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AN ENTIRELY NEW KIND OF MAGAZINE 
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HIS new magazine reflects art as the great _ 
factor in_our culture and civilization, art — 
in all its attitudes and activities, plastic 

or lyric, native or exotic. Disregarding 
ephemeral interests,this magazinepresents — 
in a comprehensive manner. thesartistic 
impulses and attainments of our day. 
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In short, The Living Arts, whose contributors include some 
of the celebrated names of Europe and whose editors are alert 
to every new movement, is recognized both here and abroad as 





INNO tne vite 


A PORTFOLIO REFLECTING 
THE LivERARY AND ARTISTIC 
TASTE OF OUR TIME 


This magazine considers art from every point of view. It is 
illustrated by every appropriate and available method——wood 
engraving, lithography, etching, photogravure, steel engraving, 
heliogravure, offset printing, four-colour printing, and even 
hand-colored plates, many of which ate suitable for framing. 
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Me 
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Conde Nast, 19 West Forty-fourth Street, New York City : 1 The Living Arts is a thick book of about 60 
NS ___ pages, printed on heavy uncut paper. The edi- 


Please enter my subscription for one year (6 numbers) to The Living E iN ik 


Arts. I enclose my cheque for $15.00 herewith, OR J / Sp) : tion is limited. Six numbers a year. Three 


BZ ’ : ae 
Please send me an “‘on approval’’ copy of The Living Arts. I enclose : Vy Z 5 dollars a copy. Annual subscriptions fifteen 
| .- OS 
Name 


vgs age 


my cheque for $3 herewith. If I subscribe, this copy and this $3 will = a ° " 

apply on my subscription. ‘ _ dollars. To secure immediate delivery mark 
| the offer you prefer, sign your name and ad- 

dress and send your check with this coupon. 
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DONT SAY UNDERWEAR—”SAY MUNSINGWEAR 





mn MUNSING 
rd 
NA WEA 
Quality 
QASSUTCS 
ymmfort and Service 





J 





FORM FITTING 
KNITTED, LOOSE 
ITTING WOVEN 
GARMENTS IN THE 
MODISH STYLES 


© 1922 THE MUNSINGWEAR CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIG, MINN. 











The Seal of Safety 


Why Straus Bonds 
Are Safe 


THE standard first mortgage real 
estate bonds underwritten by S. W. 
STRAUS & CO. offer you real safety 
and the best interest return con- 
sistent with safety, because— 


They are backed by our record of 
40 years without loss to any investor. 


They are safeguarded by the time- 
tested scientific provisions of the 
Straus Plan. 


They are based upon the best security 
—improved income-producing real 
estate. 


For forty years these bonds have 
given thousands of investors safety, 
satisfaction, and an assured income. 
Not one of these investors has ever 
lost a dollar on any STRAUS bond 
or been compelled to wait a day for 
payment of either principal or 
interest. 

Investigate this record and these 
bonds. Our booklet, “40 Years 
Without Loss to Any Investor”, is 
yours for the asking. Write today 
and specify 


Booklet D-1215 


'S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 “4 OFFICES IN FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES “ INCORPORATED 


New Yorx— Straus Building 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 46TH STREET 


Cuicaco— Straus Building 
CLARK AND MADISON STREETS 


Forty Years Without Loss To Any Investor 














VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 


America Returns to the Ancient Art of Mining Copper 
By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


WORLD, beset by worries in- 
numerable, has now been relieved 
of its anxiety of recent years about 

a copper famine. In fact, the need of 
a national movement for the conserva- 
tion of the red metal has been no more 
pressing than the necessity for advertis- 
ing fur wraps in Alaska. 

For nearly a year the leading copper 
producing companies have ceased to 
carry on their normal function of ex- 
tracting wealth from the ground by the 
approved principles of mining. The sur- 
plus of the metal available for use was 
so conspicuously large, in relation to 
the effective world demand, that the 
generalissimos of copper decided to cast 
the men who worked in the mines into 
the army of the unemployed and let the 
mines remain dormant and unproduc- 
tive. But by May 1 of this year vir- 
tually all the copper companies will 
have resumed mining operations. The 
drills will once more be set to work; 
starving miners or those who drifted 
into other vocations in strange regions 
will be summoned back again to the 
task of bringing above the ground bil- 
lions of pounds of the metal which for 
aeons has played so dominant a rdle in 
the affairs of civilized man. 

The human aspect of the return to 
work, involving, as it does, thousands 
of men and their emaciated families, 
cloaks the decision of the leaders of the 
industry with more than bookkeeping 
significance. Behind the great decision, 
apparently reached independently by 


| competing companies (to suggest col- 





| lusive thinking might involve a violation 


of the Federal Anti-Trust laws) are 
definite statistical facts indicating that 
the surplus is fast dwindling. But the 
decision hinges largely also on an as- 
sumption regarding future developments. 
There is an element of gamble—at least 


| of heightened speculation—in the v:ew 


that the time has come to line up 
America again as the great copper pro- 
ducing nation of the world. 


At the moment of writing, there is a 
temporary reaction in the market 
for copper. The price, which was as 
low as 1114 cents a pound and which 


| recovered to 14 cents a pound, has sub- 








sequently fallen to 1334 cents a pound, 
compared with 37 cents in 1917, when 
peak prices were attained. Furthermore 
the present midwinter demand for the 
metal is slack and unimpressive. The 
reopening of the mines presupposes that 
there will be an increased inquiry for 
copper. 

So interrelated is this modern world 
of ours that the return to activity in 
Arizona and Michigan, for example, de- 
pends to a large extent on economic 
conditions in such faraway places as 
Germany and Japan. Furthermore, the 
wisdom with which European readjust- 
ments are made at Genoa or at confer- 
ences elsewhere may determine whether 
the directing chiefs of the Calumet & 
Hecla, the Anaconda Company, and the 
Phelps Dodge Companies acted astutely 
in getting their properties back into 
production. 

Although foreign purchases in 1921 
were surprisingly large, in view of the 
decreased purchasing power of alien 
countries financially paralysed by fast 


. deteriorating currencies, copper for ex- 
| port came primarily out of special re- 


serves which originally amounted to 
400,000,000 pounds, held in trust for the 
Copper Export Association, a foreign 
trade combination of the principal cop- 
per companies. More than 60 per cent 
of this accumulation has been consumed 
by foreign sales, according to trust- 
worthy trade information. With this 
surplus cleaned up, foreign orders will 


be more immediately reflected in the 
need for current production. 

In respect to the supply available for 
domestic consumption, exact informa. 
tion as to tonnage is a closely guarded 
secret, for the copper trade is conspicu- 
ous for its mysterious attitude toward 
common statistical facts regarding the 
industry. However, it may be credibly 
stated that the supply in the hands of 
producers, which reached 1,000,000,009 
pounds immediately after the signing of 
the armistice, is now less than 300,000. 
000 pounds, and, unless production were 
resumed, the surplus would probably be 
entirely effaced by the end of spring, 


{pews present surplus is the smallest 
since the great war time demand for 
copper ceased with the end of hostilities, 
On January 1, 1919, after the accumula. 
tion began to dwindle, the producers 
held 839,000,000 pounds above the 
ground, but this statistical fact tells 
only part of the story of material avail. 
able in excess of prevailing demand, 
Besides, 630,000,000 pounds were still 
in the hands of the government and 
800,000,000 pounds of scrap stood be- 
tween the consumers and a copper 
famine, according to the private records 
of one of the potentates of copper. 

In the last year, demand, operating 
under a handicap, has been able almost 
to catch up to the supply, which arti- 
ficially has been restrained from develop- 
ment. This fundamental fact explains 
why the great copper companies which 
have been dormant are returning to 
functional activity. Parenthetically it 
should be explained, to keep the record 
clear, that the Kennecott, Cerro de 
Pasco, Wolverine and Miami Companies 
did not close down during the period of 
somnolence but continued to produce 
at approximately one-third the normal 
rate. 

With the surplus shrinking and with 
production still drastically curtailed, de- 
sirous purchasers of copper would ina 
few months find themselves bidding cur- 
rent prices skyward in an effort to at- 
tract sellers. Copper men, who out of 
the bitter lessons of war and readjust- 
ment times have learned that high prices 
are no unmixed blessing, now believe 
that a great flurry in prices of the metal, 
resulting from a temporary shortage, 
would be fatal to nascent plans for 
putting the industry on a stronger basis. 
That is another reason for the resump- 
tion of mining activity. 


OLLECTIVELY, the copper pro- 

A ducers, knitted together into the 
Copper and Brass Research Associa- 
tion, are embarking on the task of resell- 
ing copper to Americans. Copper was 
popular and essential long before record- 
ed history, and is scarcely a new subject 
to any inhabitant of the globe. Yet hard- 
headed, money seeking business men ale 
setting out to spend large sums on ad- 
vertising which will call attention to the 
usefulness of this basic metal. The idea 
reminds one of the familiar story of the 
cub reporter who attends the opening 
of a session of Congress for the first 
time. In his enthusiasm, he burns UP 
the telegraph wires which lead to his 
home newspaper and vividly describes 
the beginning of the session, giving the 
impression that Congress is opening for 
the first time in its history. The redis 
covery of copper intensifies this idea, 
however, a thousandfold. One of the 
axioms which the most skeptical have 
long accepted is the fact that copper § 
an essential and useful commodity. 

Yet on analysis one learns that there 
is an exceedingly sound reason for 
this “educational” adventure. During 

(Continued on page 16) 
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“They tell me.. .” 


OU WILL always find people 

ready to retail opinions on things 
they know nothing about—including 
investments. 
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In the investment of your money, you 
should be guided by men of technical 
knowledge and experience. 


The security back of every bond we 
offer has had the careful scrutiny of 
our officers. 
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If such care in the choice of securities 
interests you, we suggest a study of our 
monthly Purchase Sheet. Sent on re- 
quest for VF 173. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 Ieading citics throughout the World 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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The New Smith Building 


7% First Mortgages 
in the Nation’s Capital 


Improved, income-producing business prop- 

erty in the heart of Washington, the National 

| Capital, offers the First Mortgage investor an 
exceptionally high degree of safety. 


| Add to this our record of 49 years without 
| loss to any investor, with prompt payment of 
: both interest and principal, and you have the 
| ideal 7% First Mortgage Investment. 


These Investments are sold in denomina- 
tions of $1,000, $500 and $100, outright or 
under our Investment Savings Plan. 


| Let us send you our illustrated booklet,““Wash- 
ington, the Heart of America,” without any 
obligation on your part. 





Please ask for Booklet No. 6 





NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 49 YEARS 





OS, EH SMITH. 


© Founded 1873 


815 FIFTEENTH STREET NW 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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The Seal of Safety 


Why Straus Bonds 
Are Safe 


THE standard first mortgage real 
estate bonds underwritten by S. W. 
STRAUS & CO. offer you real safety 
and the best interest return con- 
sistent with safety, because— 


They are backed by our record of 
40 years without loss to any investor. 


They are safeguarded by the time- 
tested scientific provisions of the 
Straus Plan. 


They are based upon the best security 
—improved income-producing real 
estate. 


For forty years these bonds have 
given thousands of investors safety, 
satisfaction, and an assured income. 
Not one of these investors has ever 
lost a dollar on any STRAUS bond 
or been compelled to wait a day for 
payment of either principal or 
interest. 


Investigate this record and these 
bonds. Our booklet, “40 Years 
Without Loss to Any Investor”, is 
yours for the asking. Write today 
and specify 


Booklet D-1215 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 “ OFFICES IN FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES “ INCORPORATED 


New Yorxk— Straus Building 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 46TH STREET 


Cuicaco — Straus Building 
CLARK AND MADISON STREETS 


Forty Years Without Loss To Any Investor 























VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 


America Returns to the Ancient Art of Mining Copper 
By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


WORLD, beset by worries in- 
numerable, has now been relieved 
of its anxiety of recent years about 

a copper famine. In fact, the need of 
a national movement for the conserva- 
tion of the red metal has been no more 
pressing than the necessity for advertis- 
ing fur wraps in Alaska. 

For nearly a year the leading copper 
producing companies have ceased to 
carry on their normal function of ex- 
tracting wealth from the ground by the 
approved principles of mining. The sur- 
plus of the metal available for use was 
so conspicuously large, in relation to 
the effective world demand, that the 
generalissimos of copper decided to cast 
the men who worked in the mines into 
the army of the unemployed and let the 
mines remain dormant and unproduc- 
tive. But by May 1 of this year vir- 
tually all the copper companies will 
have resumed mining operations. The 
drills will once more be set to work; 


| starving miners or those who drifted 
| into other vocations in strange regions 


will be summoned back again to the 
task of bringing above the ground bil- 
lions of pounds of the metal which for 
aeons has played so dominant a role in 
the affairs of civilized man. 

The human aspect of the return to 
work, involving, as it does, thousands 
of men and their emaciated families, 
cloaks the decision of the leaders of the 
industry with more than bookkeeping 
significance. Behind the great decision, 
apparently reached independently by 
competing companies (to suggest col- 
lusive thinking might involve a violation 
of the Federal Anti-Trust laws) are 
definite statistical facts indicating that 
the surplus is fast dwindling. But the 
decision hinges largely also on an as- 
sumption regarding future developments. 
There is an element of gamble—at least 
of heightened speculation—in the view 
that the time has come to line up 
America again as the great copper pro- 
ducing nation of the world. 


At the moment of writing, there is a 
. temporary reaction in the market 
for copper. The price, which was as 
low as 1114 cents a pound and which 
recovered to 14 cents a pound, has sub- 
sequently fallen to 1334 cents a pound, 
compared with 37 cents in 1917, when 
peak prices were attained. Furthermore 
the present midwinter demand for the 
metal is slack and unimpressive. The 
reopening of the mines presupposes that 
there will be an increased inquiry for 
copper. 

So interrelated is this modern world 
of ours that the return to activity in 
Arizona and Michigan, for example, de- 
pends to a large extent on economic 
conditions in such faraway places as 
Germany and Japan. Furthermore, the 
wisdom with which European readjust- 
ments are made at Genoa or at confer- 
ences elsewhere may determine whether 
the directing chiefs of the Calumet & 


| Hecla, the Anaconda Company, and the 


Phelps Dodge Companies acted astutely 
in getting their properties back into 
production. 

Although foreign purchases in 1921 
were surprisingly large, in view of the 
decreased purchasing power of alien 
countries financially paralysed by fast 
deteriorating currencies, copper for ex- 
port came primarily out of special re- 
serves which originally amounted to 
400,000,000 pounds, held in trust for the 
Copper Export Association, a foreign 
trade combination of the principal cop- 
per companies. More than 60 per cent 
of this accumulation has been consumed 
by foreign sales, according to trust- 
worthy trade information. With this 
surplus cleaned up, foreign orders will 


be more immediately reflected in the 
need for current production. 

In respect to the supply available for 
domestic consumption, exact informa. 
tion as to tonnage is a closely guarded 
secret, for the copper trade is conspicu. 
ous for its mysterious attitude toward 
common statistical facts regarding the 
industry. However, it may be credibly 
stated that the supply in the hands of 
producers, which reached 1,000,000,000 
pounds immediately after the signing of 
the armistice, is now less than 300,000,- 
000 pounds, and, unless production were 
resumed, the surplus would probably be 
entirely effaced by the end of spring. 


Berne present surplus is the smallest 
since the great war time demand for 
copper ceased with the end of hostilities, 
On January 1, 1919, after the accumula. 
tion began to dwindle, the producers 
held 839,000,000 pounds above the 
ground, but this statistical fact tells 
only part of the story of material avail- 
able in excess of prevailing demand, 
Besides, 630,000,000 pounds were still 
in the hands of the government and 
800,000,000 pounds of scrap stood be- 
tween the consumers and a_ copper 
famine, according to the private records 
of one of the potentates of copper. 

In the last year, demand, operating 
under a handicap, has been able almost 
to catch up to the supply, which arti- 
ficially has been restrained from develop- 
ment. This fundamental fact explains 
why the great copper companies which 
have been dormant are returning to 
functional activity. Parenthetically it 
should be explained, to keep the record 
clear, that the Kennecott, Cerro de 
Pasco, Wolverine and Miami Companies 
did not close down during the period of 
somnolence but continued to produce 
at approximately one-third the normal 
rate. 

With the surplus shrinking and with 
production still drastically curtailed, de- 
sirous purchasers of copper would in a 
few months find themselves bidding cur- 
rent prices skyward in an effort to at- 
tract sellers. Copper men, who out of 
the bitter lessons of war and readjust- 
ment times have learned that high prices 
are no unmixed blessing, now believe 
that a great flurry in prices of the metal, 
resulting from a temporary shortage, 
would be fatal to nascent plans for 
putting the industry on a stronger basis. 
That is another reason for the resump- 
tion of mining activity. 


OLLECTIVELY, the copper pro- 
ducers, knitted together into the 
Copper and Brass Research Associa- 
tion, are embarking on the task of resell- 
ing copper to Americans. Copper was 
popular and essential long before record- 
ed history, and is scarcely a new subject 
to any inhabitant of the globe. Yet hard- 
headed, money seeking business men are 
setting out to spend large sums on ad- 
vertising which will call attention to the 
usefulness of this basic metal. The idea 
reminds one of the familiar story of the 
cub reporter who attends the opening 
of a session of Congress for the first 
time. In his enthusiasm, he burns up 
the telegraph wires which lead to his 
home newspaper and vividly describes 
the beginning of the session, giving the 
impression that Congress is opening for 
the first time in its history. The redis- 
covery of copper intensifies this idea, 
however, a thousandfold. One of the 
axioms which the most skeptical have 
long accepted is the fact that copper 18 
an essential and useful commodity. 
Yet on analysis one learns that there 
is an exceedingly sound reason for 
this “educational” adventure. During 
(Continued on page 16) 
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“They tell me...” 


OU WILL always find people 

ready to retail opinions on things 
they know nothing about—including 
investments. 


In the investment of your money, you 
should be guided by men of technical 
knowledge and experience. 


The security back of every bond we 
offer has had the careful scrutiny of 
our officers. 


If such care in the choice of securities 
interests you, we suggest a study of our 
monthly Purchase Sheet. Sent on re- 
quest for VF 173. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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The New Smith Building 


7% First Mortgages 
in the Nation’s Capital 


Improved, income-producing business prop- 
erty in the heart of Washington, the National 
Capital, offers the First Mortgage investor an 
exceptionally high degree of safety. 


Add to this our record of 49 years without 
loss to any investor, with prompt payment of 
both interest and principal, and you have the 
ideal 7% First Mortgage Investment. 


These Investments are sold in denomina- 
tions of $1,000, $500 and $100, outright or 
under our Investment Savings Plan. 


Let us send you our illustrated booklet,“‘Wash- 
ington, the Heart of America,” without any 
obligation on your part. 


Please ask for Booklet No. 6 





NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 49 YEARS 





Se EH SMITH. 


Founded 7 73 


815 FIETEENTH STREET NW 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Security 


Are you willing to take 
a slightly lower income 
in exchange for vastly 
greater security? 


We specialize in secur- 
ities of established 
value, which do not 
yield the greatest pos- 
sible return but whose 
security of principal 
and interest is of the 
highest. 


Write for our 
investment suggestions 


McKinley & Morris 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
60 Broadway, New York 



































HUTH & Co. 


30 Pine Street New York 
Telephone John 6214 


Foreign 


Government 
and 


Municipal 
Bonds 


Ask for 
Descriptive Booklet V 











The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 14) 


the war, copper was used largely in 
making the munitions that won battles, 


| and civilians were urged to develop sub- 


stitutes for the metal so greatly needed 
on the battle grounds. Result: a flood 
of “ersatz”: substitutes. Aluminum, 
steel, and sundry other metals and plat- 
ings were used in place of copper in the 
emergency, and although they have 
completed their temporary war service 
they have declined to demobilize. 
People are still using substitutes, and in 
many instances are unconscious of the 
fact. The copper men intend to direct 
the searchlight of nationwide publicity 
on this condition, to urge a restoration 
of copper to its former respectable 
place in the community, and further- 
more to discover new economical uses 
for the metal. With these ambitious 
aims, the copper men are anxious to 
prevent a temporary shortage which 
would make the market price of copper 
disproportionately expensive and would 
tend further to entrench the substitutes. 

In addition to the domestic substi- 
tutes, the sale of copper has also been 
restricted by the financial situation of 
certain foreign purchasers, such as Ger- 
many, which are hungry for the metal, 
and would import it in as large quanti- 
ties as they were able to finance. More 
stabilized conditions in Europe would 
make it feasible to work out credit ar- 
rangements. 

All these facts were obviously tak- 
en into consideration by producers who 
decided to resume operations. There 
is a psychological factor too. Prices 
and to a certain extent the vol- 
ume of trade itself depend upon the 
twins of the economics laboratory: sup- 
ply and demand. These two factors in- 
teract on each other; the demand is 
partially dependent on the supply and 
vice versa. Expressed in human terms, 


| the attitude of the seller is often de- 


termined to a degree by the mental 
poise of the buyer. The producers of 


| copper, the creators of the supply, have 
| decided to reveal to the marketplace 


their confidence in the recovery of the 


industry by investing once more in cur- 
rent production. This decision is ex- 
pected to react on the attitude of the 
buyer of the metal. 

Although prophets within the indus- 
try differ among themselves as to what 
the outcome of wholesale resumption 
will be, there are few who deny that 
production must be increased. There 
is merely fear that it will be increased 
too rapidly in proportion to demand, 
since most mines find it unprofitable 
to operate at less than 80 per cent of 
capacity. 


ASIDE from the ordinary market- 
place reasons for resumption, the 
companies also were swayed no doubt 
by the fact that non-operation meant 
that their investment in plant and 
equipment was idle and _ therefore 
wasted. Moreover, the process of keep- 
ing the dormant properties in condition 
through the pumping out of water was 
expensive, and was supposed to have 
cost the Anaconda Company alone 
$500,000 a month. Some of the cop- 
per companies, notably Calumet & 
Hecla, were seeking to take care in a 
limited way of their men out of work, 
and the process was expensive and the 
continuation of idleness exceedingly 
painful in its human aspects. 

Months ago prices of copper securi- 
ties at the Stock Exchange, whose 
sponsors boast of its prophetic insight, 
began to discount a break in the dead- 
lock in the industry by climbing higher. 
They have partially discounted any 
favourable results ensuing from _ re- 
sumption, but they have not risen nears 
ly to their war time high levels nor have 
they anticipated yet a return to clearly 
prosperous conditions in the industry. 
Doubt exists even among the best ine 
formed as to how soon the copper in- 
dustry will fully recover, principally 
because the question is interwoven in- 
extricably with the whole question of 
worldwide economic recovery—and yet 
uncertainty is the stuff out of which 
speculation is made. 
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Money Can be Made 


in Wall Street 
by the Judicious Investor and Trader 


Successful market oper- 
ators keep posted on 
Financial, Political and 
Economic Conditions 


The 


Blue Book 


Supplement 
for 
Investors & Traders 


not alone reviews price 
affecting conditions but 
gives statistics, reports, 
analyses and latest 
available information on 
securities of current in- 





terest. 
This issue contains a 
A chart o 
Personal L 7 Selected 
Brokerage ow ‘Prices Stocks 
Service 


Our Consistent 
Savings Plan 


cffers unusual advantages 
to the investor and trader, 
permitting him to take ad- 
vantage of market condi- 
tions, allowing him to pay 
for securities on terms to 
meet his convenience, 








Call, Phone or Write for copy of 


“The Blue Book V.F.21” 
It should prove interesting and enlightening 


Oren ky, 


=~ Consolidated 
- Stock Exchange of New York 


40 Exchange Place 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Knickerbocker Bldg., Broadway & 42nd St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


























6% Guaranteed 





M OST bonds 


will give you a 
promise, but 6% 
Prudence-Bonds 
will give you a 
guarantee! 

Send for 


New Booklet 


‘A GUARANTEED INCOME’ 
which explains Prudence-Bonds in detail 





Ask for Booklet V-F 231 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Ine. 


(Realty Associates Investment 
Corporation 


162 Remsen St. 


31 Nassau St. 
k Brooklyn 
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Capital and Surplus $1,100,000 
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SAFETY AND YIELD 
ARE THE INVESTORS’ 
PRIME REQUISITES 


Canadian Government, 
and Municipal bonds 
combine these two fea- 
tures in more than the 
average degree. 


With Canadian Exchange 
rapidly returning toward par 
as it has been during the 
past few months the specu- 
lative element in favor of 
the American investor en- 
ters into the purchase of safe 
conservative investment 
bonds insofar only, as a high 
yield return is concerned 
because of the exchange 
factor. 


S’4% - 64% 


is the yield obtained, on this 
class of security with all 
safety factors possible in the 
transaction. and with the 
service of a bond house well 
known in the Dominion of 
Canada. 


Ask us to send you 
our bond record book 
and suggestions as 
to high grade in- 
vestment securities. 


MACKAY-MACKAY 
C.P.R. Bu'‘ld'ng, Toronto, Canada 
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1. “The Giant Energy—Electricity.” A 9. ‘“‘Bords.” A record book for securi- 
| booklet in popular form, which shows ties held by the investors for ready 
| the attractiveness of carefully selected reference on bond holdings. 
— —_ oe, and —_ gig 
with wonder rowth in th - 
dae Fi ‘ight and eee business. «+10 ‘Time Tested Underlying First Mort- 
gage Railroad Bonds,’ showing yields 
°° 7% to 11% ae ha — and 
2.‘‘Washington, the Heart of America.” of investment, publishe: y specialists | 
This booklet illustrates many public in Railroad Bonds since 1890. | 
buildings, gives facts regarding the 
city, particulars of local investment 11. “The Chemical and Fertilizer Indus- 
situation on first mortgage real es- try’? booklet gives interesting facts re- 
tate bonds. garding it and details of an 8% 
preferred stock. 
3. “Current Investment Guide.’’ This 
booklet gives details on properties 12. “Five Practical Methods of Operating 
financed, yields, and security behind in the Stock Market,’’ covering meth- 
each offering. ods for investors, buying and selling 
zones, averaging, the stop loss order, ' 
4. “The Liberty Plan,” explaining fully prawns _—— deities celia | 
the ac yallebes of the oe | 
plan, and how to secure high-grade 
scurities 3 »posi asis. 13. ‘‘Mexican Internal Bonds,’’ is the 
securities on a small deposit basis title of a booklet published by a house 
specializing in these securities. The 
5. “Purchasing an Income,’”’ a booklet condition of the country, both poli- 
descriptive of a consistent savings tically aud economically, is discussed 
plan, developed to offer advantages and at length. 
factors of safety for income building 
and trading, of interest to the con- 14. ‘‘Handbook of Listed Foreign Bonds,” 
servative investor. a forty-eight page booklet, giving data 
on every issue of foreign government 
Ex , bonds placed in the United States and 
6. “A Guaranteed Income. Shows _il- listed on the exchange, has been issued 
lustrations of buildings which the by a member house of the New York 
company has financed and gives an Stock Exchange. 
interesting table showing how money 
grows when invested at 6%. 15. “A List of Canadian Provincial and 
| Municipal Bonds’’ has been compiled 
?. “Specific Suggestions” of Canadian by ais hip! York Stock Exchange firm, 
| securities showing attractive purchases yielding an average income more at- 
at tractive than many other securities 
at present prices in Government and f equivale investme! streng 
| municipal bonds. of equivalent investment strength and 
| ; marketability. Also a brief sketch of 
| the economic resources of the Do- 
8. “Getting the Most From Your Mon- minicn of Canada which outlines the 


ey.” Outlining the method by which great possibilities of the nation. 


| the average investor can enjoy half 


again to twice the usual return with- 16. ‘‘Bond Terms Defined’’ gives explana- 
out the risk, worry or loss of time in- tion cf all types of bonds, of especial 
volved in ordinary speculation. interest to bond buyers. 
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‘THE Dominion of 
Canada is one of 
the countries that 
have come through 
the late war in a 
sound financial condi- 
tion. Its agricultural 
products, industries, 
efficient facilities for 


domestic and foreign 
trade, excellent organization 
for the transport of its prod- 
ucts by land and water and 
its stable government indi- 
cate the inherent strength 
behind its securities. The 
vast areas, rich in natural 
resources, as yet undevel- 
oped, assure an outlook of 
continued prosperity for the 
Dominion. 


We shall be pleased to sub- 
mit offerings of the above 
class of securities yielding 
an attractive income of from 
5.30% to 6.50% together 
with a brief summary of 
Canada’s financial status and 
its future outlook. 
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VANITY FAIR 


‘The Financial SituationinCanada C ANA DA 


America Is Now the Dominion’s Banker 
sy MORRISON MARSH 


MERICA has superseded Britain as 
Canada’s banker. During the last 
few months the constantly increas- 

ing flotations of Canadian securities in 
the American market have indicated a 
growing interest in Dominion securities 
in the United States. In 1921 over $182,- 
000,000 of Canadian securities were sold 
here, while the United Kingdom ab- 
sorbed less than $17,000,000. The im- 
portance of the situation revealed by 
these figures in our financial intercourse 
with the Dominion is realized when 
one considers that only a few years 
ago almost all of Canada’s financing 
was consummated in London and al- 


| most no attempt was made to market 


her securities in the United States. 

While many theories have _ been 
brought forward in explanation of this 
situation, the improved status of the 
Canadian dollar is, perhaps, the signifi- 
cant factor. This improvement which 
reduced the discount on Canadian funds 
from 17 per cent to 4% per cent, is 
having and will continue to have a 
most far-reaching effect on all our finan- 
cial and commercial relationships with 
the Dominion. 

During 1921 the acute business de- 
pression, which was prevalent in the 
United States and Canada alike, ef- 
fectively curtailed the volume of the 
Dominion’s corporate borrowing here. 
However, the recent placement of $25,- 
000,000 Canadian Pacific debenture 
stock at a higher price for a railroad 
flotation than for many years may be 
taken as indicative of our estimation 
of .the better grade of Canada’s of- 
ferings. Any improvement in business 
and trade both here and in the Domin- 


| ion should materially augment the vol- 


ume of Canada’s corporate borrowing 
in the United States during the cur- 
rent year. 

The friendly feeling which exists on 
both sides of the border has done much 
to further valuable financial contacts 
which have been of benefit to both 
Americans and Canadians. Perhaps 
the parallel lines of our endeavors dur- 
ing the late war strengthened this feel- 
ing. In any case, there is a growing 
tendency on the part of the American 
investor to regard Canada as one of the 
family and to make a sharp distinction 
between Canadian and “foreign” offer- 
ings. Private feeling as well as in- 
ternational economics must be _ reck- 
oned with in considering Canada. 


UR bankers are awaiting with in-. 


terest action from Ottawa on the 
$194,000,000 of Canadian internal war 
bonds coming due this year, for it is 
estimated that between $75,000,000 and 
$100,000,000 of these obligations are 
held by American investors. As yet no 
official announcement has been made 
regarding the method to be employed 
in refunding the war loan maturities, 
but it is believed that it will take the 
form of a new loan to be offered here. 
Unquestionably the increased value of 
the Canadian dollar would do much to 
facilitate refunding operations from 
the standpoint of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. 

It does not seem likely that Lon- 
don will contest the position of the 
American money market in relation to 
the Canadian borrower. Because of 
the rise in sterling during the last year, 
there has been no little gossip to the 
effect that England will soon be send- 
ing considerable capital to Canada, but 
the more prominent Canadian finan- 
ciers frankly doubt this possibility. 
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Those who are entitled to be regarded 
as authorities are inclined to believe that 
even if the pound sterling should rise 
to its parity, an eventuality which is as 
yet remote, the condition of the money 
market here in the States is such that 
Britain cannot possibly compete on an 
equal basis. Even seven months ago 
Canada could have borrowed here at 
substantially lower rates. As this was 
the case seven months ago the sit- 
uation is now accentuated, because the 
American -securities market and the 
Canadian exchange market are in far 
better shape. 


heres present indications it appears 
that for the current year at least 
the greater part of Canada’s “foreign” 
borrowings will be consummated in the 
United States. However, we must real- 
ize that in 1922 the borrowings of the 
Dominion Government and its provin- 
cial and municipal governments will be 
relatively negligible in comparison with 
her corporate financing. The year 1921 
was marked by a tremendous sale of 
municipal and provincial bonds here. 
Many cities and towns and a number 
of the provinces took occasion to un- 
dertake civic improvements which had 
been postponed until building costs 
lowered. A large proportion of these 
projects have now been financed and 
carried through. On the other hand 
Canada’s industries have waited for 
signs of receiving business and have 
delayed the undertaking of further 
financing. 

Apparently in Canada the worst is 
now over, there are many indications 
of a definite revival in many lines. It 
is therefore probable that civic borrow- 
ing will fall off while industrial offer- 
ings will show a gradual increase. This 
industrial financing will be entirely dis- 
similar from the rapid over-expansion 
which marked the immediate post-war 
period. It will be the financing of con- 
servative progress on the part of or- 
ganizations which have had the oppor- 
tunity to observe the disastrous effects 
which result from reckless expansion. 

One of the most favourable influences 
in our financial relationships with the 
Dominion has been the exceptionally 
high character of her offerings here. 
Almost without exception her securities 
have been of the sort that appeal to 
the intelligently conservative investors. 
The Canadian securities which offer 
maximum safety, return an income 
which is slightly lower than the high- 
est obtainable. Since so many of the 
Canadian offerings here fall into this 
class they hold very little charm for the 
dabbler in highly speculative securities. 
With the man who invests for a de- 
pendable future income, sound Cana- 
dian securities are becoming increas- 
ingly popular. Quite needless to say 
discrimination founded upon a compre- 
hension of the vital facts in regard to 
the security under consideration is as 
important here as elsewhere. In cases 
where this discrimination has been ex- 
ercised, many investors in the States 
have diverted their investment lists by 
purchasing carefully selected Canadian 
securities. The results have been grat- 
ifying. 

Thus far Canada’s friendly invasion 
of the American investment markets 
has been conducted along the lines of 
sound progress. Let us hope that her 
policies will continue so, to the end 
that our financial intercourse will be of 
benefit to American and Canadian 
alike. 
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Potentiality! 








All that Canada has achieved js 
nothing as compared to what 
this young growing nation js 
destined to accomplish. 


Canada stands today for Po. 
tentiality—the fair promise of 
great things that will spring 
from her splendid resources 
and her youthful energy. 


Here is the true field for the 
investor who would see his in. 
vestments steadily increase in 
value. 


The Chemical and Fertilizer in. 
dustry is becoming one of Can. 
ada’s strongest native growths, 
Let us tell you something about 
the investment opportunity of. 
fered by the 8% Preferred 
Participating Stock of a Com. 
pany now offered with a sub. 
stantial bonus of common. 


Full and prompt service on all 
Canadian investment matters to 
United States enquirers. 


Graham, Sansoné (i 


INVESTMENT BANKERS. 
TORONTO, CANADA 











| CANADIAN 


Government 
Municipal 


and 


| Corporation 
| SECURITIES 


Direct Private Wires to Our 
Branch Office 
in 
TORONTO 
and to our correspondents in 


Montreal and Quebec 


| Askustosend you list K-11 of Canadian 
| Security recommendations 


MILLER & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway New York | 


Telephone Rector 7500 
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The 
Ehrich 
Galleries 


707 FIFTH AVENUE 
at 55th Street 


NEW YORK 


PAINTINGS 


by 


“OLD MASTERS” 


and 


MODERN 


- AMERICAN MASTERS 








Ars. Ebrich’s 
Gallery 


707 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


A shipment of CANTA- 
GALLI and VENETIAN 
GLASS _ just received 
from Europe. 


Antique Furniture 
Textiles 

Pottery 

Italian Linens 
Jewelry 
Decorative Metal 
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“Winter— Auvergne” by Victor Charreton 
Size 24x20 inches — Price $850.00 
THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of 
VICTOR CHARRETON 
During April 
N.B—We endorse this artist’s work 


and strongiy recommend that you buy an 
examp!e Catalogues mailed on request 








45 West 44th Street : 





| scattered bushes 


New ¥ York 




















“VANITY FAIR'S INDEX to ART | 
EXHIBITIONS and CATALOGS 


|, MacBeth Galleries, 450 Fifth Avenue, March | 
28th to Avril 17th, Thirtieth Anniversary 
Exhibition—Loan Collection of Paintings by 
N.A., a few of which 
Illustrated Souvenir Cata- 


Charles H. Davis 
sg be for sale. 


: Galleries, 45 West 44th St., ex- 


hibition of recent paintings by Bernard 
Boutet de Monvel and his friends, during 
March. Exhibition of paintings by Victor 


Charreton during April. Catalog. 


. Ehrich Galleries, 707 Fifth Avenue, exhibi- 
tion of Old Masters—also exhibition of dry 
Doints of prominent people, by Walter Tittle, 
Exhibition of drawings by 
Helen Peale and exhibition of early Ameri- 


during Mareh. 


can paintings during April. 


Above catalogs may be procured from the 
Galleries or through 


Bureau of Art Literature, Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 











N otes On ae and fallen | "MACBETH GALLERY. 


Comments on the Current Exhibitions in New York 
By PEYTON BOSWELL 


OHN F. FOLINSBEE, who has es- 

tablished a record by winning a 

prize in every show in which he has 
participated this season, is exhibiting 
his recent work at the Ferargil Gal- 
leries during March. His canvas, High 
River, won the J. Francis Murphy 
memorial prize at the National Academy 
in November, and he was awarded third 
prize at the Corcoran Gallery's last bi- 
ennial. Other prizes came from the 
Pennsylvania Academy and the Na- 
tional Arts Club. 

It is appropriate that this artist 


| should have won the Murphy prize, for 


without in the slightest sense being his 
imitator, Mr. Folinsbee's art is similar 
in spirit, showing the same earnest and 
faithful observation of nature, and 
possessing an elusive poetic appeal that 
is akin to Murphy's. Tulip Poplars— 
Autumn is rich in this quality, with its 
pattern of russet leaves spread across a 
vista of water and blue distance. 

Mr. Folinsbee frequently paints the 
factories around his home in New Hope, 
Pennsylvania, and under his transform- 
ing brush subjects that would not rise 
above the commonplace with a lesser 
artist become beautiful and powerful. 
The Factory, with its dull red walls, a 
flash of green water, gray smoke stacks 
and rolling clouds of smoke, epitomizes 
the spirit of iron and steel. Above all, 
it has a splendor that does not depend 
on what we are accustomed to consider 
beauty. 


EW ENGLAND, with its elm 
shaded streets, shingled houses and 
quiet harbours, is the inspiration for 
Henry S. Eddy’s oils, exhibited during 


| the first half of March at the Babcock 


Galleries. In an age when artists are 
often bizarre in order to compel atten- 
tion, it is a relief to find the quiet toned, 
sincere canvases of Mr. Eddy. 

A number of snow scenes reveal a 
subtle and unobtrusive technique 
Among them, a silhouette of gray 
houses along the top of a hill, whose 
break through the 
snow, is one of his most attractive sub- 
jects. The mellow hues of autumn 
made still more soft by an Indian Sum- 


' mer haze pervade October in Pomfret, 


whose theme is a lone tree in a meadow. 
Sunny Street is full of light and warmth, 
as its title suggests, and could only have 
been painted in New England, where 
century old elms line rows of old white 
houses 

The ‘Old Willow introduces a glimpse 
of the sea, and Moorings—Edgartown is 
a dock scene, a subject with which Mr. 
Eddy has particular success. Two 
white boats, moored side by side, a 
cluster of buildings along the shore, and 
the blue sky and blue water framing 
the whole, arg woven into an especially 
strong composition. 


HE interest that centers in the work 

of Victor Charreton, whose paintings 
will be exhibited at the Dudensing Gal- 
leries beginning the first week in April, 
is the result of an appreciation of the 
Frenchman’s strong __ individualism, 
which allows itself to be influenced by 
no school and yet remains true to the 
basic principles of French art. Under- 
lying all his landscapes is a firm sense 
of structure, which, no matter with 
what freedom he applies his pigment, 
never becomes obscured. 

The soft grays and blues of.a winter 
landscape and the brilliant colouring of 
autumn are handled by Charreton with 


equal assurance. Among the former are 
Winter—Auvergne, an unusual composi- 
tion with a group of dark hovels clus- 
tered together in the snow, and Snow- 
bound—Chaumiére in which the curve 
of a thatched roof under the heavy snow 
provides an interesting line against the 
hillside. In contrast is one of the most re- 
cent canvases, Chestnut Tree—Autumn, 
in which patches of brilliant colour are 
woven into a scintillating pattern. In 
this the drawing of the tree displays 
both the strength and simplicity of 
Charreton’s workmanship. 

Morning Mists is devoted to the fresh, 
clear greens of spring, assembled in deli- 
cate harmony. One of the most de- 
lightful paintings of all is a study of 
flowers, evidently painted for a love of 
colour alone. Their brilliant hues are 
repeated, much dimmed, and with a 
particularly happy effect, in the back- 
ground. 


BORIGINAL American Indian art is 
so uncommon a feature in local 
galleries that the current exhibition in 
the Anderson Galleries is unique in 
many respects. This show, which was 


arranged by Dr. Edgar L. Hewitt, di- | 
rector of the Museum of New Mexico, | 


Sante Fé, includes examples of the 
ancient arts of the Pueblo Indians, such 
as textiles, jewelry and pottery, together 
with contemporary work by members 
of the tribe that is on sale for the bene- 
fit of the Pueblos. There is another 
section devoted to the work of the 
Blackfeet Indians which includes pic- 
torial autobiographical banners by 
Blackfeet artists, bead and leather work, 
and a collection of native dolls that are 
on sale. 

The background of the show, which 
will continue through April 2, com- 
prises about eighty portraits by W. 
Langdon Kihn of prominent members 


of both the Pueblo and Blackfeet tribes | 


and landscapes in New Mexico and 
Montana by the same artist. 


HERE are several reasons why Rob- 

ert Reid’s return to New York from 
Colorado in order to exhibit his latest 
canvases at the Milch Galleries begin- 
ning the last week in March, promises 
to be one of the art events of the sea- 
son. In the first place, his work has 
not been seen for some time in New 
York, where he formerly exhibited as 
one of “The Ten,” a group that once 
included Chase, Weir and Twachtman. 
Because of the name he made for him- 
self at that time—chiefly as a figure 
and portrait painter—his recent work 


in a different field will be received with | 


particular interest. 

All of the paintings in the exhibition 
at the Milch Galleries are variations of 
a single theme—moonlight in the Gar- 
den of the Gods, a subject of manifest 
appeal in itself. A unique feature of 
the display is the specially arranged 
background and lighting, designed to 
bring out the full beauty of this type 
picture, which will duplicate the setting 
used in the artist's studio in Colorado 
Springs when these paintings were 
shown privately to his friends. 


NOTABLES of the Washington Con- 
ference appear in a series of re- 
markably interesting dry-points by 
Walter Tittle at the Ehrich Galleries 
through March. All of them were 
posed especially for Mr. Tittle and most 
of the portraits have added interest in 
being autographed by his subjects. 
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CLOUD AND HILLS by C 


A LOAN EXHIBITION 
of PAINTINGS 


Chas, HH: Davis, x... 


A few carefully selected 
examples will be for sale 


March 28th—April 17th 


Fully Illustrated Catalogue 
mailed on request 








450 Fifth Avenue, lowe bile! 














MILCH 
GALLERIES 


DEALERS IN 
AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS 


and 


SCULPTURE 


Latest booklet 
on request 


108 West 57th Street 
New York 
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B’way & 40 St N.Y. Ers. 8:20 
Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:20 


CHARLES FROHMAN presents 


“DORIS 
KEANE 


GLORIOUS 
IN 


‘THE CZARINA.’” 


Eve. World 
A Comedy of Court Intrigue 


By MELCHIOR LENGYEL & LAJOS BIRO 
Produced by Gilbert Mitler. 














GLOBE THEATRE 


‘THE BIGGEST SENSATION’ 
Musical of this or any other season. 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM presents 


GOOD MORNING 
DEARIE 


By Jerome Kern & Anne Caldwell 
Staged by Edward Royce 


with A STAR in EVERY ROLE fectadios: 
LOUISE GROODY, OS se SHAW, HAR- 
LAND DIXON, ADA LEWIS, WILL AM 
KENT, MAU RICE and ear HUGHES, 
THE SIXTEEN SUNSHINE GIRLS and THE 
GLOBE ENSEMBLE. 











Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 








THEATRE, West 48th Street. Eves. 8:15. 
Matinees, Wedncsday and Saturday at 2:15 
SAM H. HARRIS Presents 


WALLACE EDDINGER 
AND MARY NASH 


“CAPTAIN APPLEJACK” 


A New Comedy by WALTER HACKETT 
New Ycrk and London’s Biggest Success 





THE MUSIC BOX 


**THE HUB OF NEW YORK’’ 
SAM H. HARRIS OFFERS 


IRVING BERLIN’S 
‘*MUSIC BOX REVUE” 


BEST MUSICAL SHOW EVER MADE 
IN AMERICA 


WORLD'S PRETTIEST CHORUS 











KNICKERBOCKER THEATRE 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


“Bull Dog Drummond”’ 


A Real Melodrama Founded on “A Book of 
Adventure” by SAPPER 
(From x = Season of Thrills and Surprise 
t Wyndham’s, London) with 
A. E. MATTHEWS and a Distinguished Cast 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 














SAM H. HARRIS THEATRE 
West 42nd St., New York 
SAM H. HARRIS Presents 


° . ” 
“Six Cylinder Love 
A COMEDY 
By William Anthony McGuire with 


ERNEST TRUEX 











B'way at 39 St 


CASINO * yi Wed @' S 
A CARLTON SUCCESS! ! 


JULIA SANDERSON in 


TANGERINE 


MUSICAL COMEDY SATIRE 
Best Seats $2.50 


y 8:30. 
2:30. 
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The Mecomsicsl’ Calieard 


Critical Notes Before the Curtain Rises 
By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


HE most important theatrical 
events of March—perhaps of the 
whole season—will easily be the 
completion by the Theatre Guild of its 
cycle of Shavian performances, Back to 


| Methuselah, and the premieres of two 


| Ape and The First Man. 


new plays by Eugene O'Neill, The Hairy 
Shaw’s 30,- 


| 000-year survey of creation has been in 


| and casts, 
| break House, 
| wright will act far better than he reads. 


print some six or eight months, and its 


| five component plays have been much 


discussed in these and other columns; 
the only questions are, how the Guild 
will surmount the difficulties of settings 
and whether, as in Heart- 
this disputatious play- 


O'Neill’s plays, on the other hand, are 
unknown to the public, and one at 
least of them is so radical in technique 
as to seem the most daring piece of 
playwriting yet produced by any Amer- 


| ican dramatist of repute. 


O'Neill as Expressionist 
HE Hairy Ape is an extraordinary 
leap forward for a man who has al- 


| ready advanced more rapidly in his art 
| than any playwright that our country 
| has produced. Actual performance by 





the Provincetown Players may vitiate 
its power, may make its violence and 
extravagance ridiculous. But in manu- 
script the play seems a work of uncom- 
mon accomplishment. Its force is over- 
powering; its vision of life is devastat- 
ing in its pessimism, and it accomplishes 
its technical purpose with a mastery of 
a new form even more complete than 
O’Neill’s mastery of the old. 

Following out a tendency displayed in 
The Emperor Jones, O’Neill has plunged 
ahead clean out of the realism of which 
he has been arch-priest. His language is 
still the language of the streets, but he 
does not crib it in by the plausibilities 
of time or place or by the inexpressive- 
ness of the human animal. This stoker 
of his, this hairy ape, speaks in such 
vivid slang as is practically unknown 
in our dramatic art, and he speaks his 
whole soul through it. His inner emo- 
tions and the beginnings of thought 
pour out of him in an extraordinary and 
rhythmic flow of profanity and exulta- 
tion and despair. In all the eight 
scenes of the play there is no line that 
is not possible to the character that 
speaks it, no moment of unnatural ro- 
mance or forced philosophy. Yet 
O’Neill has put together the words of 
the stoker in such torrential speeches 
that every atom of the man’s nature 
lies quivering before us. And about 
him moves the conventional world in 
sharp concentrated simulacra. The 
nearest parallel I can find for the un- 
fettered vitality of The Hairy Ape is in 
the “expressionist” dramas of the new 
German stage; and even such a play as 
Georg Kaiser's From Morn to Midnight 
seems twisted and unrealized beside the 
direct and easy accomplishment of The 
Hairy Ape. 


“The First Man”—O’Neill Realism 


HILE the Provincetown Players 

are mounting the latest work of 
O'Neill, Augustin Duncan and _ the 
Neighborhood Playhouse have been col- 
laborating on another of his dramas, 
the fourth to be presented in New York 
this season. Personally, I feel that The 
First Man is artistically a play out of 
the dramatist’s past. It follows The 


Straw by three years and Anna Christie 
by a year; but it lies two plays behind 
The Hairy Ape; while its immediate 
successor, The Fountain, as yet unpro- 
duced, is a free and almost lyrical drama 
of the Spanish exploration. The First 
Man is as sober a piece of realism as 


= wa Pall 


Diff’rent, if not so tragic or so power- | 


ful. With the many aids and limitations 
of the Ibsenic form, it tells all that can 
be said in this way about a spiritual 
tangle in the lives of a devoted couple. 
It may win success and The Hairy Ape 
may crash down under the weight of 
the difficulties it presents to actor and 
director; yet O’Neill’s future lies along 
the new way and he must follow it. 


The Plays of O’Neill 


ECAUSE O'Neill is the figure he is 
in our theatre, it seems worth 
while to set down the names and dates 
of all that he has written in nine years 
of activity: 
1913 
A Wife for a Life—one act, destroyed. 
The Web—one act, published 1914 with 
four succeeding plays. Thirst—one act. 
1914 
Recklessness—one act. Warnings—one 
act. Fog—one act. Bread and Butter 
—four acts, destroyed. Servitude— 
three acts, destroyed. Bound East for 
Cardifi—one act. Abortion—one act, 
destroyed. 
1915 
A Knock at the Door—one act comedy, 


destroyed. The Sniper—one act, pro- 
duced by Provincetown Players (1917). 
destroyed. The Personal Equation— 
four acts, destroyed. Belshazzar—Bibli- 
cal play in six scenes, destroyed. 

1916 
Before Breakfast—one act. The Movie 
Man—one act comedy, destroyed. Now 
I Ask You—three act farce-comedy, 
destroyed. Atrocity—one act panto- 
mime, destroyed. 

1917 
Ile—one act. In the Zone—one act. 
The Long Voyage Home—one act. The 
Moon of the Caribbees—one act. The 
G. A. N.—one act farce-comedy, des- 
troyed. 

1918 
Till We Meet—one act, destroyed. The 


Rope—one act. Beyond the Horizon— 
three acts, 6 scenes, produced 1920. 
The Dreamy Kid—one act. Shell-Shock 
—one act, destroyed. Where the Cross 
is Made—one act. The Straw—three 
acts, five scenes, produced 1921. 


1919 | 


Honor Among the Bradleys—one act, | 
destroyed. Chris—three acts, six scenes, | 
produced out of town 1920, destroyed. | 


The Trumpet—one act comedy, des- 
troyed. Exorcism—one act, produced 
1920, destroyed. 


1920 
Gold—four acts, produced 1921. aie 


Christie—four acts, produced 1921. The | 
Emperor Jones—eight scenes, produced 
1920.  Diff’rent—two acts, produced 
1920 


1921 


The First Man—four acts. The Foun- | 
tain—prolog and nine scenes. The 
Hairy Ape—eight scenes. 
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Somerset Maugham’s Comedy 


14 4 
The Circle” 
With 
John Drew and Mrs. Leslie Carter 
Now on Transcontinental Tour 





THE SELWYNS’ 











Mme. PETROVA 
Appearing in person 
‘The White Peacock” 


Now playing Comedy Theatre, N. Y, 





JANE COWL 
**Smilin’ Thru’’ 


en tour 








The Elite Vaudeville Theatre 
of the World 


B. F. Keith’s 
PALACE 


Broadway & 47th St. - New York 


Supreme. artists from opera, the 
dramatic, musical comedy and the 
concert stages are constantly in- 
terwoven in the Palace programs 
with the rarest vaudeville artists, 


Matinees every day at 2 o’clock 
Evenings at 8 o'clock 
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““The Rendezvous of 
The Smart New Yorker” 


CLUB DE 
MONTMARTRE 


50th Street at Broadway 


A Supper Club of Distinction and 
Elegance — 10:30 P. M. Nightly 
(including Sunday) 


MR. EMIL COLEMAN 
and his Orchestra Nightly 


a 0 0 


CAPITOL 


BROADWAY at 51st STREET 


World’s Largest and Foremost 
otion Picture Theatre 


Edward Bowes, Managing Director 


DE LUXE 
MOTION PICTURE 
ENTERTAINMENT 


CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Alexander Oumansky, Ballet Master 
Mile. Gambarelli, Ballerina 


wie TOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
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Erno Rappe. Conductor 
Presentations by §. L. ROTHAFEL 

















Thurs. -Sat., 


ei W. B’y. Evs. Hd 


THE MUSICAL TRIUMPH! 


RJOLAINE, 


With PEGGY WOOD and LENNOX PAWLE. 


and A GARDEN OF GIRLS 
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ANNOUNCING 
a new department in 


VANITY FAIR 





The 
NAST SCHOOL 
SERVICE 


HIS new service is at your dis- 
posal for any kind of informa- 
tion regarding schools. 


Girls’ finishing schools and college 
preparatory, boys’ military schools 
and college preparatory, dramatic 
schools, schools of expression, camps, 
physical culture schools—in fact 
every kind of educational institution . 
is in touch with the director of this 
service. 


- 


In writing to the Nast School Ser- 
vice, will you please be as explicit as 
possible about the type of school that 
interests you? Giving us general loca- 
tion, approximate tuition, age of 
pupil and any other detail that you 
think would be of value to us in col- 
lecting the information wanted. 


The services of the school director 
are available without charge. Your 
letters will be answered accurately 
and promptly and we welcome in- 
quiries that you have found difficult 
to get answered elsewhere. 





The 


NWast Schoe!l 


Service 


A department of the Nast Publications 
Vogue, Vanity Fair, House & Garden 


23 West 44th St. New York City 









































MARIARDEN 


PETERBOROUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





An outdoor stage for professional fer- 
formances. A summer school for students 
of the drama and of stage dancing. 





Dramatic instruction through participation in 
plays under the direction of experienced pro- 
fessionals of the highest standing. Also 


A SUMMER DENISHAWN 


Instruction in stage dancing will be given dur- 
ing July and August by Ted Shawn, assisted 
by a member of the Denishawn faculty, Mr. 
Shawn dividing his time between Mariarden 
and his New York studio. 


For particulars apply to 


Mrs. Richard Bennett, 950 Park Avenue, New York City 
Mrs. Guy Currier, 8 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Ted Shawn, 80 West 40th Street, New York City 
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announces 
the re-establishment 
of Ais Restaurant 





Three Hundred Park Avenue 


(Forty Ninth and Fiftieth Streets) 
New York City 














Invitations 


Greek 


vanced pupils at her 
“Little Theatre Within the Theatre” 


for a series of recitals given 
monthly by Helen Moller and her more ad- 


Dancing 


a 


may be had by addressing Miss Moller at Lexington 
Opera House, 51st Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York. Special ensembles for children and 
young ladies who wish to work under Miss Moller’s 
personal guidance. 














Let’s 


“GET TOGETHER” 
“** HIPPODROME 


Matinee every day 





The Theatre Guild 


“The most important and the 
most eventful theatre in Amer- 
ica.”—N. Y. Times. 


Garrick Theatre, 65 West 35th St. 
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NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 


NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 


NEW ENGLAND 








The GARDNER SCHOOL 
For Girls 


it East 5ist Street, New York City. 


A thorough school with delightful home life. 
Fireproof building. College preparatory; aca- 
demic, secretarial and elective courses. Music, 


riding, swimming, tennis. 65th year. 
1 Miss Eltinge and Miss Masland, Principals. 
248 West 72d St. 


Scudder School Riverside Drive, N. 
Seven buildings; attractive dormitories; like college 
life. Gymnasium, swimming, etc. No entrance ex- 
aminations. High School, Preparatory and Elective 
Courses; Spanish, French, or wre art. 
‘or older stude 
POST GRADUATE SCHOOL 

f. Secretarial Training, with unusual features. 

2. Domestic Science, one year course with diploma. 
3. Community Service, a new profession combining 
Secretarial, Socia Welfare, and Americanization. 
Graduates of this Course are also qualified for 


high grade secretarial positions. Address 
man MIS! 18S VIOLA F. SCUDDER 


Paris School 
To be opened the first week in October 
under the direction o 
MME. DAMARIS GRINGOIRE 
Diplomee de l'Universite de Paris 
59 E. 79th St. New York 


> - 
Mrs. Boswell’s Residence 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
MRS. HENRY HARRISON BOSWELL 
344 West 84th St.. at Riverside Drive 
elephone-Schuylcr 31 
Catalogue on request Chaperonage 


TEASDALE RESIDENCE 
For Young Women and Girl Students 
Open all year Chaperonage 
326 West 80th Street Riverside Drive 
Booklet Telephone: Schuyler 7724 


Attractive Home 
FOR A FEW GIRL STUDENTS 
Write for information to Miss M. C. Belden 
391 West End Ave., New York City 
vr Riverside Drive 


Telephone Schuy ler 1131 Chaperonage 


PRIVATE TUTOR 


Elementary and Preparatory Branches 
Successful record with New York’s leading private 
schuols. Instruction at student’s or tutor’s residence. 
MRS. H. D. ROBER 62 W. 84th Street 
Phone Schuyler 3822 New York City 
CHAPERONAGE to EUROPE 
Mrs. Smith and Miss Gray will close their New 
York Chaperonage for girls June Ist and will ac- 
company a few girls on a travel tour: Paris, the Bat- 
tlefields, Belgium, England. For particulars, address 
Mrs. Christine Smith and Miss Fanny J. Gray 
The Wyoming, 7th Ave. at 55th St.. New York City 


New Jensry, OkANGE 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. College 
preparatory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic 
Science. Supervised physicat work in gymnasium 
and field, Catalog on request. 

Lrere C Berard, Headmistress. 


The 
ELY SCHOOL 
ELY COURT 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


One hour from New York. 
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Inthe country 


For high-school girls or graduates. Suburban to 
New York City, 50 minutes from Fifth Avenue. 
Magnificent equipment. Buildings of granite. 
Enter any time. For booklet address 

Director, Glen Eden, Stamford, Conn. 


BRIARCLIFF 


Mrs. Dow's School for Girls-. - 
Mrs EDITH COOPER HARTMAN, B.S.-Principal 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR - NEW YORK 
Music and Art with New York 
advantages. College preparation. 


Music Department: 

















Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Artistic Adviser 
Mrs. Flerence M. Stevens, Director 


Department: 
W. Bellows, N.A.. 
Director 


Art 
Mr. Ge TEe 


Junior School 
Post-Graduate Department 














THE LIBERTA 
233 West End Avenue 
DAY SCHOOL FOR CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
CHILDREN. Kindergarten through Fourth Grade. 





Hot luncheon. \ eeceeumeal supervised play. For 
catalogue addres: 
Mrs. Elinor Bailey Gibbs, Director 
Moo aa yg 


MARYMOUNT Hudson, 


Pre-Academic, Academic and College Courses ae 


ing te Degrees. Two-year Finishing Course. Gym- 
nasium, Swimming Pool, Riding, Music, Art. 
Paris Branch—Chateau de la Muctte. For Cata- 


logue apply to Reverend Mother. 








NEW YORK STATE 


Knox School -: 


tor Girls 
COOPERSTOWN, N.Y. 





Trains for 
well-informed, 
capable, gracious 
womanhood 


A school of American ideals in 
a country of American traditions 


Remarkably complete equipment and beautiful set- 
ting on Otsego Lake. All outdoor sports. 
Courses: College Preparatory, General, Secretarial, 
Music, Art. Advanced courses with diploma. 
For Catalog address 
MRS. RUSSELL HOUGHTON 
COOPERSTOWN BOX F NEW YORK 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


the Colonial School 
For Girls 


In National Capital. High School, College Prepara- 
tory and Collegiate courses. Complete Domestic 
Science and Secretarial departments. Music, Art, 
and Expression. Well ordered home and social life. 
Athletics. Miss Jessie Truman, Associate Principal, 


1537 Eighteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 









THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


Springfield, Mass. 3 buildings. Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming, Ball field, Tennis, Horseback riding. College 
I’reparatory, General, Secretarial and Special 
Courses. Housecraft, model practice house. 35 girls. 
12 teachers. Principals, John MacDuffie, Ph.D., 
Mrs. John MacDuftie, A.B. 








EASTERN ATLANTIC 


Mild 


A graduate school offering two 
years of highest quality 
academic work. Splendid «. 
courses in Home - making -.- 
Science, Music, Language, ..- 
Secretarial Training and 
Art. Equals two college 
years. Ideal home 
surroundings and in- 
fluences. Catalog. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. 
Crist, Principals, 
Box 1509F 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
The Graduate School of 
The Mary: Lyon School 

















GBarcum School 
For Girls Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Thorough college preparation or 
special study. Music, art. New 
building, large grounds. 
Hockey, tennis, basketball, riding. 

Write for illustrated catalog. 

Mrs. Edith H. Harcum, & 


Head of Schoo 
L. May Willis, 





! 
B.P., Academic Head 

















Walnut Lane 


_ [5th Year City and Country Schoo 
-|High School Graduate; Academ- 
ic; College Preparatory; Lan- 
guage; Music; Expression; Vo- 
cational Courses. Athletics; 
~ seback Riding. Swimming. 




















asketball. Tennis. Dancing. 
ines Drill. 
S. Edna Johnston, A.B., Prin., 


Pa. 





w}|Box 0, Germantown, Philz., 








KING-SMITH STUDIO SCHOOL 

of Washington and Paris. August King-Smith, 

Director. Travel and Study Class will tour in Ku- 

rope during the summer. Six weeks of residence and 

study in Paris. For information, address 
King-Smith Studio School, 

1751 New Hampshire Ave. Washington, D. C. 


Fairmon 


Two year college courses for high school 
graduates. Music, Art, Expression, Do- 
mestic Science. In best residential sec- 
tion of National Capital. 24th year under 
same management. 


2109 S Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 








A select school 
for girls 














4 school for the girl of today and tomorrow. Courses: 
Preparatory; two-year advanced for high schoo) 
graduates; special. Unrivalled location at the na- 
tional capital. For catalog, address CHEVY CHASE 
ScHooL, Box F, Freperic EkxNrestT FArrinGToNn, 
Ph.D., Headmaster, Wasuineron, D. C. 


GUNSTON HALL 


A School for Girls Established 1892 
Mrs. Beverley R. Mason, Principal 
1910 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 





BEECHWOOD 
JENKINTOWN, PA. 
A school for practical training of young 


women f 
departments, Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science, etc. 


Large new gymnasium 


For Catalogue, address Box 412, Jenkintown, Pa. 


College 














MISS MILLS SCHOOL!" gery Oo" 


Girls 6 to 16 years. Ten acres. Riding, all sports. 
| Sleeping porches. Delightful family life: French 
emphasized. ALBERTO JONAS, Supervisor of Piano, 
ELLEN STANNEY MILLS Head of the School. 
| PHILADELVHIA, MOUNT Alk ‘y, ‘‘Cresheim.”” Box F. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL uxi<3 332° 


Sood occupying an estate on the summit of Rydal 
Hills. 25 minutes from Phila. Illustrated booklet 
describing new building mailed on requvst. Rydal, 
Junior Department. Miss Abby Sutherland, Prin. 

Pennsylvania, Montgomery County. 
FOUNDED 


HIGHLAND HALL, “ss; 


In old residential Hollidaysburg located in 
most beautiful and healthful section of the 
ghany mountains. College as atory, general and 
post-gradnate courses } t1auN C. > ; 
A. B., Principal, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 























| DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 








For Young Women 


Two-year courses in college work. 
Art, Expression and other vocational courses. 
diploma, 90-acre campus. 32 buildings. 
ming pool. Horseback riding. Club 
social activities. Reference required 
The Registrar, Box 197 


houses 


building and class work. 





NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 


Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


3irls may specialize in Music, 
Domestic 
Gymnasium and swim- 
for recreation 
Application made to 

Forest Glen, Md. 
New College Preparatory Department for younger girls. Separate 


“Kappa,”’ one of eight rharming clubhouses 


Science 


and 

















England 


grades through two years’ 
graduates, 
special 
Home Economics, 


CHAS. 





LASELL SEMINARY 


that blends the 


A_ school 
ideals of woman’s 


Course of study, from first year hi 


elective courses. Unusual 
Music, Art, 


tory and Secretarial courses. Ideally situated 
for cultural advantages of Boston. Outdoor 
sports and = gymnasium. 15 buildings. 30 
acres. 


WOODLAND PARK 


The Junior School for Girls under 15 


Catalogs on application 


Camp Teconnet opens July Ist 
GUY M. WINSLOW, D., Principal 
F. TOWNE, A. M., Assoc. — 


147 Woodland Road, Auburndale, 


best of old New 

education 
training that recognizes and meets demands of 
modern complex life. 


work fer high school 
ranges widely through academic and 

: training in 
College Prepara- 


with 


igh school 











Saint Margaret’s School 


47th year. College preparatory. Secre- 
tarial and Domestic Science Courses. 
Gymnasium. Organized athletics. Out- 


door life on 50-acre school farm, 
Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A. M., 


Principal 
Waterbury, Conn. 











most 
Intensive 
ing for cullege 
tions. General course. 
vanced 
school 
art, 

teachers) . 
letics, 
ming 
Horseback riding. 
residence 
distance 
advantages. 


The Chamberlayne School 


Situated on  Boston’s 
beautiful avenue. 
courses prepar- 
examina- 
Ad- 
high 
Music, 
(native 
Organized ath- 
gymnasium, swim- 
pool, playground. 
Modern 
within a= short 
of all the city’s 


work for 
graduates. 
languages 


GRACE L. EDGETT, Prin 
261 Clarendor Street 
(Corner of Commonwealth Av 


BOSTON, MASS. 





cipal 


e.) 








finishing courses. 
Secretarial courses. 
to habits of 
and happiness. 


House in the Pines 


NontToN, Mass., 30 miles from 

A School for Girls. 

Music, 
Every 


Art, 
attention, 
study, 


Miss Gertrude FE. CorNIsn, 


College preparatory and 
Household Arts. 


but to each girl’s health 


Principal. 


Boston 


nut only 























ROGERS HALL SCHOO 





Lowell, 

utes from Boston. 
preparation for col 
catalogue and = view 


Miss Olive Sewall Pa 
Principal 


For 
Girls 


Massachusetts. 38 min- 


Thorough 
lege. For 
s, address 


rsons, B.A. 











ChoateSchool 


1600 Beacon St., Brookline, 


41st year. Home and Day School 
Special emphasis on 


for Girls. 


college preparatory work. 


Athletic 
Social 


eral Courses. 
Horseback riding. 


school special care of experi- 


enced teachers. 


AUGUSTA CHOATE Vassar A.B. A.M 


Principal 


Mass. 


Gen- 
sports. 


life of 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





SOUTHERN—GIRLS 5 

















WARD- -BELMON T 


Fon GiRLS AND Younc Womtn 


WARD-BELMONT combines high- 
est academic training and _ advan- 
tages of extensive grounds and 
equipment with that much-sought- 
for Southern culture and refinement. 
WARD-BELMONT offers six- 
year course of study embracing two 
years of college. Its well-balanced 
curriculum meets the individual 
needs of students. Yor information, 
address 


WARD-BELMONT | 
Belmont Terrace, Box P, Nashville, Tenn _ |i} 








Warrenton Country School 


In foothills of Virginia near Washington. College 
preparatory and special courses. French the lan- 
guage of the house. Girls taught how to study and 
to learn habits of order and economy. Address 
Mile. Lea M. Bouligny, Box 43, Warrenton, Va. 


CENTRAL STATES 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 
Founded 1827. 50 minutes from St. Louis, Mo. 
Two and four year courses with degrees. Special 
courses. Music Department of unexcelled merit. 
Athletic field, gymnasium, swimming pool, tennis 


courts. 
j. L. Roemer, Pres., 


PACIFIC COAST 


te Bishop’s School Fer Girls 


La Jolla, California 

Upon the Scripps Foundation. Upper and 
Lower School. Educational and social _train- 
ing equal to that of Eastern Schools. Health- 
iest climate in the world. Sixteen miles from 
San Diego and Coronado, 

Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, 

Caroline S. Cummins, M.A., Headmistress. 











Box 422, St. Charles, Mo. 




























Our Famous studio, 


average Designer. 


620 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Send for free 
booklet V.F.-4 





DESIGN 
P, CLEMENT BROWN 


courses (from 3 to 4 months) include PLUS 
problems in designing, the proper use of Fabrics, Psychology of Line, 
Color, Combinations, and Ornamentations with Parisian Technique. 
Our Graduates are being placed daily in authoritative positions in the 
World of Fashion and commercialize their ability far above the 














DeLUXE with 


The first edition of the text book by P. Clement Brown which con- 
sists of a complete home course in Fashion Designing is now ready. 
Send $10 to New York Studio and a copy will be sent by return mail, 


Three Famous Studios Open All Year 


33 Rue St. Roch 
Paris, France 


Fairmont Hotel 
Francisco, Cal, 


BROWN’S 


SALON STUDIOS 
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Secretarial Training 
Intensive course beginae in June. 
Day and Evening classes in all business 
subjects, commercial art, languages, 
domestic arts, practical nursing, tea 
room management. Estab. 50 years 


ALLARD SCHOOL 


CENTRAL BRANCH 
‘Lexington Ave. At 53%St. N. Y.C. 


















BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
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soston 

tury and 
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YOUR BOY graduates from grammar 
school this Spring. Now comes the 
all important question, where will 
you send him to prepare for college 
or for business? 





Katherine Gibbs School 


for Educated Women 
BOSTON, 247 Berkeley St.; NEW YORK, 101 
Park Ave.; PROVIDENCE, 14 Greene St. 
A school of unusual character and distinctive pur- 


pose, Resident facilities in the Boston school, 
in exclusive residential section of the city. 





SOUTHERN 


TOME SCHOOL 


Midway between Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Individual supervision of every boy 


Rate $1000 Port Deposit, Md. 











Staunton Military Academy 


Largest private academy in the East. Boys 
from 13 to 20 years old prepared for the Uni- 








The 
New Vork School of Secretaries 


Madison Avenue & 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Three Months’ Course 
Students subject to probation; Grad- 
uates registered. 

Write for Prospectus B. Vanderbilt 4039 








versities, Government Academies or 
Gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic on 
New $375,000 barracks. Charges $600. 


Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., Pres., 
Box V.F., Staunton (Kable Station) Va. 

















NEW ENGLAND 
NOBLE & GREENOUGH SCHOOL 


Dedham. Mass, 
A Country Boarding and Day School, 9 miles from 















































Che NEW YORK SCHOOL of’ 


INTERIOR DECORATION 

101 PARK AVE -NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

Complete instruction in period 

styles, color harmony, composi- 

tion, etc. Amateur and Profes- 

sional Courses. Start any time. 


Send for Catalogue V. F. 





of Secretarial and Executive Training|| 














cipal. Boston, 100 acres, On the Charles River. Superb 
mansion. Gymnasium and boathouse. Athletic 
a fields. Preparation for college and scientific schools. 
) For Address Charles Wiggins, 2d, Headmaster. 
Girls 
38 min- 
Thorough 
se. For 
address 
ons, B.A. 
— 
ol Shippan Point Stamford, Conn. 
52 minutes from New York on Long Island 
Sound 
fiass. Prepares for all colleges and technical =. 
Junior Department for boys 4. ne 
1 teacher to every 12 boys. Athletics and ont 
hoo outdoor sports on becutiful campus of 16 
s on gh lenog Long Island Sound. 
ae »~W.M = ° , . 
Gene assee, Ph.D., Box F, Stamford, Conn 
orts. 
fe of . 
webs CENTRAL STATES 
L 
“ ACADEMY 
For — address the 
Inquiry Bureau 
— Culver, Ind. 
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Exceptional Children 
Individual training will develop the child who does 
not progress satisfactorily. Miss Woods’ School, 
Box 169F, Roslyn, Pa. 14 miles from Philadelphia. 
Booklet. 
Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 








SUMMER CAMPS 








For Girls 

Aloha Camps, Fairlee, Vermont 
3 distinct camps Ages 7-13 13-17 17-30 
On Lake Morey. iS8th season. All sports. 
Horse-back riding. Our aim—a vigorous body, 
alert mind and strong character. 2,000 girls 
have been in camp and not a single serious 
accident. Aloha Camp for Boys under same 
management. For booklets address 

204-F Addington Road 


Brookline, Mass. 














DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting taught for whole- 
sale, retail or home use. and evening classes. 
Call or write for particulars. McDowell Dress- 
making and Millinery School. Established 1876. 
Chartered under Regents. 58 West 40th St., N. Y. 











A interior 


Decoration 
10 Lessons PrN Mail *30. 


CADEMY OF FIN E ARTS 


87 East Madison St~ 
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If you want to design 


make and wear distinctively original 
costumes and hats, write for this 
complimentary book. Noobligation. 
It will help you just as it has helped 
thousands of other women. 


FASHION ACADEMY, Inc. 


21 £E. 79th St., Studio VF4, New York City 
Philadelphia San Francisco 
1432 N. Broad St. Scottish Rite Temple 


SU 
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-DESC RIPTIONS" ‘for sale at the 








ALEXIS KOSLOFF 
of Imperial Russian Ballet 
24 West 57th Street, New York 
Class and private instruction in 
Classical, Interpretive, Charac- 
ter, Greek, Egyptian, Panto- 
mithe, Ballet, Stage and Social 
Dancing, Children’s classes. 
Normal Course _ beginning 
June 2nd, ending August 
“RU SSIAN BALLET 
NIQU 





Studio. 


DENISH AWN 


The Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 
School of Dancing 
CALIFORNIA DENISHAWN 
Under the personal direction of RUTH ST. DENIS, 
932 S$. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Gertrude C. Moore, Manager 


NEW YORK DENISHAWN 
Under the personal direction of TED SHAWN 


West 40th St., Phone Longacre 7233 
Mabel R. Beardsley, Manager 


Telephone Circle 5208 














CHALIF 
Russian School 
of DANC 


Catalog on Request 
163-165 W.57th St.,N.Y. 




















HELEN MOLLER 
THEATRE FOR THE DANCE 
Miss Moller has enlarged her school and es- 
tablished a theatre within a theatre. 
Recitals—Instruction. 
Lexington Opera House, 51st Street, New York City 








Rocky Mountain Dancing 

amp 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 

Junior and Senior Camps. Horse- 

back riding, camping trips, swim- 

ming, basketball, tennis. 

i Pro ‘essional Classic 
Winter Session: 

PORTIA MANSFIELD SCHOOL, Gar 

mel-by-the-Sea, California. Bookle! 








COMBS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


37th year. Individual Instruction. All branches 

theoretical and applied including Public Per- 

formance. an ge conferred. Reciprocal Rela- 

tions with Univ. of Pa Deceniterses i. — 
GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMB 

Box VF Broad and Reed Strests. Philadelphia 








Vestoff Serova Russian School 
of Dancing—47 W. 72d St., N. Y. C. 
Fond following compositions are published: 


k,” “Ad 


“Baby 
vanced Nature Dancing,’ by Sonia 
Serova. Price $5.00 a Vol. ‘Interpretive Stud- 
ies,’’ by Sonia Serova. Price $3.50 a Vol. ‘‘Rus- 
sian Imperial Method,’’ ‘“‘Advanced Technique = 
the Russian School,” by Veronine a $5.0 

a Vol. “Tech nd P| * 1921. “Tesin- 
ing on Toes,’’ by Veronine Vestoff, oy 50 a Vol. 

















—————————————- THE —— 
GARLAND SCHOOL 
of Homemaking 
A special school which qualifies girls to 
preside over and maintain well ordered 
homes. One and two-year courses under 
specialist teachers include Child Study, the 
Family and Social Problems, Food and its 
Preparation, Income and Cost of Living, 
Furnishings, Clothing. Catalog on request. 
Mrs. Margaret J. Stannard, Director 
2 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 























—Classic, Natural Rhythmic, a! L 
—Pantomime, Ballets, Stage Direction. 
—Dalcroze Eurythmics under Miss Heaton. 


Miss Rosetta O’Neill, 746 





ROSETTA O'NEILL summer'Normat Classes 


which will include a thorough study of the technique of the dance. 
and Ballroom Dances. 


—Advanced work will be under the direction of the celebrated teacher Luigi Albertieri. 
For detailed information address 

Madison Avenue, New York 

Telephone Rhinelander 6770 


announces special 














SUMMER CAMPS 
DEVEREUX TUTORING CAMP 





For Boys 
who need individual instruction. All grades. 
Vocational training. 55 acres. Swimming. 
Box Berwyn, Pa. 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure, and writing of the Short- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for years Editor of Lippincott’s, 
150-page catalogue free. Please address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dr. Esenweln Dept. 60 Springfield, Mass. 








Foe Cite. under 20 ye 
ONDER 


Enthusiastic counselors are carefully chosen, 
for illustrated booklet. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 





THE a -WOOKET CAMPS Ro 
CAMP IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 


bal ae. bd wonderland in the Green Mountains. 
swimming pond, sleeping bungalows, screened dining-rooms and a central assembly hall for 
musi¢, plays, dancing and games around a big, cheery fireplace. 
are famous for their fine saddle horses, free riding, and thorough instruction in horsemanship. 
Separate camps for Juniors and Seniors. 


Camp Idlewild on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H., 
Roys, 10 Bowdoin St., 


xbury, Vt. 
Athletic fields, clay tennis courts, private 


The Teela-Wooket Camps 


Write 


is for boys. 
"Combertdge, Mass. 








SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. William M. Odom, Paris Dir- 


Send for information about our two 
Summer Schools — New York & Paris 


Special Course in Paris with 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 


Address—Secretary, 2239 Broadway, New York 
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THEATRE 
TO-MORROW > 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


Vanity Fair’s entertaining 
Dramatic Writer 


Mr. Macgowan is a recognized au- 
thority on the New Theatre movement, 
an officer of the Drama League and 
dramatic critic of Vogue. 


Eighty illustrations in color 
Half-tone and Line make this 
the most complete wisualiza- 
tion vf the new movement in 
the theatre to be had in book 
form. 








This work is printed in large 


type on English laid paper 
and is bound in black library 
buckram with orange decora- 
tien and gold stamping, full 
ectaze. 

$5.00 net. 


T is the purpose of this im- 

portant volume to set forth 
the ideas behind the new 
stagecraft, the reforms in the 
physical playhouse and the 
changes in contemporary 
plays which all point toward 
a new drama. The book out- 
lines the new drama in its 
broader aspects. 

The work is equally sig- 
nificant and interesting to 
the layman and the student 
of the drama. It is an es- 
sential book for producers, 
costumers, stage directors, 
scenic designers, playwrights 
and all other interests in the 
modern theatre. 

Mr. Macgowan’s experi- 
ence and knowledge of the 
stage make him pre-eminent- 
ly qualified to write authori- 
tatively on the theatre in all 
its phases. 


The Chapter Headings 


rar I. THE NEW STAGECRAFT 
The Twentieth Century Theatre 
I. The Mechanician 
Ill. The Electrician 
IV. The Painter 


V. The Accomplishment of Gordon Craig 
VI. Adolph Appia—-Light as Dramatist 
VII. The Plastic Stage 

VIII. Expressionism in the Theatre 

IX. The Formal Stage 

X. Re-animating the Actor 

PART li. THE NEW PLAYHOUSE 

XI. The Eternal Theatre 

ML The Movies—The Curtain Becomes 


the Stage 
XIII. The Next Theatre 
rar Ill. THE NEW PLAY 
XIV. <A Theatre Without Plays 
te The Twilight of Realism 


XVI. The Form of the Future 
XVII. The Content of the Future 
XVIII. A Drama of Intimacy and of Crowds 
XIX. The Theatre of Tomorrow 
At Your Bookseller’s—or from the 
Publishers. $5.00 a copy 


Boni & Liveright, 105 West 40th St. 
New York City 

I enclose $5, please send me ‘‘The Theatre 

of Tomorrow” 
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The Bindings of Our Novels Have an Appropriate Modernity 


By JOHN PE 


| T is James Branch Cabell, among 
Americans, whom one thinks of as 

being the most consistently devoted 
to the romance, the illusory wonder of 
| the beauty of women. Mr. Cabell, now 
garbed as a troubador, now as a pawn- 
broker, does indeed kneel before his 
silver and ivory shrine upon which is 
written Domnei; but Mr. Hergesheimer 
is also among the worshippers though, 
perhaps because of his modern clothes, 
not so conspicuous. Probably he is 
| the more whole-hearted of the two, for 
the Virginian’s shoulders, bowed though 
they are, are quite frequently seen to 
| shrug perceptibly; his hands, supposedly 
clasped, often part in a gesture wholly 
contemptuous, if urbane. It is as 
though he said, All is vanity, but 
among vain things I find this a most 
delightful and sad illusion. And all the 
while Mr. Hergesheimer is there, con- 
tinuously devout. 

The theme of woman worship, treated 
with becoming seriousness, is present 
‘in Mr. Hergesheimer’s work from The 
| Lay Anthony, his first published vol- 
ume, down to the present Cytherea. If 
|his women have not that ideal quality 
| commonly associated with the term, it 
|is perhaps the fault of his men, who 
are of the common run, active not. over- 
subtle. If, to the lovely phantoms which 
| anaemic poets dream to fill out an other- 
| wise inadequate existence, these men 
prefer the charm of civilized creatures, 
moving in a still breath of luxury, im- 
peccably dressed, a little remote but 
| ultimately tangible, such a choice is to 
be expected. 

Mr. Hergesheimer’s most worship- 
|ful ladies belong quite definitely to 
the American scene; they live at rec- 
ognizable addresses, marry and con- 
duct households, dance at country clubs, 
order gowns from Callot, dine on ex- 
quisite but substantial foods. Yet they 
do not lose their possibilities for ro- 
mantic treatment. Eliza Dreen, Linda 
Condon, the Manchu lady of Java 
Head, Savina Grove, to all of them 
there clings a suggestion of strange 
aloofness, a hint of that immortal and 
unpersuadable loveliness that was born 
“to make men wild through all the 
centuries.” 














The Disturbing Doll 


E is this last quality which is sym- 
bolized by the doll Cytherea. In her 
immovable countenance Lee Randon 
recognizes an air of dead centuries, of 
Venetian gallantry, the traits of the sea- 
born Cytherean goddess. Even be- 
fore Savina Grove enters the story, 
while his discontent is still but a vague 
restlessness, the doll is there to remind 
him of a passion and splendour wanted 
and not to be found in the comfortable 
existence he has made for himself. Later 
Cvtherea becomes identified, in his 
mind, with the woman for whose sake 
he overthrows everything in a_ last, 
middle-aged gesture of defiance. 


Lee Randon is not an intellectual; he 
is a successful business man. Whatever 
tastes he may have had for music and 
the arts in his youth, he has put aside; 
his hours are consumed between his of- 
fice and his family; cocktails and sur- 
reptitious philandering in limousines 
and on country club stairs supply him 
with a factitious emotional outlet. Then 
at forty-odd the questionings begin; 
the implacable Cytherean appears unex- 
pectedly in an eighteen-eighty draw- 
ing room, consuming everything that 
has held him to his accustomed life. 
With a wise imprudence he follows the 





‘flame and lets the ashes go 


ALE BISHOP 
The Suburban Scene 


The atmosphere of Eastlake is per- | 


fectly created. The hectic respecta- 
bility, the cheap, but essentially inno- 
cent love-making, the reliance upon the 
country club and alcohol to provide 
zest and colour to a life without either 
—it is a sorry scene, but accurate 





enough. The men, except Lee Randon, | 


are but sketched; of the women it is 
Fanny Randon upon whom all the do- 
mestic virtues have descended, including 
dulness, who’ moves with a most un- 
compromising reality. Savina is rightly 
enough kept somewhat submerged in 
her gilded shadow. Random himself is 
important, being ubiquitous. His med- 
itations on life were more becoming a 
youth of twenty than a man near his 
half century; but therein lies a por- 
tion of his pathos. It would seem that 
a great part of his mental activity, be- 
ing inevitably of an ordinary charac- 
ter, might profitably have been omitted 
from the book. The reader might 
well have been allowed to guess through 
what intellectual conflicts he passed 
by noting his actions. Besides Mr. 
Hergesheimer’s style, exquisitely devel- 
oped for the recording of sensuous im- 
pressions, for summoning up visible 
scenes, is not so happy when dealing 
with abstract ruminations. The ef- 


fort for subtlety frequently results in | 


adverbial phrases sticking out from the 
text uncomfortably as lumps in an 
otherwise luxurious mattress. It is dif- 
ficult enough in any event to make the 
autumnal activity of such a mind inter- 
esting, and Mr. Hergesheimer has not 
entirely succeeded, perhaps because he 
has put in more than was needful, 


perhaps because he has remained too | 


close to his model. Where he does suc- 
ceed, to the full height of his art, is in 
presenting Lee Randon in relation to 
the men and women around him. 


“Crome Yellow” 


FTER Leda and Limbo, one had 
come to expect more than con- 
tinued promise from Aldous Huxley. 
Even younger than was Max Beerbohm 
when he became a classic, he seemed to 
have brought his talents to a surpris- 
ing and erudite maturity. He has what 
appears increasingly rare among the 
young Englishmen who come up from 
Oxford and Cambridge to the capital of 
their imperial island to make a name 
for themselves among the immortals 
and the poets who die young, a rich 


knowledge of recent French literature; | 


he is widely enough read in these con- | 


temporary theories of life, sex and poli- 
tics to make excellent fun of them. In 
Leda, Rimbaud and Laforgue were more 
conspicuous as influences than Collins 
and Gray. Limbo had a delightful 
originality, in English. Moreover. he 
seemed so nonchalant with his scepti- 
cism, so witty in his despair at his own 
inadequacy, that he was like some bril- 
liant-winged, absurdly-pated Manda- 
rin drake amid the sober domestic duck- 
lings which paddle so comfortably 


around and around in the sluggish pond | 


over which Mr. J. C. Squire hovers, 
serenely respectable. 

One looked forward with zest to his 
first novel, which it was announced 





would continue, with proper modern- | 


ity, the tradition of Thomas Love Pea- 
cock. But it must be confessed that 
Crome Yellow is a disappointment. The 
volume is bound with appropriate 
gaudiness in chrome and runs to 307 
pages, which is about 200 pages too 
long. The material is inadequate to 
the treatment. The best thing in the 
book is the last paragraph, which, not 
(Continued on page 104) 








From Down-Adown-Derry 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY 
WALTER DE LA MARE: 


DOWN-ADOWN-DERRY 


Apriceless collection of Mr. de 
la Mare’s fairy poems, both old 
and new, illustrated in colour 
and line by Miss Dorothy P. 
Lathrop, illustrator of The Three 
Mulla-Mulgars. $3.00 


THE VEIL and 
OTHER POEMS 


Mr. de la Mare’s long-awaited 
volume of new poems, announced 
last fall as “The Last Coach- 
load.” $2.00 


ByBEVERLEY NICHOLS 
PATCHWORK 


A brilliant novel of life at Ox- 
ford, by one of the outstanding 
members of the younger gener- 
ation in England. It will .inevi- 
tably challenge comparison with 
“This Side of Paradise’, and 
“The Beginning of bla oe 

1.75: 


By ROMAIN ROLLAND; 
PIERRE ET LUCE 


Far different from ‘‘Cleram- 
bault”’ is this delicate and charm- 
ing French love-story—‘an idyll 
of love’, says the Nation. $1.50 
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A MUSICAL TOUR 
TO THE LAND OF THE PAST 
M. Rolland explores delightful 


corners and byways in tracing 
the transitional period in the 
history of modern music. $2.50 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


NEW YORK 
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DAMNED 


The 


BEAUTIFUL 
and 


The new novel by 


F. Scott 
Fitzgerald 


Author of 
“This Side of Paradise’ 


Sidney Howard says of it: 


“Brilliant, and it cuts horribly 
deep. Now we know that 
‘This Side of Paradise’ wasn’t 
all. There’s no stopping him. 
He will make them all look up 
this time.” 


At all Bookstores - - $2.00 








Charles Scribner’s Sons 























A fascinating story of world | 


politics in 1934, by the author 
of “The Great Impersona- 
tion”’ 


THE GREAT 
PRINCE SHAN 


By 
E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Germany hated E. Phillips Op- 
penheim, because he was the first 
writer of fiction to proclaim the 
Teutonic menace. Will the League 
of Nations and the disarmament 
agreements remove all threats of 
war, or will Oppenheim again prove 
to be a true prophet? “The Great 
Prince Shan” makes an absorbing 
tale that will rank with Oppen- 
heim’s finest stories of international 
intrigue. $2.00 


“Cosmo Hamilton’s Best 
Book”—Harper’s Bazar 


THE RUSTLE 
OF SILK 


By 
COSMO HAMILTON 


Sir Philip Gibbs says: “ ‘The 
Rustle of Silk’ is the best novel of 
Post-war conditions that has yet 
been written. So many of the char- 
acters are recognisable that it will 
be interesting to see who fits the 
cap, The heroine is a most extraor- 
dinary young woman and in spite 
of myself I liked her.” $1.90 


For Sale At All Booksellers 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 





PUBLISHERS - - BOSTON 
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Acclaimed by Bridge Players Greatest Success of Years. 





A and B. 


new series. 


Full Directions for deal- 
ing in each pack. Set of 
12 interesting hands, per 
pack, $1.50. 

Books, “Analysis of 
Bidding and Play”, $1.00. 


version of these hands. 


arrangement of 


ding and Play. 


New Sees Issued 


(Series B) 


Packs, No. 3 and No. 4 


and 


“Analysis of Bidding and Play” 


for Packs, 3 and 4 


Get it. 


IMPROVE YOUR PLAY PAINLESSLY WITH 


Milton C. Work’s masterly 
Auction 


hands, with Analysis of Bid- 








general— 


If you want information on any particular book— 
If you want us to buy a book for you (without fee)— 


Vanity Fair Book Department 
19 West 44th Street. New York 














Can the Modern is oman Live by Love 
Alone? 


You 


By MAGDELEINE MARX 
Author of “Woman.” 


New York Times: “Excellent analyses 
of fine shades of thought and feeling, a 
method of narration striking in its 
omissions, ardent, seldom failing to 
produce an effect of tension.’ 

New York Herald: “A book which is 
like no other—something lyrical, stir- 
ring, beautiful and repeal 


THOMAS SELTZER, New York 




















i Desert Love 
ri By Joan Conquest 


The most enthralling tale of passion and romance 

that has appeared for years, giving a glowing and 

intimate —, of the Egyptian desert. $2.00 
t All Booksellers or 


THE MACAULAY COMPANY, ae 
\ 


-17 West 38th St., New York 








THE 
FAIR REWARDS 
by Thomas Beer 


A story of the American stage 


from the opening of “The 

Prisoner of Zenda” up to the 

present time by a young Ameri- 

can whose originality of talent 

is already known to many, 
$2.50 net. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 


220 W. g2nd St. 
S] e e re e' fy 
<I KIKI IRS 


| 


Your dealer now has or can get for you the four | 
completed Par Auction Packs, containing in all 48 | 
hands, together with “The Analysis of Bidding 
and Play” by Mr. Work to give you the expert’s 
In two volumes for Series 


ADDED FEATURE: A 54th card contains the | 
par score for each of 12 hands in each pack | of | 

The indicators on backs of cards sim- | 
plified for quicker dealing. 


ANALYSIS of BIDDING and PLAY of new | 


series also ready for distribution. 


We will send you Par Auction complete if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Makers of “The World’s Best Games” 


Par Auction 


Books 


If you want to know about the best current books in 





New York 











The best book on Auction ever written 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
STANDARDS 


By WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD 
Limp cloth, pocket size, $2.00 
STOKES, Publisher 
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Three 
Unusual Books 


THE HOPE OF 
THE FUTURE 


By Edward E. Eagle 


with forewords and prefaces by 
President War- 
ren G. Harding 
Premier Lloyd 
George 
Premier Arthur 
eighan, 
Canada 
Premier William 
Morris Hughes, 
Australia 
Premier William 
Massey, New 
Zealand 
Premier Sir 
James Craig, 
Northern Ire- 


A book of vital iiiewesk to 
every American who believes 
that the world is made better 
whenever two men understand 
each other. With this as a 
basis, Mr. Eagle, himself an 
American, endeavors to inter- 
pret for Americans the life, 
customs and spirit of the Brit- 
ish Empire and more especially 
of the Dominions. 


Illustrated $2 net 


RUMMY-.- 
NISCENCES 


By Frederick P. Kafka 
with illustrations 

In Rummyniscences Mr. 
Kafka has given in bright, 
clever lines by far the best 
book that has marked the pass- 
ing of the Pre-Prohibition era. 

For something less than the 
prevailing price extorted for a 
couple of highballs surrepti- 
tiously served, you can inhale 
the old congenial atmosphere; 
frequent in spirit the old fa- 
miliar haunts, and revel mid 
the old cherished memories 
that this entertaining Look will 
vividly recall to you. 


Illustrated Price $1.50 


THE BEGGAR’S 
VISION 


By Brookes More 
“The Leading Narrative Poet of 
merica”’ 

The _ recep- 
tion given The 
Beggar’s Vision 
is unusual— 
but so is the 
book. The rare 
beauty and 
imagery of the 
text is ade- 
quately inter- 
preted by the 
striking illus- 
trations, and 
the whole 
makes in every way one of the 
most remarkable books of a gen- 
eration. $2 net. 


THE 
CORNHILL PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
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VANITY FAIR 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 











Native soya bean storage bins, which will be supplanted by modern grain elevators. 


Manchuria in 1920 shipped 1,280,800 tons of 





28,526,100 pounds of bean meal and 242,359.600 pounds of bean oil. 


A Modern Manna— 


the Manchurian Soya Bean 


“The rapid rise of the Soya Bean to a crop of special importance in 
the world’s commerce in the past few years is one of the most remark- 
able agricultural developments of recent times.”—From a recent re- 
port of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


The soya bean has been an important food inChina for 5,000 
years, but it is only during the past few years that America 
and Europe have learned of the great utility of this prime 


staple of the soil of Manchuria. 


The Japanese firm of 


Mitsui & Co. made the first shipments abroad in 1908. 
Huge quantities of soya bean oil were imported into the 
United States during the World War to supply essential 


raw materials. 


With its very high content of protein (40%), the soya 
bean has been characterized as a “modern manna.” Among 
its many uses the Department of Agriculture lists these: 


Food Products: Flour, Bread, Cake, 
Macaroni, Milk, Cheese, Casein, 
Confections, Coffee Substitutes, Soy 
Sauce, Soups, Roasted Beans, Boiled 
Beans, Baked Beans, Breakiast 
Foods, Diabetic Foods, Lard and 
Butter Substitute, Salad Oil. 


Manufactures: Glycerin, Explo- 
sives, Enamels, Varnish, Linoleum, 
Paints, Celluloid, Ink, Soap, Water- 
proofing, Rubber Substitute, Lu- 
bricants. 


In Agriculture: Stock Feed. Fer- 
tilizer, Green Manure, Ensilage and 
Hay. 


The development of a world market for Manchuria’s chief product 
has resulted from the activities of the South Manchuria Railway 
in improving the quality of the soya bean and exploiting new uses 
for it through its agricultural research laboratories, and in systematiz- 
ing the transportation and merchandizing of the crop. The growth 














Lama Tower at Liaoyang. 
More than 1000 years old. 
Covered with carved images 
of Buddha and his disciples. 


of the industry has provided employment 
for hundreds of thousands of Chinese, who 
have been attracted to Manchuria from 
the neighboring provinces. 


From the pusy port of Dairen, the gate- 
way to Manchuria and the southern terminus 
of the Railway, merchant ships of many 
mations now carry great cargoes of soya 
beans and bean oil to the United States, 
England, France, Sweden, Holland, Denmark, 
and Egypt, as well as to neighboring countries, 


The South Manchuria Railway is a builder 
of prosperity in this land of opportunities. 


The South Manchuria Railway, running through 
Chosen (Korea) and Manchuria, is the only railway 
in the Orient with All-American equipment. It 
conducts a chain of hotels-de-luxe, travel bureaus 
and city and country clubs. i 
For information and free travel literature, write 
Mr. Y. Tamura, South Manchuria Railway, 
Broadway, New York. 
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Your Host and Guide 


South Mancuuria 
RAILWAY 





bean cake, 597,900 tons of beans, 








A Tour of the 


National Parks 


An Ideal Holiday for this 


Summer 


HENEVER Congress tables a bill 

for which you have been rooting, 

or puts a 150% tariff on one of 
your favourite imported articles of con- 
sumption, remember what our Legis- 
lature has done for you in giving you 
the National Parks. 

And whenever your train misses a 
connection, or you find that you can 
only get an upper when you have made 
your reservation at least an hour ahead 
of departure time, stifle your wrath 
with the railroads in reflecting on the 
service they have done you in bringing 
the Parks to your door—or at least in 
taking you to the door of the Parks. 

For it must be admitted that the 
country as a whole has shown a very 
inadequate measure of appreciation for 
the inestimable heritage of the Parks. 
Yet what do they know of America, 
who do not the Parks, etc. . . .? No 
politician should be allowed to discuss 
the United States, no writer to dismiss 
the country with an epigram, until he 
has made a tour of the Parks. A trip 
through at least one of them should be 
prerequisite to receiving American 
citizenship; certainly it should be an es- 
sential qualification for the holding of 
any Federal office. 


Naming the Parks 


UT though we may not have done 

much to earn these incomparable 
gifts of nature, at least we have had the 
sense to preserve them from exploitation. 
A fine thing, and our own! The next 
time you hear a foreign lecturer ex- 
patiating on what America lacks, why 
not get up and ask him if he has a little 
Yellowstone in his home? 

The trouble is, however, that many 
foreigners know more about the Parks 
than do the natives. Ask yourself the 
question (as they say in the advertise- 
ments), How many National Parks are 
there? Then write down the names of 
all those which you can remember. We 
wish we could have a little gamble with 
every reader of Vanity Fair according to 
the system of the famous Mr. Canfield; 
that is, charging you, say, twenty-five 
dollars for the privilege of guessing, and 
giving you back $2.50 for every one 
which you recall correctly. 

Of course, everyone knows of the 
Yellowstone and the Yosemite and the 
Grand Canyon (which, strictly speak- 
ing, is not a National Park but a Na- 
tional Monument, whatever the differ- 
ence may be). The American equivalent 
of Macaulay’s schoolboy could doubtless 
remember the Glacier National Park 
and the Rocky Mountain Park, and per- 
haps a few others. But—well, try the 
test on yourself. 

Part of the general ignorance on this 
subject is doubtless due to a hard-dying 
feeling that the Parks are a long way off 
and very inaccessible. They are a long 
way from some localities, but inac- 
cessible to none. During recent years 
the railroads have done a wonderful 
work in making the journey to and from 
these national playgrounds easy, com- 
fortable and inexpensive. 

The circular tour of the Parks is a 
particularly valuable service which the 
different agencies of travel have inaug- 
urated. In approximately two months, 
you can now swing around the circle of 
all the major Parks and most of the 
minor ones, with your railroad reserva- 
tions, hotel accommodations, meals and 
motor trips all arranged for you—the 
bothersome details of traveling elimi- 
nated, but with ample liberty of move- 


Ld 


ment left to keep the tour free from un. 
due regimentation. 

Another great accomplishment of 
the past few seasons has been the 
throwing open of the Parks to motor 
traffic. Not only are there excellent 
roads through the most interesting sec. 
tions (there is even one to the top of 
Pike’s Peak) but a great transcontinen- 
tal highway has been built, link by 
link, which leads from Chicago to and 
through the Parks. The National 
Parks Highway Association will give 
full information on routes, garages and 
hotels along this great road, which it 
has done so much to get constructed, 

Be it here said, too, for the benefit of 
those who require the comforts of civili- 
zation amid the call of the wild, that 
the hotel accommodations in the Parks 
are excellent; while for those pioneer- 
ing souls who wish to enter right into 
the spirit of the tour there are the 
camps available, with all the necessary 
paraphernalia of horses, pack-ponies, 
guides and equipment ready. 

To one who arrived there during a 
seismic disturbance, when every geyser 
in the Park was playing, including many 
which had been quiescent for years, the 
Yellowstone must stand first in the 
memories of a wonderful holiday. 
(This effect, of course, cannot be guar- 
anteed for every tourist). Others, who 
still breathe with difficulty since that 
first gasp they gave when the Grand 
Canyon swam into their ken, place this 
Monument ahead of the others. For 
sheer beauty the Yosemite, perhaps, 
leads—and it has its share of grandeur 
too. For primeval wildness the Rocky 
Mountain National Park, apart from 
its hotels and roads, is probably the 
least altered region of the whole United 
States. 

And there is Mount Rainier, where 
you have winter sports all the summer; 
Glacier Park, of the glaciers (naturally) 
and the Blackfeet Indians; Sequoia of 
the giant trees and startling precipices; 
Mesa Verde of the prehistoric cliff dwel- 
lings; Crater Lake, with its waters of 
more than Mediterranean blue; and so 
on down the full catalogue, not for- 
getting the easy side trips to such places 
as the Painted Desert, the Petrified 
Forest, Mushroom Park, and San Diego, 
with its romantic vis-a-vis Tia Juana 
just across the Mexican border. 


The Beauty of the Parks 


OWEVER, the railroads and travel 

agencies have employed many 
highly-talented and (presumably) high- 
ly-paid writers to describe the beauty 
and romance of the Parks, and not one 
of them has succeeded in conveying one 
tenth of it. Accordingly we do not 
propose to repeat their failures here. 
Since the open season for travel folders 
is now on us, we suggest that you send 
for some of these entertaining booklets 
and just look at the photographs. That 
will be enough. Even the literal lens 
of the camera, which cannot see the 
aura of beauty that the human eye im- 
parts nor the magical pigments lavished 
by nature on these favoured sites, is suf- 
ficient by itself to send us all to the 
ticket offices—and to a summer of most 
entrancing and recreative travel. 

En route to Paris, where, being good, 
we are all presumably going to die, let 
us stop off at least once at the National 
Parks. To put it on no higher grounds, 
we have paid for them with our money. 
Why not realize on our investment? 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 


‘Empress’ Express Route to Europe 
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Via Quebec and the St. Lawrence 
Only Four Days on Atlantic to 


CHERBOURG—SOUTHAMPTON—HAMBURG 


682 Drench Montreal, the largest inland 
aaeda port in the world, with its 
historic Chateau Ramezay and 
alluring side trips. 

Quebec, the “Gibraltar ot Ameiica,” with its Citadel, 
its Plains of Abraham and memories of Wolfe and 
Montcalm, with its old-world French quaintness and 
charm, and palatial Chateau Frontenac. 

The voyage down the river — the broad highway 
traveled by La Salle, Cartier and Champlain, pioneer- 
ing adventurers from the old world—with the beauties 


of primeval forest and rocky cliffs on either hand, the 
shores dotted with thriving hamlets and busy towns. 


Then the broad expanse of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
past Anticosti, the Magdalens, Cape Breton Island and 
Newfoundland to the open sea. 


Fresh-Water 
A 0“ by four glorious days on the 


Salt-Water Journey Atlantic. A fresh-water, salt- 


water journey on board one of the large finely 
appointed “Empress” liners from Quebec to Cher- 
bourg, Southampton and Hamburg. 


An “inland voyage” followed 


“Empress of The “Empress of France” will be 
Scotland” joined this spring by the new “Empress 

of Scotland,” the largest liner on the 
St. Lawrence route. 


This new queen of the Canadian service is a magni- 
ficent oil-burning vessel of 25,037 gross tons with every 
appointment for the comfort of the traveler. Twelve 
public rooms, including regally decorated ballroom, 
music-room, smoking-rooms, and palm garden. 

All the “Empress” trans-Atlantic liners have large well- 
ventilated staterooms, and service and cuisine to satisfy 
the most experienced travelers. 


Everything Canadian Pacific standard—none better. 


One-Class The Canadian Pacific also offers a 
Service splendid one-class service between 

Montreal and Quebec and Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Southampton and Antwerp. 


Bridging Two Oceans— The Canadian Pacific 
Linking Four Continents 8 the world’s greatest 

transportation sys- 
tem. With 19,600 miles of railway it reaches practically 
every part of Canada and many parts of the United States. 
Its trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific steamship services 
link America with Europe, Asia, the Orient and Australia. 


For rates and full information about your ocean and rail trips, 


Ask the CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Apply to General Agents at 


Pate, Ca esis sicwccce 49 No. Forsyth St. Detroit, Mich............. 1239 Griswold St. Pittsburgh, Pa..........00. 340 Sixth Ave, 
Boston, Mass....cccvececs 405 Boylston St. Los Angeles, Cal........635 So. Spring St. Portland, Ore.......cccscsceses 55 Third St. 
te (Sal ie AA oe ee 160 Pearl St. Minneapolis, Minn...611 Second Ave., So. San Francisco, Cal.......... 675 Market St. 
Chicago, Til..........% 40 No. Dearborn St. Montreal, Can........... 141 St. James St. Seattle, Wash............. 608 Second Ave. 
ge ee ee 430 Walnut St. New York, N. Y...Madison Ave. at 44th St. St. Louis, Mo.............+-- 420 Locust St. 
Cleveland. O....<s.ss%es< 1046 Prospect Ave. 


Canadian Pacific Offices All Over the World. 
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In One Great 
Service 


Even if operated alone in 
the White Star Line’s service 
to Cherbourg and South- 
ampton, the new 56,000-ton 
Majestic, largest ship in the 
world, would bring to it a 
commanding distinction. 


But when this service in- 
cludes, besides the world’s 
largest ship, the new 34,000- 
ton Homeric, largest twin- 
screw liner in the world, and 
the far-famed and magnifi- 
cent Olympic, it becomes 
inevitably the chosen goal 
of luxurious trans-Atlantic 
travel. 


This service is no less re- 
markable for its regularity 
than for the individual size 
and splendor of its ships. 
Travelers who formerly 
waited an Olympic sailing 
date to channel ports may 
now sail any week on one 
of these great ships. 


Regular weekly sailings to 
Liverpool via Queenstown 
with the Adriatic, Baltic, 
Celtic, and Cedric, each over 
20,000 tons. This service 
appeals especially to families 
and tourist parties. You land 
near the beautiful Lake 
District, the Shakespeare 
Country, and the Mountains 
of North Wales. 


With our long experience 
in operating famous trans- 
Atlantic liners, we maintain 
standards of distinction on 
every voyage and cruise. 
Booklets and detailed infor- 
mation sent on request. 





No. 1 Broadway, New York City 
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opportunity. 


“rush” Abroad really begins. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Paris 


A North Cape Cruise 
To all travelers Abroad this summer, the 1922 Raymond- 
Whitcomb North Cape Cruise offers a delightfully new 
Sailing from New York, June 28, on the 
luxurious S.S. “Osterley,” it follows an incomparable 
course along the sublimely beautiful Northland coast. 


Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
With accommodations from suites with private bath to 
single rooms, and rates from $675 upward (including gen- 
erous shore excursions and homeward passage on great 
Cunard Liners), the Cruise will visit Iceland, the North 
Cape, the majestic Fjords, Christiania, Copenhagen, Hel- 
singborg — Sweden— Zeebrugge— Belgium, and London. 


Europe this Summer 
Raymond-Whitcomb Tours de Luxe of Europe will assure 
you of the best accommodations on land and sea when the 
This year we particularly 
feature the “Passion Play.” We shall gladly send you our 
profusely illustrated Europe or North Cape Booklets. 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
Beacon and Park Streets, Boston 
CHICAGO 


SAN_ FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
London 
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Majestic Mount Robson, 
Alt. 13,069 feet. 
Jasper Park and Mount Robson Park embrace 
the scenic mountain wonders of the Dominion. 
Canadian National Railways cross the Rockies 
at the lowest altitude, the easiest gradients and 
in view of Canada’s highest peaks. 
Highlands of Ontario 

Your Ideal Vacation is realized in Algonquin 
Park (Alt. 2,000 ft.)—Muskoka Lakes—Great 
Lakes—30,000 Islands Georgian Bay—Lake of 
Bays—Kawartha Lakes—Timagami—Nipigon— 
Quetico—Minaki. Fishing, Boating, Golf, Camp- 





ing and finest Hotels. Hay fever is unknown. 
Lower St. Lawrence and Maritime Provinces. 
Fishing, Hunting and Camping 
Real fishing and hunting in virgin streams and 
unspoiled big game country in NOVA SCOTIA, 
NEW _ BRUNSWICK, QUEBEC, ONTARIO, 
ALBERTA and BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
For full information write 

Canadian National or 

Grand Trunk Railways 
at any of the following addresses. Ask for 
Booklet E, mentioning districts that interest you 

Boston, 294 Washington street. Buffalo, 1019 

Chamber of Commerce Building; Chicago, 64 
West Adams Street; Cincinnati, 406 Traction 
Building; Detroit, 527 Majestic Building; Du- 
luth, 430 W. Superior Street; Kansas City, 334 
Railway Exchange Building; Los Angeles, 7th 
and Spring Streets; Minneapolis, 518 Second 
Ave., South; New York, 1270 Broadway; Pitts- 
burgh, 505 Park Building; Portland, Me., 
Grand Trunk Station; San Francisco, 689 Mar- 
ket Street; Seattle, 902 Second Avenue; St. 
Louis 305 Merchants Laclede Building; St. 
Paul, 4th and Jackson Streets. 

H. H. Melanson 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Canad- 
ian National Railways, Toronto, 


Can. 

G. T. Bell 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Grand 
Trunk Railway, Montreal, Can. 
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overlooking Rock Creek 
Park, combines cosmo- 
politan luxury with 
country-like charm. 


HARRY, WARDMAN ELMER DYER 


President Manager 
Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 











A high-class, 
for Ladies wonties alone. 
0 


HOTEL WEBSTER 
(near 5th Ave.) i 

38 West 45th Street, New York City 

conveniently located hotel. 


hn P. Tolson. 


Ideal 


Write for map & rates. 





[aE PLAZA @ 


FIFTH AVENUE at CENTRAL PARK | 


NEW 
xurious World 


YORK 
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109-113 -.. Hotel St. James 


Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway. 


by women traveling without escort. 3 


Times Sq. 
N. Y. City. 


An 


hotel of quiet dignity having the atmosphere and 
appointments of a well-conditioned home. 
favored 
utes’ walk to 40 theatres and all best shops. Rates 
and booklet on application, W. i 


Much 
min- 


Johnson Quinn, 
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TRAVEL 
LITERATURE 
on REQUEST 


from 


THE NAST 


PUBLICATIONS 
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2. When 


3. Manchuria. 


on 


an 


We have selected from 
among the many descrip- 
tive booklets submitted by 
the transportation com- 
panies, a limited list of 
those appropriate to the 
season. 


These interesting bro- 
chures will assist in plan- 
ning your trip, assure you 
of many helpful sugges- 
tions, and, with the further 
service of the Nast Inter- 
national Travel Bureau, 
permit of your comparing 
the charms of many at- 
tractive resorts. 


. Bridging two oceans and linking 
four continents. Interesting in- 
formation concerning the Can- 
adian Rockies, the resorts of 
eastern Canada, and two of the 
great steamship lines across the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

it happens 
What is your plan? Not just 
Europe, but ‘‘When’’ and 
“Where” and “What” particular- 
ly? This little book may even 
hold the name of the one thing 
you have been dreaming of all 
your life, or may suggest to you 
the thing you will now look for- 
ward to. 


in Europe. 


The lover of the 
Orient who plans to visit the 
Chinese Republic, centers his 
thoughts usually around Peking, 
Shanghai, Hongkong and other 
cities whose names are familiar 
to him from childhood. It is but 
a short journey from any of these 
places up into Manchuria—a 
country so old that it is new, a 
country whose wonderful his- 
tory, amazing resources and rich 
Eastern beauty beckon to the 
traveler. 


. The Greatest Highway in the 
World. A handbook full of his- 
torical interest, tracing the de- 
velopment of the arteries of 
travel between New York and 
Chicago. 

. National Parks. They swing, an in- 
comparable circle, from the Mesa 
Verde and Rocky Mountain Parks 
in Colorado, north through the 
Yellowstone to Glacier on the 
Canadian Border, thence westward 
and down the Pacific Coast through 
Mt. Rainier, Crater Lake, Yose- 
mite and Sequoia, and east again 
to Zion and the Grand Canyon, 
fitting climax and most. stu- 
pendous marvel of them all. 


. Washington. A beautifully illus- 
trated booklet of the city that no 
patriotic American can _ visit 
without a better realization of 
the value of his citizenship. 











Any of the above booklets, or in- 


formation pertaining to any pro- 


posed trip will be sent to readers 
on request to:— 


The Nast 


International Travel 


Bureau 


23 West 44th Street 
New York City 
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HOTEL VENDOME 
Gommorwealth Hve. Boston, 
at Dartmouth Street 


APPEALS TO A CLIENTELE 


widely traveled and wisely 
discriminating —to persons 
accustomed to making a fine 
art of daily living. Perfectly 
appointed. Notable for its 
cuisine and service. 


C.H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 


Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 
Franklin K, Pierce, Associate Mgr. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
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THE AMBASSADOR 
New York 


THE AMBASSADOR 
Atlantic City 


(She Ambassador 


HOTELS SYSTEM 


Write for floor plans and illustrated book- 
lets. General offices: THE AMBASSA- 
DOR, Park Avenue at 51st Street, New 
Telephone: Rhinelander 9000. 


CAmericas most distinctive Stels” sf 


York City. 





THE AMBASSADOR 


Les Angeles 


THE ALEXANDRIA 
Los Angeles 
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“The LENOX 


BOSTON 


On Either Side of Copley Sq. 


The BRUNSWICK | 

















HEN you re planning 
to travel, think once. 
Think, ‘Vanity Fair Trav- 
el Bureau.” That settles 
destination, route, hotel. 


MOTOR TOURS 


in private touring cars, landaulets, limou- 
sines in any part of England, Scotland, 
Wales, France and Belgium. You travel as 
in your own car at home. More than 100 
selected itineraries, starting from London, 
Paris or Brussels. Special quotations on 
any trip. 


W. H. Stone, 5! E. 42nd St., New York City 
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CNEEN Oat 
y¥ ° 
+ "Ss Automobile Tour 







65 Day itinerary includ- 
ing every point of Scenic 
and Historic Interest in 
\ es? the United States, $850 
is or particulars 
af * J.RaymondWilson, inc. 
506 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Why worry about 
baggage? 


The theft or destruction of 
your bavgage may mar©r the 
pleasure ot your trip, espe 
cially if you must bear the 
burden of the loss financ tally 


The Insurance ( ompany of 
North America issues a Tourist 
Baggage Policy that protects 
your baggave against prac ti- 
cally all the perils of trans- 
portation and is worth many 
times the cost in the worry 


it saves. 


If you travel at all, it will pay 
you to fll out the attached 
memorandum and mail it to 
us at once 


Any insurance agentorhrokercan 
get you a North America Policy 


Insurance Company 
osm rosaide Wateslet ators! 
PHILADELPHIA 
e Obes and Marie/ 
Capital $ 5.000.000 


MEMORANDUM ( Mail at once? i¢ 
ead et Sones setae! MRT AMERICA Dept, N-6 
Send information regarding Tourist Baggage Insurance 
To 


Addresa___ 





(Neme) 








‘Mention aleo anv other form of insurance (except lide) m which you are interested 











‘The Greenbrier 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va. 


Since 1778, Societys Most Famous Resort 




















Europe The Passion Play 


OBERAMMERGAU 


First Performance in Twelve Years 
France, Battlefields, Germany, Switz- 
erland, Chateau Country, England. 
Entirely by private automobile for practically 
the same cost as others charge by rail and 
automobile. 


Travel the American Way 
omftort) 


KELLY TOURS 
1834 Broadway New York 


Telephone: Columbus 2243 
9 Rue Scribe, 3 Rue Auber, Paris 
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Ae HOMESTEAD 


Christian J. Andersen, Resident Mgr. 
Hot Springs Virginia 


Outdoor Sports. Every Hotel Comfort 




















pleasant it will be. 


your 


23 West 44th Street 


Travelling ? 


If you're contemplating a journey either here 
or abroad, remember that the less bother and 
worry it costs you the more successful and 


The Travel Bureau is a service maintained 
for your convenience. 
want to go, the Travel Bureau will tell you 
how to get there, what to see and when to see 
it. It will furnish you, for the asking, accurate 
and dependable information about railroads, 
hotels, steamships, routes and rates here and 
abroad, and do it promptly and cheerfully. 


There is no charge for this 
service. Just explain fully 
what you want. 
details, 

preferences to the 


NAST INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


No matter where you 


Write all 
dates and 


New York City 
































vest in rest. 


HE supreme capacity 
of great men lies in 
their ability to rest. 

No material investment 
returns such splendid divi- 
dends as ‘‘time off” for 
Intelligent Rest. 

Your human machine 
demands such periods. Un- 
answered — and the brakes 
shut down. If you would 
keep the control of these 
brakes in your own hands— 
Invest in Rest. 


In this connection: 


THE (5LEN 
SPRINGS 


Watkins Glen, N.Y. 
On Seneca Lake 
The Pioneer American ‘Cure’ for 
Heart Disorders 
Wn. E. Leffingwell, President 


The Glen Springs offers 
Intelligent Rest—with sci- 
entific examination to de- 
tect, and treatment to cor- 
rect weakness in time. 


The value of its mineral waters, 
its diagnostic laboratories and 
scientific treatments, is fully recog- 
nized in the medical world. The 
only place in America where Nau- 
heim Baths for Heart and Circula- 
tory Disorders are given with a 
natural calcium chloride brine. 


Situated in beautiful Finger 
Lakes Region of New York State. 


Clear, - invigorating atmos- 
phere. very comfort for your- 
self and _ family. Sun_ parlors, 


recreations, and charm of pleasant 
companionship. 


Illustrated booklets sent on request 





all year. 
But NOW— 
when elements 
of oppressive 
weather are ab- 
sent—is the 
best time to in- 
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SPALDING 








Sport Apparel 
For Men 


Top Coats 


Imported Weaves 
Sweaters 
Golf Suits 
Outing Hats 
Golf Stockings 


Shoes for all Sports 











Wm. McCRORY 


SHIRTMAKER and 
HABERDASHER 


IMPORTED NOVELTIES 


A. G. SPALDING & BROs. 


523 Fifth Avenue 211 So. State Street AT THE CHAUVE-SOURIS 





NEW YORK CHICAGO In MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
Philadelphi Cleveland Seattl | 
San Neate Oakland Los Anadies 32 West 46th Street 


NEW YORK 






































The Fashions and Pleasures of 


New York 


F course all smart New York has America has become fashionable. The 
seen the “Chauve-Souris,” but if pre-war American who could contem- 
by chance you have not seen it, go plate life “abroad” is no longer fashion- 
at once, otherwise you will be forced to able; things have changed. The visiting 
pretend at lunch and dinner that you foreigner does not wish to dine in a 
have seen it; because no one would dare marble palace with footmen in powdered 
admit he has not if he wishes to ap- wigs, but he wants to taste of our na- 
pear up on things. And it is very tional pleasures. The clever host takes 
dangerous to talk of things one hasn't him to Reuben’s for a special sandwich, 
seen, though very often tempting. Have to Child’s for hot cakes, or to Hicks’ 
you never heard people discuss books for a fresh fruit ice cream soda. Even a 
which you are sure they have never ride in the subway is a bit of native 
read, or new theories which they have local colour. 
not studied? Of course, no one can We now show off modern life in New 
prove this, but we suspect that it is very York, just as they show off old castles 
often the case. You must go to the in Italy and Spain. It is the smart thing 
“Chauve-Souris,” because, as you know, to do, and also an excellent way to 
it is not a ballet, but a continental divert the foreigners’ mind from the 
vaudeville show with a most intimate never failing topic of the steam heat. 
Established and decorative note. You will see a They will never understand that the 
1855 | funny little perspective of America psychology of the American mind makes 





Mc Cutcheon’s 


For the Man 
Shirts, Collars and 


Neckwear—Pajamas, 
Socks, and Under- 
wear—Sweaters, Golf 
Hose, etc.— All at 
the lowest prices con- 
sistent with quality. 


Jas. McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave. and 34th St., New York 














>PR iN © 
BUSINESS SUITS OF 


UNCOMMON QUALITY 
AND CHARACTER. 


FIFTY DOLLARS 
AND MORE 


CUSTOM FINISH | 
READY-TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


FFINCHILIEY 


SWest 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 





through the eyes of the European painter it absolutely necessary that we all have 
who has never been here. our Florida winter, whether it be at 

At the present moment, artistic Eu- Palm Beach or the Plaza Hotel on Fifth 
rope has a “crush” on everything Avenue. Even with all the disadvan- 
American, on Jazz and American negro tages of steam heating there are some 
orchestras. New dance steps are in- pleasures, and even thrills, to be derived 
vented and said to come from America. from it. What could be more delightful | | 
































Bon Voyage Box 
On Sailing Day 


Makes the most acceptable gift to the 
traveler, Dainties that contribute de- 
lightful additions to the impromptu 
tea on deck, Varied assortments of 
Dean’s Cakes, Candies and other 
delicacies specially packed to retain 
their freshness throughout the voy- 
age. @ B BW $2.75 to $40.00, 


Price Lise on Request 


628 Fifth Ave., New York 
Established in 1839 


2000C 


5c 


3000C 
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American shoes are loudly advertised 
abroad and everyone has a perfectly 
childish adoration for sky-scrapers and 
Ford cars. In imagination it has be- 
come the Promised Land for exploita- 
tion by the modern intellectual. 


than to walk through the park on a 
brisk cold Sunday and lunch at the Ca- 


sino, which, by the way, is re-done and | 
open for business, with a steam heating | 


system installed which transforms the 
(Continued on page 28) 














The Proverbial 


Needle 


We have a nose for needles 
—such treasured trifles as 
rare stick pins and dress 
studs. Haystacks never daunt 
us. We can buy you a camp 
trailer or a custom motor 
body. 


No matter how big or how 
small it is, or how much 
trouble you’ve had _ search- 
ing for it unsuccessfully, ask 
us. Vanity Fair’s Shoppers 
will tell you where it is. 
They'll buy it for you; and 
they won’t charge a cent for 
the service. 


Vanity Fair Shoppers 
19 W. 44th St., New York City 
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A sympathetic knowledge 
of architecture is essential 
to the successful creation 
of an interior setting— 
that the furniture, hang- 
ings, color and disposition 
of the furnishing elements 
shall complement and 
harmonize with the ar- 
chitectural background. 
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4 East 55th St 
“New York. 














Elizabeth Arden, authority on 
all the arts that contribute to 
personal loveliness, emphasizes 
the importance of keeping the 
eyes gay and youthful and spark- 
ling. And so she has made a 
series of wonderful preparations 


just for the eyes. Begin today 


to use them: 


Venetian Special Eye Cream—to be pat- 
ted on the lids and under the eyes. Nour- 
ishing, delicate, keeps the muscles and 
skin firm and smooth, $1.50. 


Venetian Special Eye Lotion—comforts and 
Strengthens the eyes when they are tired 
and aching. Use with eye-cup morning 
and night and after motoring. 

Venetian Crystalline Eye-Drops—make the 
eyes bright and clear; remove inflammation 
and redness. $1.25. 


Venetian Puffy Eye Strap—of soft rubber. 
Wear it at night or while relaxing, to ban- 
ish lines and puffiness about the eyes, $3. 
Venetian Eyelash Grower—a rich ointment 
Which stimulates the growth of long, 
Sweeping lashes. $2. 


Write to Elizabeth Arden for 
her booklet “‘The Quest of the 
Beautiful,’? and for personal ad- 
vice on beauty. Add postage 
when ordering, unless order ex- 
ceeds $10. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
Salon d'Oro, 673-J Fifth Ave. 


25 Old Bond Street, London 
255 Rue St. Honoré, Paris 
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ESTABLISHED 1874 
2 and 4 E. Forty-Fourth St. 
NEW YORK 


WETZEL are 

tailors for men 
desiring to be groomed 
correctly in every de- 
tail—it has ever been 
their privilege to serve 
a distinguished clien- 






£ otistiale Shop | 


Tur. 


COMPLETE 
Sportwear for Women 


Voguish Costumes of the 
Smartest Sport Fabrics 
also Knitted Apparel 
Characterized by Supreme 
| Distinction. Prices most 
conservative. 





| Correspondence Solicited 


677 FIFTH AVENUE 
| NEW YORK 
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MM 


IMPORTING CO.’S 


STANDARD PIPES 


Their quality cannot be questioned 





Ly accordance with our well known policy 
to supply our patrons with merchandise of 
undoubted superiority, we take pleasure in 
announcing the introduction of Our Own 
Standard Pipes—Natural and Bruyére—made 


in England. 


MM Importing Co. 


6 East 45 St., New York 


























grain, harness 


inside trimmed. 





ordinary price. 


$8.00 


A custom built shoe at an 


The Strand No.1450 


Real English model of 
Tan Imported Scotch- 


stitched 


vamp; extremely broad 
sole, shank and heel. Calf 


Illustrated folder mailed upon request 


London Character Shoes 
1480 Broadway 


New York 
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temperature to that of the Tropics. 
Rubber plants, palm trees, head waiters, 
steam radiators and _ excellent hors 
d’ceuvres all combine there to paint a 
futurist picture which with little ex- 
planation would be understood by all 
who care to do so. 

As we ride up and down Fifth Avenue 
in our motor cars or motor buses, do 
we ever realize the: wonders we are 
casually passing by? A _ nonchalant 
glance into the shop window may sug- 
gest the sort of thing which lurks be- 
yond if we were only to go inside and 
prowl about. “Window Shopping” can 
be done inside the shop as well as out, 
and it is very often more interesting. 
How many of us know that in Tiffany’s 
one can find the most beautiful collec- 
tion of uncut semi-precious stones in 
the world. They are in a little glass 
case at the far end of the shop. There 
are stones here we had never seen be- 
fore, and some we have never even 
heard of. 


Artifice and Certainty 


HERE is a beautifully arranged bou- 

quet of artificial flowers at Oving- 
ton’s, which can be floated in a large flat 
glass bowl, or gracefully arranged in a 
vase for the centre of your dining table, 
so that your parlour maid does not feel 
called upon to perpetrate some floral 
horror as a surprise for you at the lunch 
table. Leigh has large jars of Virginia 
clover powder, which has the most won- 
derful smell in the world. You could 
never resist it. Peck & Peck have the 
most beguiling sales of men’s socks for 
ninety cents, which lure one into the 
shop, where one is eventually tempted 
by some luxury in the way of sweaters 
or sport clothes. 

Do you ever go across the street to 
Cartier? You ought to, because there 
are such things there as one has never 
dreamed of, and only a very beautiful 
nature could resist a feeling of envy of 
those who may possess them. These 
are only a few of the tantalizing things 
that exist just the other side of the shop 
windows, all the way up the Avenue to 
the Rolls-Royce showroom opposite the 
Plaza. If you are interested in motor 
cars, you may attend the informal auto- 
mobile salon which is held just outside 
the Hicks fruit shop every night on 
Fifth Avenue after the theatre hour. 
Every make of the most luxurious car 
is represented for comparison. This is 
also an excellent moment to study 
fashions, especially the fashion in eve- 
ning wraps. What furs does our lady 
wear on her evening wrap? Watch the 
door of Hicks and you will know. 


Pleasant Inanities 


DINNER conversation is mostly about 
trivialities and if you will watch and 
study carefully the people who shine at 
dinner, you will discover they are mostly 


F AIR 





those who make an amusing story out 
of the unimportant incidents of the day 
How does one do it? By keeping the 
eyes open. All these wonderful things 
that happen under our noses are the 
things about which the imaginative write 
plays and books and which the conver. 
sationalist makes into romance. Of 
course all clever people stretch the point 
but who really knows what another 
sees? So that one must believe if one 
is to be amused. How often have we 
travelled in the same day coach that 
Sinclair Lewis made famous in “Main 
Street”? The same baby crying, the 
same Germans talking and the same 
smell of peanuts, or was it banana skins, 
and did we ever notice it before? Do 
we know that were an artist to paint 
the Jersey Hills, as seen from the Fifth 
Avenue sky-scraper, he would make 
them into some strange exotic thing. 

Is it not strange that in certain phases 
of American life we are stili much be- 
hind Europe? For example, the use of 
colour inside our houses. Our bill- 
posters, advertisements, electric signs, 
taxi cabs and motor buses are almost 
futuristic in their colouring, but the 
interiors of our houses still remain 
cream and pale grey. The respectable 
note is sounded to the point of boredom. 
It is only at a very advanced wall pa- 
per house like Birge that one can find 
really bright colours in wall papers. 
Such things are not difficult to find 
abroad. There are almost as many dec- 
orators who are doing modern decorat- 
ing and using brilliant colours in Paris 
and London as there are those doing 
the faded imitations in the Louis XVI 
tradition. 


Modern Decoration 


HIS is a change in fashion that is 

coming. Watch out for the signs 
of weakness in your best friends’ houses. 
It will not be long till bright orange and 
scarlet and turquoise blue creep into 
their parlours and modernist mural dec- 
orations will be boasted of. Then 
Greenwich Village will no longer have 
a monopoly of bright colours. 

Our modern picture galleries are a 
great success. Who is going to make 
the houses in which these things can 
live? Into what sort of rooms does 
the work of the young artists go from 
the Kingore Galleries and Mrs. Sterner’s 
little gallery in 49th Street? They go 
into our best houses, after being bought 
by our first families. But do they look 
as well on their pale grey walls as they 
would if hung on vivid walls of the 
same scale of colour as their own? One 
has only to see a modern picture living 
in an atmosphere of crude colour to 
realize its effectiveness. 

Then, too, there are great possibilities 
open to mural painters who have wit, fan- 
tasy and charm—and the modern spirit, 
if only they find their proper patrons. 
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Antiques 


DISTINCTIVE ANTIQUES 

Really harmonious decorative French, Italian aud 
American furniture and objects of, art. 
Pulaski 12 East 57th St., N. Y. 


Arts and Crafts 


SANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms ot 
French habitants. Variety of shades & colors. 
Average width 82 inches. Samples, state colors. 
Canadian Homespuns, Ltd., 347 Craig West, Montreal 
COCKCROFT ILLUMINATED BLOUSE. Any col- 
or, crepe de Chine, $6.00. Easily made at home 
Follow instructions & create a beautiful gaynen 
Cockcroft Silk Co., 17 East 39th _ St, ¥. 
THE WIDE VARIETY 

of goods advertised on 

these pages is amazing. 

Read the announcements. 
CANADIAN HOMESPUNS. An attractive assort- 
ment of Homespuns direct from the looms of the 

French-Canadian peasants. 





City 



































Distinctive sport materials, Also, 
BLANKETS, Bed Spreads, Scarves and Bags. 
Samples on request. 

Pandora’s Box, 25 Harrison St. 
East Orange, N. J. Tel. Orange 8242 
FROM THE TIP OF YOUR HAT 
to the tip of your shoes, 
every article of Wearing apparel 
can be purchased from these shops 


























Vest pocket edition of safety razor 
which is collapsible and fits into a 
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A classified list of business concerns which we 


recommend to the 


patronage of our 


readers 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 


Advertising rates given upon request 








Beauty Culture—Cont. 


Flesh Reduction—Cont. 





NEW FACE LIFE—A treatment used at home; 
rejuvenates faces (without cutting). 
Brochure sent free on request. 

Dr. Stackhouse, 347 Sth <Ave., New York City. 





BUST, DOUBLE CHIN, HIPS, ABDOMEN re- 
duced. B-Slym applied externally. Absolutely 
safe, large jar, month’s treatment. $5 postage ppd. 
Re-juvenating Co., 2100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








Madame Berthe’s ZIP positively destroys Hair with 
root. No electricity or caustics. Free demonstra- 
tion at office, Write for booklet. Mme. Berthe, 
Specialist. Dept. SB, 562 Sth Ave... New York. 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM METHOD 
Ring Roller—Bergonie Chair—Electric Light Baths. 
Dr. Joseph R. Ross, Physio-Therapist, 300 Madison 
Ave., cor. 41st St., N. Y. Tel. Vanderbilt 8658. 











Catering 





INFINITE RICHES IN A LITTLE ROOM 
is a phrase which might have 
been invented to describe the 
Shoppers’ and Buyers’ Guide. 





CARDANI 6TH AVE. at 53rd ST. 
For luncheon or special diner 

we recommend our 

Italian Spumoni or 





Furniture & Furnishings for the Home 





Biscuit Praline 
moulded in melou form 
—* — dainty — desserts 


Tel, 1571 Cire New York 


Big Comfortable Chairs for Library—Tables for 
Living-room. Dining room pieces of superior work- 
manship. Painted Bedrooms. Tel. Mad. Sq. 7762 
Mary Allen Distinctive Furniture, 8 W.28th St.,N.Y. 








Children’s Things 


Upholstered Sofas & Chairs & Windsor Chairs. Di- 
rect from factory at distinct savings. Chairs, $19 
to $155. Sofas $119 to $200. a - ae paid. 
Photos sent. Ruder Bros., 21 E. 48th a ies ole 





THE DOLL’S AND CHILDREN’S SHOP 
Festive party frocks, charmingly dressed dolls and 
accessories. Dolls’ Hospital. 
1S West 47th St New York City 


THESE SHOPS ALL GIVE 
excellent services, 
excellent values. 
Patronize them. 





SATISFACTORY VISITS BY MAIL 
rou can purchase anything ad- 
vertised in these pages by letter 
if a- visit is not convenient. 





Gowns Bought 








Cleaning and Dyeing 


MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 

cash value for fine misfit; or slightly used evening 

& street frocks, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silverware. 
69 West 45th Street, New York 





ARTHUR CHEGNAY—Expert French Cleaner & 


Tel. Bryant 1376—We Pay Cash at Once for Used 




















A . . Dyer. Quick service. Gowtis, suits, blouses, laces, | Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, Diamonds, Jewelry, 
two-inch metal box which carries an chiffons, trimmings, ete., cleaned & dyed. Silverware. Highest Prices Guaranteed. Write, 
extra blade. Price $2. May be pur- 121 East 57th Street. New York. Plaza 7198] ’Phone, Send. Mme. Furman, 101 W. 47th St.,N.Y. 
eee through Vanity Fair Shop- THE STERLING QUALITY 
ping Service. ° of these shops is 

Dancing attested by their 
presence in this Guide. 
New_ York HELENE L. SWENEY Boston 


Auction Bridge 


Expert in Modern Dances, specializing in 
teaching gentlemen to lead, ladies to fol- 
low; correcting all faults. Private and 


Gowns Remodeled 
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Memorials 





MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. In gran- 
ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual consid- 
eration. Sketches upon request. The Davis — 
orial Co., Syracuse, N. Y. & 511 5th Ave., N. Y. 








Monograms and Woven Names 





Cash’s Woven Names for marking clothing, house- 
hold & hotel linens, etc. Write for styles & prices. 
J. & J, Cash, Inc., 722 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, 
ee England — France — Australia — Canada. 
Mme. Angela Lattille. Hand embroidered exclusive- 
ly. Artistic monograms & initials. Finest work exe- 
cuted on Trousseaux. Room 431—47 W. 34th St., 

N.Y. Tel. Fitz Roy 0728. Mrs. A. Q. Hodgson, Mer. 











Perfumes 


Wonderful Lasting Perfumes!! The world’s best by 
Giraud of Paris & Grasse; ‘‘Odorantis,’’ ‘‘Dans Les 
Nues,”’ ‘‘Chypre.’”’ 3 Purse-size Extracts $1. Cata- 
log. J. M. Debans, U. S. Agt. 500 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 


Permanent Hair Wave 




















NESTLE’S 
Originators of Permanent Waving. World- 
yamous Experts. 12 and 14 East 49th St., 
Yr. Phone Vanderbilt 9086-4113. 
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Who pays for the drinks? By spin- 
ning this silver hand on the flat 
surface of, a table, it will stop and 
point to “you.” Price $5.00. May 
be purchased through Vanity Fair 
Shopping Service. 





AUCTION BRIDGE TAUGHT BEGINNERS 
and advanced players. Private and class. 
Mrs. Agatha Wilkins 
255 West End Ave. (at 72nd) N. Y. Tel. Col. 7382 


class lessons. Residential work by ar- 
a Teachers’ Courses. Certificates 
nd FeeeN awarded. 
9 E. 59th St. (at 5th Ave.) N.Y. fae Plaza 8612 


MY_ RE-BUILDING OF GOWNS IS THE TALK 
of New York because I make creations out of 
gowns that seem hopeless. Prices reasonable. 
Homer, 7 East 55th St., New York. Plaza 9463. 





LESSONS IN AUCTION BRIDGE 
Beginners or advanced pupils 
Mrs. James Dunne 
102 Waverly Place, N. Y. Tel. Spring 4802 


SHOP vaem wera EASY CHAIR 
Write these shops today. 
They are reliable and ready 
to serve you. 


De 
166 West 49th St., 


EUGENE—THE MASTER BUILDER 
Rebuilder of Hats—Gowns 
Lalla Tailored Suits and Dresses 
New York City. Tel. Bryant 5945 








YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES 
250 officially ruled sheets, 6x 9 in. Your name on 
each sheet. Postpaid anywhere, $2, Agents wanted. 

each Company, 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, O. 


Permanent Hair Wave—Cont. 





CALL AT SCHAEFFER’S if you want expert 
personal attention for a permanent wave. Posi- 
tively no friz or kink. J. Schaeffer. 
542 Fifth Avenue. Phone: Murray fill 5772 











Delicacies 


ONE LAST LOOK 
will probably disclose the 
very advertisement 
you’ve been looking for. 








Beads and Beaded Bags 


WILD BEACH PLUM JELLY 


$3.00 and $4.75 per dozen glasses. Transportation 
prepaid East of the Mississippi. Cape _ Cod 
Products Co., North Truro, Cape Cod, Mass. 





Hair and Scalp Treatment 





BAGS—always fashionable 
Hand crocheted, *hotos mailed. 
eads. Beaded bags repaized. 
Joe Michel 37 West 39th St.. N.Y. 


A SHOPPING TOUR 
Through these pages will be fully as 
interesting and satisfactory as a day 
on Fifth Avenue. 


FRENCH HAIR OIL—GROWS NEW HAIR 
Cures Dandruff. Stops Falling Hair. Two Sizes, 
$1.50 and $3.00. Bozenna Hair Specialists 
Dept. C, 5907 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 





IDEAS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
ean be found 
by exploring 
these pages. 





Designs for Fine Stationery 


YOU CAN TRAVEL AT EASE 
through miles of interesting 
shops by following the 
Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide. 


Sachets 





IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
Sachets for Trousseau and ere Batik hand- 
kerchief Vanity puffs, boxed, $1.00 each. Send for 
Booklet. F. Jaquet, 130 W. 42nd Bereoe New York. 


Shoes 


E. HAYES, INC., 582 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Individual style in ladies’ shoes to order. Ma- 

terials and colors of costumes matched. Write for 
style booklet & directions in self-measurement. 




















Beauly Culture 


FINEST WHITE LINEN FINISH PAPER MADE 
100 sets, $2.00. Die stamped in color, including 
monogram die, $3.00 extra. 


Dept. C., Paramount Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Interior Decorations 





MME. MAYS, Face Specialist, Est. 1891. Per- 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. 
Muscles tightened; endorsed by known physicians. 
oklet sent. 50 W. 49th St., N. Y., Bryant 9426. 





Dress Forms 


CHAPIN, HARPER & DUTE 
76 West 48th St. Seas 6887 
Interior Decorators. Estimates 
and suggestions for town and country work 





MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER permanently 
eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). No 


PNEUFORM—The Pneumatic Dress Form. Gowns 
fitted without personal try-on. Inflated in fitted 


electricity or ison. Stood test 50 years. lining, gives exact figure. Fitted Linings. 
Mme. Julian — 14 West 47th Street, N. Y. | Pneuform, 16 West 46th St.. N. Y. Bryant 5338. 





REDISCOVERED—OLD WORLD SECRET of Slen- 
derness & Health—Reduces Flesh—Relieves Rheu- 
Matism-—External Application only. For — 
tion Write—Primavera Co., 105 W. 40th St., wc 
FACE AND NECK TREATMENTS at the — 
Salon empioy the methods of the great French 
Specialist, Dr. Dys, for 30 years adviser to fash- 
ionable Parisiennes and royalty. 
Special treatments for Wrinkles, Flaccid Tissues, 
Double Chin and Scrawniness. Send for booklet 











Fancy Dress and Costumes 





BROADWAY. THEATRICAL COSTUMING CO. 
Original ideas Bal Masque 
Costumes to order or A rent — 
Tel. Bryant 3440 116 W. 48th St.. N. Y. 


TABLE DECORATIONS, for sale or for rent. 
Ritz Carlton +o 
18 East 47th Stre 
Adeline de Voo Cummings, te Hill 6700-7669 
CONSULTING DECORATOR helps to express your 
own ideas in Home Decorating. Experience in shop- 
ping & many wholesale accts. lend economy to my 
art. Laura Wand, 49 W. 44th St. Mur. Hill 3317 





Social Etiquette 


CHARM. POISE & PERSONALITY—Overcome self- 
consciousness—Personality analyzed, correct social 
procedure authoritatively taught personally & by 
mail. Mile. Louise—Marie Antoinette Hotel,N.Y.C. 











Tea Rooms 





PETER-PAN TEA ROOM, It! E. 35th St., N. Y. 
Opposite Altman’s 

Luncheon for shoppers 65c. Afternoon Tea. Special 

Dinner $1; also a la carte. Good food our specialty. 








Jewelry and Precious Stones 


The Woman Jeweler 





THIS BIECTORY 
has proven 
an invaluable aid 


TRABERT and PLIMPTON. Formerly with Black, 
Starr & Frost and Tiffany & Co. Jewels Pur- 
Guarantee Trust Co. Bldg. 


Opp. Altman’s—ROSA OLGA TRITT—366 5th Ave. 
A Shop Intime on the 11th floor specializing in fine 











describin, D ») 2 s and their use. chased and Appraised. Gems, Settings & Repairs. Express your Personality 

4 Dias 630° with Perc St). my York to the shopper far ahead. 5th ‘Ave., cor, 44th St., Murray Hill 1192 in your Jewelry. We'will design & execute it well. 
EGYPTOL—Nature’s aid to beauty. DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, PAWN TICKETS 

Daily use removes wrinkles. Home Treatment Bought. Highest ‘Prices Paid. THE BU YER’S DIRECTORY 


Sets. $5.20. Booklet Free. 
Francois, 360° ‘So. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Flesh Reduction 


Sills & Hirsh 
ws 


104 West 44th St., N. (One flight up) 


WHOLESALE ONLY 





MME. BARTHE. Beauty treatment. All signs of 


SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern 








age m* and the skin rendered firm and youth- | scientific method. _No dieting or exercising required. ‘ 7 
. ictest privacy. Refined surroundings. | Dr. R. Newman, Licensed Physician, 286-5 i oth n Ave. Linens Gifts 

316 wo oBth St. ~ A a Tel. Riverside 5400. | (near 30th St.). N. Y¥. C. Phone Mad. Sa. 5758. 

RUTH FREY, 5th Ave., N.Y. Facial expert. | FOR SMALL COST THE LINEN SHOP. Imported table damasks,| GIFT SHOPS Using Better Novelties Ask for My 
Vimy treatment, ‘St 50. Bleach Pack, $2. Egg Pack Advertisers can reach towels, sheets, hdkfs., hand-emb- linens of best | 1922 Catalog Also Containing Assortment Sugges- 

$2.50. Ist treatment is gratis if course is continued. big buyers by placing quality, at reasonable prices. Samples on request. tion from $15.00 Up. 





It’s new. Treat all hair disorders. Bryant 5676. 


announcements here. 





George Ort, 402 Madison Ave., (mear 47th) N. Y. 





p. 
Rene Roseuthal, 444 Madison Ave., New York 
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Victrola instruments are made 
for use 
with Victor records 


Not Victor records alone, 
nor yet the Victrola alone, but 
both together bring about the 
perfect musical result. This is 





fully evident when you play 
Victor records on Victrola 
instruments. In no other way 
can you get such lifelike re- 
productions, nor reproduc- 
tions which meetthe approval 
of the artists themselves. 
Victrolas $25 to $1500. 
New Victor Records demon- 
strated at all dealers in Victor 
products on the Ist of each 
month. Victrola No. 330, $350 


Victrola No. 330, electric, $415 


lt. Victrola 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE" REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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is for dear Aunt Augusta, 
Who, rightly indignant, recoiled, 
When some Usher, who must have 
been drinking, 
Said, “Gussie, 
boiled”. 


old Dear, let’s get 


is the Bride who is blushing, 
As you give her your kiss on the 
cheek. 
It recalls, don’t you see, certain evenings, 
Of which tact now forbids you to 
speak. 


is the bridesmaid who’s Cultured. 
Her only line is “Have you read?” 
You say “No”—so she quotes lengthy 
extracts, 
Eight hundred miles over your head. 


is the “Do you Know?” bridesmaid, 
She first asks you where you are from, 
Which she follows with “Do you know 
Eddie 
McGish or Joe Grant or Ray Blum?” 


E is the Exquisite Earful, 
Which you hand to some lovely young 
thing, 
Till you learn that her Oldest’s at 
Hotchkiss. 
Oh, Death where then is thy sting? 


F is the awfully Fast Worker. 
Three minutes, she needs, and a half, 
Then she sighs, “Oh you must get to 
know me”. 
Well, you can’t pass that off with a 
laugh. 


ied is the Glad Girl of bridesmaids, 
Pollyanna—the Joy of the Land. 
She brings Sunshine and Sweetness and 
Laughter; 
Half a minute is all you can stand. 


H is the bridesmaid who’s Healthy 
Who daily her Indian Clubs swings, 
Walks four miles every morn before 
breakfast ; 
Think of marrying one of these 
things! 


I is the Innocent bridesmaid. 


“She seems awfully young,” you re- 
mark; 

That may be—in the daytime—but 
Judas! 


How this violet blooms in the dark! 


J is the practical Joker, 
Who thinks without doubt he’s a 


Scream, 

As he hides away all the Groom’s 
trousers, 

Fills his suitcase with glue and ice- 
cream. 
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ORAW!tNG BY PREJELAN 


UNCLE ZEKE 


Who has just arrived from the hinterland 

and who, in spite of all efforts to the con- 

trary, insists on entertaining the fright- 

ened young things by palm reading. “My 

dear child,” he has just said, ‘there is 

the most amusing old codger who has 
lately come into your life.” 


is the Knockout of bridesmaids, 
Her eyes look right into your soul; 
And before you know anything’s hap- 
pened 
You find you’ve been knocked for a 
Goal. 


a is the Life of the Party. 
“Now chase me,” she playfully yells, 
“Don’t you think there’s a place for 
this creature 
In Russia, perhaps, my dear Wells?” 


M is the bride’s tearful Mother, 
“She’ll miss her dear Lamb”—the old 
Bore, 
She drags you to look at the presents, 
Which you’ve seen at least eight 
times before. 


N is the girl from New Haven, 
Who tells of the Tap Days she’s seen; 
With a mallet, 
pleasure 
To give her a Tap—on the Bean. 


’twould be a great 


O is for sweet Orange Blossoms, 
Which are worn in her hair by the 
bride. 
They’re essential, the Groom thinks, to 
weddings; 
He’s six Orange Blossoms inside. 


P is the bridesmaid who’s Peppy, 
Plays the drums and can jazz on the 
“‘gae’’s 
She sings in your ear as she dances, 
Eddie, pass me that fireman’s Axe. 


An Alphabet for Ushers 


A List of the Guests to be Found at Any Fashionable Wedding 


is that rather Queer feeling, 
When the bed will not stay on the 


floor, 
“If I’d just stuck to Scotch, and Plain 
Water—” 
Right—Old Dear—but you’ve said that 
before. 


is the useless Rehearsal, where no one 
does anything right; 
“It might help,” says the Right Rever- 
end Gwathmey, 
“If all of the Ushers weren’t tight.” 


ts is the Bride’s little Sister; 
—God will save her from violence— 
maybe. 
Not a soul in the church missed her 
cunning remark 
‘Mama, how soon will Ann have a 
baby?” 


gi is the thirst which you quench 
By lapping up much Haig and Haig, 
Which inspires you to make a neat 
speech 
“FeéllowshhereshtotheBridesheshgood- 
Egg”. 


U is the Unlucky Usher, 
Who drew for his bridesmaid a Blank; 
He tried for three hours to amuse her; 
Then the rest of the time he just 
drank. 


is the bridesmaid from Vassar. 


She’s_ confined to one _ adjective 
“Slick”; 
With her “crushes” at “Coll” she gets 
“inty”; 
In her “dorm” she plays “jazz” on 
hee; Vic’. 


is the “Well Read” your bridesmaid; 
That she loves books cannot be de- 


nied; 
She whispers she’s wild about “Jur- 

gen.” 
You agree—then you take her out- 

side. 


is the Xian bridesmaid, 
Her line is quite pure and absurd; 
“No true gentleman ever gets tipsy 
When there’re ladies around,” says 
this Bird. 


Y is the Y. M. C. A. worker, 
Who says she can never forget 
Those doughboys—those brave, noble 
doughboys; 
You wish she were “over there” yet. 


7, is for poor uncle Zeke 
Who never knows quite what to wear. 
He is socially mauvais nouvelles 
For he doesn’t read Vanity Fair. 
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HERE are occasions when 

a Dobbs Derby is indispen- 

sable. It is always a pleasant 

change from the more uncon- 
ventional soft hat. 

37.00, $8.00 and $10.00 








HE Dobbs Lord 
Grey suggests the 
lines of its foreign inspi- 
ration. It is internation- 
ally correct. $7.00 


OBBS CAPS are not ordi- 
dinary caps. They are 
tailored in Dobbs designs from 
high grade woolens of exclusive 
patterns. $3.00 and $5.00 
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DOBBS HATS 


were at’ © | are offered in a variety of designs, tex- 

tenggner eee a ~. A tures and colorings and afford an op- 

4 bie . : LP oe portunity for the exercise of individual 

AS ae . < taste in the selection of a properly be- 

coming hat. Exclusive representatives 

of Dobbs Hats will be found in many 
American cities. 


Dobbs & Co. 


620 and 244 Fifth Avenue 


IRESENT day fashions in Dobbs 

Soft Hats tend toward a decided NEW YORK 
roll to the brim. The Dobbs Cav- 
anagh Edge Cavandish is a fine ex- 
ample. $7.00 
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The Change of Mind in England 


The Best Opinion in Britain is That the Traditional Technique of Imperialism is Now Utterly Antiquated 


it can do no harm to tell another bit of 
gossip about the Peace Conference. The 
gossip I am repeating may be literally true. 
But even if it is not, the story is as true an al- 
legory as was ever invented about politicians. 
During the late winter or early spring of 
1919 the British delegation was at odds with 
itself. One camp of experts insisted that Ger- 
many must bind herself to pay the fabulous 
indemnity which was promised to the British 
voters in the election of 1918. The other camp 
wished to ignore the election, and limit Ger- 
many’s debt to the reasonable sum stipulated in 
the armistice agreement. The question was 
critical; the battleground was the mind of the 
Prime Minister; the stakes were the honour of 
the Allies and the prospects of recovery of Eu- 
rope. Germany would not actually pay more, 
mind you, under one scheme than under the 
other. For even the smaller demand was an 
enormous sum for a beaten and exhausted coun- 
try. The difference was not over what Ger- 
many would pay, but over what it was wise to 
make her promise to pay. If the advocates of 
a Fabulous Indemnity won, not one gold mark 
would be collected, but the effort to collect 
would keep Europe armed and in turmoil as 
long as men continued to nurse the illusion of 
payment. 


Nie that the steel chest has been opened, 


Politicians and Public Opinion 


T was obvious, of course, to these Britons 

that until they had had a week-end over it, 
they would not be able to decide. So they went 
off to the country and debated. According to 
the version I heard the question for debate was 
put in this form: ‘Shall we make a Heaven or 
a Hell peace?” By Monday morning the angels 
had won, and the delegation came back to 
Paris, the Prime Minister glowing with right- 
eousness. He was determined to support Presi- 
dent Wilson, and to let a greater loyalty to the 
facts of Europe wash out the smaller insincer- 
ity of his campaign speeches. News of this 
decision soon reached London. And at once 
more than a hundred hard-faced men in Par- 
liament addressed a glowering telegram to the 
Prime Minister. The Northcliffe press, 
through its London and Paris organs, began to 
thunder. The blood in the Prime Minister’s 
veins curdled. 

This sort of thing is often described as the 
act of bowing to the will of the people. And 


if you believe that the ideal statesman is 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


a weathercock, fitted with a universal joint so 
that he can spin more readily in the breezes of 
propaganda, you must say with pensive mellow- 
ness that this is democracy, and that democrats 
have no right to complain. But if you do not 
subscribe to the weathercock theory, with its ac- 
companiment of mellowness, it will be because 
you do not believe that any of us can, while he 
sits at the breakfast table, arrive at a useful 
opinion about so complicated a matter as, for 
example, German reparations. The subject is 
quite literally meaningless and the opinion 
worthless. For there is nothing in any lay- 
man’s experience to make the subject compre- 
hensible, no matter how earnestly he lets his 
conscience be his guide. Nobody is born with 
a conscience for estimating the subtlest eco- 
nomic problem that ever confronted mortal men. 
And consequently the politician makes non- 
sense out of democracy, when he waits for the 
mandate of public opinion, as he calls it, while 
he and his little circle hide the essential knowl- 
edge on which a respectable opinion might be 
based. Carefully concealing the real egg, he 
expects public opinion to hatch out a glass egg 
by some miraculous excitement. 


Propaganda and the Realities 


LL these apologies which are assembled to 
explain that statesmen do what they know 
to be dangerous and leave undone what they 
know to be necessary, because “‘public feeling 
is not ready”, ought to make men cold and sus- 
picious. When I read, years after the event, 
what an excellent fight for righteousness some- 
body made in the dark, and how he caved in 
because popular feeling was against him, I 
want to ask how in the name of Ivan the Ter- 
rible he expects popular feeling to be with him, 
if he keeps his excellent arguments and his 
superior information and his prophetic insight 
for a few chosen spirits? 

Everywhere in Europe, it does not mat- 
ter where you go, statesmen are wrestling to 
free themselves from the coils of illusion, 
which most of them never sincerely believed in 
themselves, though they once pretended in pub- 
lic to regard them as the highest patriotism. In 
all our western world men are slowly, painfully, 
and at the price of cruel disappointments, ex- 
tricating themselves from the opinions which 
the immensely discreet insiders never shared, 
or, at least, abandoned long ago. The public 
opinion which statesmen point to as their ex- 
cuse for not following their own best judgment 


is mainly opinion created by their own minis- 
tries of propaganda and maintained by their 
own censorships and secret services. That is 
why almost every reporter has had the discon- 
certing experience of emerging from a confi- 
dential talk with the eminent only to find that 
obscure people were being browbeaten, in- 
spected, and ostracized for expressing opinions 
that the eminent man assumed as a matter of 
cou: se. . 

The spiritual progress of the last three years 
is a record of the gradual closing of the gap 
between the state of mind created by propagan- 
da and fhe state of mind which has some re- 
semblance to the realities. Nowhere is that 
progress more dramatic and more sharply de- 
fined than in England, and nowhere is there a 
more perfect barometer of the change than Mr. 
Lloyd George. Three years ago this supreme 
indicator might have gone down to utter defeat 
as a politician and to immortal fame as a proph- 
et, had he said what he knew and believed. 
There is a text of Mohammed’s that was 
made for him: “Ye are in an age,” Mr. Lloyd 
George might have warned his party, “in which, 
if ye abandon one-tenth of that which is ordered 
(by the Tory Coalitionists), ye will be ruined. 
After this a time will come when he who shall 
observe one-tenth of what is now ordered will 
be redeemed”. Mr. Lloyd George, of course, 
said no such thing. He did not abandon one- 
tenth of the indemnity estimates. Therefore, 
he was not ruined, whatever may have hap- 
pened to European civilization. But now the 
time has come when he is prepared to observe 
just about one-tenth of what was then ordered. 
And so he now figures everywhere as the re- 
deemer of Europe. 


A Victory Without Elation 


E has fled, as fast as words could carry 
him, from the position of 1918. He has 
fled from the position he was forced into by the 
hard-faced men who worked up a bewildered 
and stricken people. He has installed himself 
in a new and quite contradictory position in- 
sistently pointed out to him by what is now 
virtually the whole British nation. He reflects 
a very great change of mind. 

There has been some change of mind in 
every country to be sure, but the change in 
England is perhaps the most remarkable. It 
is not surprising, for example, that America, 
which was stirred out of isolation only by the 
most zealous effort, should have swung back 
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temporarily to its older habits, when the im- 
mediate stimulus disappeared. The change in 
England is of a different sort. It is not re- 
version. The change is more like that which 
came over the Romans in the age of the Anto- 
nines, when the spirit of competitive imperial- 
ism gave way to a tolerant internationalism. 

The British emerged victorious from the war, 
but without elation. Although by all the tra- 
ditional rules of international politics the vic- 
tory was overwhelming, the British have not 
been able to feel the romantic enthusiasm of 
the victor. They have felt, rather, how close 
they were to starvation and defeat, how de- 
pendent they were upon the aid of other nations. 
They know that their navy could not alone 
have exercised control of the seas, and that the 
successful blockade of Germany was possible 
only by a series of quite remarkable coinci- 
dences. They know, too, that inventions have 
been made, like the submarine, the bombing 
plane, the poison gas, which need only be per- 
fected in order to take away all sense of se- 
curity based on the possession of a supreme 
navy. The war, they realize, has demonstrated 
that their old ideas of offense and defense are 
nearly obsolete. And thus, while they escaped 
the mortal blow this time, they know how vul- 
nerable modern science has made the British 
Isles. 


A Decadent Order 


‘VENTS since the end of the war have 
added to their growing conviction that the 
old international order, based on superior force, 
is somehow deeply decadent. For thousands of 
years it has been an axiom among statesmen 
that the strong could rule the weak. Is that 
axiom still true? And if it is true to-day, will 
it still be true in another generation? I think 
it is no exaggeration to say that the directing 
minds of England have been the first to grasp 
how very antiquated is the traditional technic 
of imperialism. This is not because they have 
taken Tolstoy to heart or the Sermon on the 
Mount, but because in relation to Ireland, In- 
dia, the self-governing dominions, conquered 
Germany, and prostrate Russia, they have en- 
countered a new kind of force and a new resis- 
tance, not described in the text books of gov- 
ernment, that frustrates the best plans of the 
best general staff. 

A story, which is being repeated with evident 
pleasure by all sorts of Englishmen, will illus- 
trate what I mean. Last summer the Cabinet 
were disgusted with the results of half-hearted 
coercion in Ireland, and they had come to the 
point where they had either to make coercion a 
success or to quit it altogether. Before coming 
to a decision it was thought wise to ask the 
Commanding General at Dublin for a confi- 
dential report on the cost of subduing the rebel- 
lion. He drew up a detailed memorandum 
saying,—I am not sure of the figures—, that 
thoroughgoing frightfulness would require 
four hundred thousand men and a three years’ 
campaign, and then added that at the end of 
the three years the Irish question would still be 
unsolved. A special courier started for Lon- 
don with the report. On his way to the ship, 
he was held up by a Sinn Fein band. The 
rebéls opened the report, read it, put it back 
into the envelope, stamped across it: “Passed 
by the Irish Censor”, and wished the courier 
God-speed on his journey to Downing Street. 

Against that kind of resistance orthodox mili- 
tary teaching is ultimately helpless. And that 


is just exactly the kind of resistance with which 
governments have more and more to deal. The 


experience of the English with it has been ac- 
cumulating for a long time. They first en- 
countered it in 1776. They met it again, 
though in different form, in the events that led 
up to the Canadian settlement during the Nine- 
teenth Century. They had a bitter experience 
with it in the South African war. They ran 
into it again and again in the period of Rus- 
sian intervention. But Ireland has been the 
most tremendous object lesson of all, and be- 
hind Ireland they see the so-called passive re- 
sistance of Egypt and India, which threatens 
to spread throughout the whole of the Near 
East and Asia. What the English are discov- 
ering is that you can impose your will on a 
people, if that people has an organized center 
which you can coerce. But if it has no well 
defined organization, if the resistance is indi- 
vidual and dispersed, subtle and passive, there 
are not soldiers enough anywhere to make a 
whole nation do what it does not wish to do. 

It is still possible by force to impose all sorts 
of suffering on a rebellious nation, but no 
amount of force can make the people of that 
nation work together for the purposes of the 
conqueror. You can make the nominal gov- 
ernment of the conquered people promise any- 
thing. But you cannot make individual work- 
ingmen, shopkeepers, investors, peasants and 
traders obey the promises which their govern- 
ment has made. In Germany, for example, you 
can extract almost any agreement from Chancel- 
lor Wirth, but with armies of occupation and 
the like you cannot make the economic organi- 
zation of Germany function so as to make good 
the promise. Modern civilization has become 
so intricately dependent on credit, faith, and 
willingness, and modern education has made 
people so individualistic and so protestant, 
that, short of the peculiar morale of war, the 
whole process of life can elude the command of 
the politician. He bales out water with a 
sieve. : 


The Settlement With War Memories 


HESE realizations more and more possess 

the mind of England. But still it is re- 
markable how quickly, relative to other Euro- 
pean nations, their intelligence has been liber- 
ated so that it could begin to take account of 
such extremely novel and disconcerting truths. 
Ordinarily, a dazzling victory intoxicates a na- 
tion with the splendor of force, and makes it re- 
ject impatiently any teaching which suggests 
the limitations of force. And for a consider- 
able time after the war is over, peace is difficult 
because these who wish to act with mercy and 
justice have not the heart to wrangle with those 
who cry out that the dead will have died in 
vain. That cry has wracked Europe from end 
to end. 

Nothing else, I think, reveals better the 
heroic quality of their tradition than the simple 
way the English have refused to disturb their 
dead by exploiting them in politics. Almost 
never, unless he is goaded as Mr. Balfour was 
at Washington by M. Briand’s speech, does an 
Englishman support his argument by offering 
to compare British losses with those of other 
people. For reasons which I do not pretend 
to understand the sense of tragedy very quickly 
pervaded the English memory of their sacri- 
fices. They seemed to feel the pity and the 
terror of the war, rather than the victory of 
good over evil. They could not weigh, they 
could not assess, the loss was not an account 
that could be settled. And however they might 
deal with the German survivors, behind a fa- 
cade of temporary consistency with the moral 
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commitments of the war, there spread through 
England a poignant sense of the weakness and 
peril of our whole civilization from which such 
horror had issued. They could not any longer 
be glib, and cocksure, and super-righteous, as 
civilians have to be if they are to keep up their 
courage in war. They were too imaginative to 
think that a few formule, struck out in August 
1914, could forever express so immense a ca. 
tastrophe. Their tradition is too long and too 
unbroken, too well recorded and too finely in- 
terpreted for them to feel, without inner con- 
tradiction, that the whole war was a melodra- 
matic eruption in an otherwise satisfactory 
universe. 

The translation of war feeling into tragic 
pity has meant that the division of Europe into 
the permanently blessed and the everlasting 
damned no longer confuses their judgment. 
More and more they think of all Europe strug- 
gling in the grip of fate. There is little or no 
conflict left between personal memories, their 
reason, and the evidence. They are able, with- 
out choking over bogies and taboos, to take ac- 
count of the underlying unities of civilization, 
because grief and anger and hatred and fear 
have been lifted out of the theatricalism of 
good and evil to the place where such judg- 
ments are vain. 


The Nation of Shopkeepers 


. do not understand the change in Eng- 
land until you understand this sublima- 
tion of the war memories. If you travel about 
the continent you will be told over and over 
again, as a sort of dark secret, that the British 
are preaching reconciliation and mercy because 
trade is at a standstill. Their willingness to 
lift up the enemy and to come to terms with 
Russia is analyzed for you with detailed sta- 
tistics as a search for customers by a nation of 
shopkeepers. The explanation does not ex- 
plain. It is true that Great Britain has a most 
urgent economic interest in the restoration of 
Europe. It is true that many of the British 
wonder whether they can support their present 
population unless trade recovers soon. It is 
true that their need of peace is desperate. But 
all these things are just as true of all the other 
nations in Europe as well. Everywhere, France 
included, the need of peace is desperate, the 
standards of life are in danger. 

It is not true that the British alone have an 
“interest” in the restoration of Europe. Nor 
is it true that they have a special interest. Nor 
is it true that the exchange of goods by means 
of trade is a peculiar device for the benefit of 
the British. What is true is that the British are 
the first victorious nation to see clearly their 
interest in the restoration of peace, and the first 
nation to begin acting on what they see. They 
are the first to approach realistically the settle- 
ment of Europe, because they were the first to 
make a settlement in their own souls with the 
memories of the war. Much more slowly the 
rest of Europe is demobilizing its mind, extri- 
cating its judgments from its memories, and 
learning to face the facts of Europe without 
concentrating on its pains and its fears. There 
can be no real settlement until this process is 
far more advanced than it is today. No doubt 
the continent is more deeply involved and no 
doubt America is too abstractly involved to 
make so quick an adjustment. I have no wish 
to force a comparison. But the fact remains 
that the British have made the quickest spirit- 
ual adjustment, thanks, I suppose, to their 
insular tolerance, their imperial experience, 
and their imaginative inheritance. 
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BELLA UITZ 


Uitz combines moods 
and poses, which he has 
inherited from the Ital- 
ian and Spanish masters, 
with a revolutionary 
technique exhibiting an 
insistence on pattern as 
the really significant 
feature of a _ picture, 
characteristic of contem- 
porary work 





BEGGAR’S LUCK 


Sensational in his handling of light (and as summary 
in his indication of planes as a carver of rough 
wooden statuettes), Uitz does not confine his in- 
terest to innovations in manner, but contrives to 
infuse distinct emotional quality into his models, 
as the resigned pathos of the above figure proves 








LISTENERS. (Left) 


In their attitudes and 
their static intensity, the 
young men in this etch- 
ing are reminiscent of 
the charmingly serious 
bystanders in the fres- 
coes of Italian quattro- 
cento painters. But the 
extreme simplification of 
the draughtsmanship is 
ultra-modern 
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PRINTS FROM THE WEYHE GALLERY 


THE ARISTOCRAT 


In this study there is more than a hint of El Greco, 
that biological “sport”? among the old masters, who 
anticipated the spiritual unrest of the moderns, and 
their craving for only the essential facts of form. 
This sombre youth might be one of what Maurice 
Barrés calls the “neurasthenic saints” of El Greco 


OLGA 
Note, in this little portrait, 
how successfully the etcher has 
created a head with the solidity 
of a piece of sculpture 


Etchings, in the Modern Manner, by Bella Uitz 


The Young Hungarian Artist Whose Distinctive Work is Meeting with Recognition in the Capitals of Europe 
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VIOLET HEMING 


Who daintily 
crosses ‘‘ The 
Rubicon” on 


GALINA KOPERNAK 
A Russian recent 
to the Ameri- 
can stage, 





ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


VIVIAN TOBIN 
Plays the ingénue 
in Sacha Guitry’s 
“Grand Duke” in 
which Lionel At- 
will has been suc- 
cessfully starring 


at the Lyceum. 
The play is now 
on tour 


MARGUERITE FORREST 

Who played Thérése, 
Charles Vildrac’s restrained comedy, “S. S. Tenacity” i 
Teretiain ch 1. aaa sa eaelline ten teeta eT. 
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BARON DE MEYER 


Bluebeard’s English Wife in Alfred Savoir’s gay 
farce, which amusingly displays the French view 
of American millionaires and their marriages 
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MARCIA STEIN 


LENORE ULRIC 
The embodiment of André Picard’s ‘Kiki’, the 
Parisian gosse who makes us believe, in spite of 
all the evidence to the contrary, that she is, as 
she says at the end of the play, “a good girl” 


be 


INA CLAIRE 


returns to the 


The French 


Invasion 


All Gaul is, Theatrically Speaking, Divided into Three Parts, of Which One is in New York 
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HOYAL ATELIER 


ESTELLE WIN- 
WwooD 


Gives an alto- 
gether admirable 
performance in 
the name part of 
“Madame Pierre,” 
adapted from 
Brieux’s famous 
comedy “Les 
Hannetons” 


LUCILE WATSON 


Who has a brilliant understanding of the réle of the 
mother in Géraldy’s charming play, “The Nest” 
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IRENE BORDONI 
Who, after a sojourn in vaudeville and the revue, 
legitimate stage 
Doll” by Paul Armont and Marcel Gerbidon 


in “The French 
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And the Moral of That 
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Playwrights of the Month Set Themselves to the Task of Making Mankind and This World 


T is always flattering to discover that the 
| playwright is trying to reform you. The 

transgressor is puffed up by the thought 
that his vices must be interesting and impor- 
tant. Unfortunately, the trend of the dramas 
of the month has been of a character to make 
us conscious and regretful of a blameless past. 
Wine, women and wiggily dances are the ob- 
jects of attack and though we find these themes 
interesting and academically instructive we 
are never able to achieve the proper mood of 
rampant remorse which ought to mark the cli- 
max of a soul’s adventure with each of the re- 
form masterpieces. 

Possibly this admission of aloofness from 
the matters under discussion should disqualify 
us from an expression of opinion. Still, we 
did venture to review Liliom even though it 
dealt with both hell and heaven. Granting 
then, that we speak from no expert’s stand- 
point it seems to us that Hartley Manners has 
overemphasized the importance of jazz in The 
National Anthem. He has armed himself to 
slay a dragon although his prey is actually a 
hoptoad. If the spectator is willing to grant 
the original premise of Mr. Manners that jazz 
is a factor threatening national safety it must 
be admitted that the playwright has done a 
workmanlike job in his effort to abate the evil. 
There is not much merriment in The National 
Anthem but if things 
are actually as bad 
as the playwright be- 
lieves he may be 
pardoned for a con- 
sistent severity of 


a Little Better Than They Found It 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


treatment. Some monsters are not to be de- 
stroyed by tickling them in the ribs. 

Technically there is much adroit manipula- 
tion in the play. 
jazz orchestra has been synchronized into the 
action of the piece is ingenious. To us it 
seems a little over ingenious. Our almost con- 
stant feeling at the first night was “‘Isn’t this 
clever and difficult.” We were always afraid 
that some time or other when a door was opened 
or a window raised the music would not swell 
up in full volume at just the proper moment. 
After all, the cues for the jazz players were so 
many that it would have been easy for them to 
slip up. We have somewhat the same feeling 
about trained animals in plays. However, 
there were no mistakes. Mr. Manners was un- 
impeded in his hard persistent drive against 
jazz. 

Most of it is infighting. The dramatist gets 


















close to his theme 
and stays there 
pumping away 
with both hands. 
And the struggle 
did not hold our 
interest at the 
highest tension 
throughout. Jazz 
is not really im- 
portant enough to 
take quite so 
much of an ex- 
cellent play- 
wright’s attention. 
A good role has been cre- 
ated for Laurette Taylor 
but it is not one which 
calls into play all her 
talents. Comedy has been 
pretty rigorously excluded. 
Miss Taylor has some ex- 
ceedingly eloquent mo- 
ments but the lack of vari- 
ation in the key is some- 
times a handicap which 
she cannot overcome. For 
instance, the requirements 
of the plot make it neces- 


THE QUAR- 
TETTE OF THE 
CHAUVE-SOURIS 
In which are to be 
from left to 


seen, 

right, Mr. Varich, sary for her to be drunk 
basso-profundo; N. during an_ entire act. 
Zotoff, baritone; 

J. Birs, baritone, Ralph Morgan as the hero 


has to be drunk for two 
acts. Anybody who hap- 
pens to have erring friends 


and Mr. Stojano- 

vcky, tenor, and of 

course the irrepres- 
sible N. Balieff 


The manner in which the 


knows that there comes a 
point in any given period of 
time when an_ intoxicated 
person is neither comic nor 
tragic but just a nuisance. 
The theatrical presentation 
of the state is of course mild- 
er than this, but even so a 
diminution of interest is in- 
evitable. Ralph Morgan, for example, has 
thrust into his hands in the first act a scene in 
which he is called upon to fly into an alcoholic 
and hysterical rage. He accomplishes this mag- 
nificently and thereafter there is nothing which 
he can do to grip the attention so closely. 

Mr. Manners has been quite frank to admit 
the propaganda nature of his play. It has 
been written with an extended forefinger. 
Many other dramatists of the month have been 
equally intent on shaping the world a little 
closer to the heart’s desire but most of them 
have sought to conceal the fact that their plays 
were also sermons. Marc Connelly and George 
Kaufman, the authors of To The Ladies, are 
not likely to be discovered in their campaign 
against the buncombe of business because they 
approach their theme with open and smiling 
countenances. Still, it seems to us that no after 
dinner speaker who has seen To The Ladies 
will ever be quite the same man again. This 
time the exposure of a sin touched us closely. 
The banquet scene stepped on our toes and 
wrung our heart. We left the theatre intent 
upon reform. The play also made us regretful 
for all the effort we have put into the develop- 
ment of efficiency. We decided to scrap that 
quality out of our life. 





Progressing Playwrights 


O THE LADIES seems to us an advance 

over Dulcy. The satire is much more abund- 
ant and just as keen. It may well be that the 
scene in which the audience faces the speak- 
ers’ table at a public dinner is the best piece 
of native satire which the theatre has seen 
since George Ade wrote The College Widow. 
There is not quite enough satire to round out 
the evening and the authors have pieced out 
their pattern with heart interest. Some of it 
seems authentic to us. There is the suggestion 
of real feeling in To The Ladies, but this 
quality is not sustained. The play slips off 
toward the end into familiar stratagems. The 
story itself is not notable although it has af- 
forded one conspiciously good situation during 
the dinner act, but the playwrights have had 
the excellent judgment and presence of mind 
not to become in the least disconcerted even 
when out of touch with the plot. Cut off from 
their base they proceed merrily upon their way. 
Some of the funniest things in the evening’s 
entertainment are only remotely connected with 
the story. 

As a matter of fact, humorous and accurate 
observation is always welcome in the theatre 
whether it figures as main theme or interlude. 
There are times when To The Ladies seems al- 
most up to the level of The First Year but it 
has not the same sustained truthfulness and it 
does not cut so deeply. The first night per- 
formance, although a rousing show, was not 

(Continued on page 108) 






































































































































40 VANITY FAIR APR 
Th it : 
e New Order of Critical Values 
In Which Ten of the Modern Critics of America Are Allowed to Substitute New Laurels for Old 
GREAT Transvaluation of Values, to use the Nietzs- mind, as a whole. It is, in fact, intended as a sort of Leor 
chean phrase, has recently taken place in America. A logarithm table by which the views of these celebrated Sine 
new set of Critics has arisen to take the place of the authorities may be ascertained on almost any subject. 
old: in Poetry, Mr. Untermeyer’s gang of pirates has scut- The subjects to be criticized have been chosen with a Lloy 
tled Stedman’s Anthology; in ideas, The New Republic view to covering the whole field of life and thought, and Heni 
and The Freeman have eclipsed the Atlantic Monthly of the critics have been requested to assign to each of them Amy 
W. D. Howells; in music and painting the tranquil stream its absolute value—in the critic’s own scheme of things. Lude 
of our native talent has been disturbed by such astound- The names are marked on a scale ranging between plus 
ing foreign bodies as Ornstein and Picabia. 25 and minus 25, the former signifying the most complete Geor 
It is the purpose of this page to orient the American approval, and the latter, utter condemnation. A zero mark Luth 
public among the newer critical standards. The chart means that the critic feels, in this connection, either complete Edw. 
presents an abstract of the opinions of ten of our younger indifference or else lack of familiarity with the subject. Mari 
critics, and, also, a composite picture of the new critical There is a word on the critics on the opposite page. Bish 
paain _ 
| z| 2] $| | 8] 8] a] S| S| eg 2/8| 8) S] 8) a] 2) 8) 3) Si) 2 | ohn 
lolel|zl(e/SlalSslsiai sia e(Rlizlelelzel3is|38| ei a Edga 
ele|G@lel|c¢loljgal|<|/F/& | 5 eleliB@lel|cgiolagl<e|/s\/a\ 8 Mati 
}2 |S Sl Sle le ja le |e |e i < Oa)s le (S le le lale |B |e lg Lisa 
—'—— rr ae H. L 
Abelard - - - - - || 0/ 0} O| 2! O} 6/10} 1/15]! 6/ 4.0)) Douglas Fairbanks- - || 6|25/ 5] 0| 0| -9|-20] 8] -5|-10| 0 John 
Franklin P. Adams - - || 5| 0/15) 5| 1|-25!| 0/16] 2/-10 .9 || Elsie Ferguson - - - 1|-25/ O} 2] O} 2] -1] O} O| 1]] -2 Edna 
Henry Adams..- - - || 0|25/20| 0|25/10/10|11! 6| O|! 10.7|| Henry Fielding - - - || 18/25] 20/13} 0/13] 5/17] 5] 8/l 124 John 
Aeschylus - - - - || 0| 20/ 20| 12| 25/24| 12/21/20] 0|/ 15.4|/ Scott Fitzgerald - - || 5| 0] 8/10] 7] -2|-20] 0} 2/ O|] 10 Geor 
Sherwood Anderson - || 11|10/15| 8|25/10/14|10/10| 4|/11.7|| Flaubert- - - - - |} 9/ 15/20/20] 25] 17/20] 10| 15] 17// 168 Mari 
Aristotle- - - - - || Oj} -5| 25] 15/ 20| 25/21/20] 25/21 || 16.7 || Marshal Foch - - - 4| 6] O} O| O| -1/ -1] 1] 0] 10]] 19 Paul 
Saint Augustine - - || 0/| 0|-20| -5/ 2/15] 1/17/-10| 0|| © || William Z. Foster - - || 4) 0/15} 0] O] 7] 1/] 9] 5] Ol] 4a Bhi N 
Bach- - - - - = || 0/| 25/ 25| 25/24/25 | 22 | 24/ 25|25|/ 22.0|| Henry Ford- - - - 8|25| O| O| O|-25 |-22| 17] 0|-25/] -2.2 Geor 
Leon Bakst - - - - || 12/-6] 2] 1/-25/ 1] 4/15] 1/-18|] -1.3|| Amatole France - - - || 21| 25/ 20/20/25] 5] 22) 21] 20) 12/] 191 Nietz 
Theda Bara- - - - || -5/ 3/15! 1] 0} 1] -2|-19] -2|-25]| -3.3|| Saint Francis - - - 0| O| O} O} 25] 25!) 20/20] 20! O|| 11.0 Lord 
Henri Barbusse - - || 8| -4/ 0|-14| 0/13] -5|/19| 5/ 11] 2.3]! Benjamin Franklin- - || 6| 20/12] 0| 10|-11 |-22|}10|10| 2]|| 3.7 Euge 
George Gray Barnard - || 0/18) 0} 2/-25| -9| 1/17] 0] 1 5 || Frederick the Great  - 1} 10/25/24] O|} 5-15 |-10| -5/15/| 5.0 Walt 
John Barrymore - - || 10} 0| 0} 1]. O| 2/-5/-12| 1/ 1/]] -.2|) Sigmund Freud - - |) 19| 4/10) 5] 2/17] 15| 12] 15'|-25|| 7.4 Saint 
Beethoven - - - - || 0| 25/25| 25/24/19] 0| 22/25) 25||19.0|| Mary Garden - - - || 8| 3] 0} 0/25] 4] 16/14] 1/15] 8&6 Petra 
George Bellows - - || 9| 1] 0} 2/10] -1| 0|12| 1/|-12]| 2.2)! JudgeGary- - - - |/-10| 0|-20] 0; O|-20/ -5 |-24|-25] 9 || -9.5 Picas 
Irving Berlin - - - || 4} 0/10} 7/22] 1/18/10! O| O|| 7.2|| Gilbert & Sullivan - - || 14/ 25/22/24/ 5] 4/ 12/20/15! 15|| 15.6 Mary 
Saint Bernard - - - || 0} 0} O}-25] 0/11] 0] 18|-25| O|] -2.1|| Giorgione - - - - || 0/25] O} 2/20/14] 5/17] 20/ 25|| 128 Plato 
Maxwell pone - || O}| 1] O}-25|25| 3] 5] O| -2| O|| -.7]| LillianGish- - - - 2| 8/17/17] 1] -1|-22] 5] O}-24/ 3 Ezra 
Brahms - - - - || O} 6| 25/23/25] 13] 2] 21] 15) 23 || 15.3 || Yvette Guilbert - - 9| 25/12} 0] 25] 9/12/10) 15] 1/118 Praxi 
Fanny Brice --- - || 3) 0/10) 2/25| 1/17/16] 1|-25|) 5.0|| ElinorGlyn - - - //-15|-25|-25|-17| 0] -6| -1 |-11| -3 |-25 |-12.8 Racit 
Briggs - - - - - || 7/25/10] 2] 5| 1) 2/17| 0| 1] 2.0|| Goethe - - - - - || 6| 25| 23/25/22] 25] 15/14/23/20/1198 | Raph 
Robert Browning - - || 2-11] 2] 3/15/17] 2/25/12/-12|| 5.5|| Samuel Gompers - - || 5| 0 |-25|-25| 0|-24| -4/ 0] 0/-25|| -98 Reno 
W.J.Bryan - - 9 |-25 |-25| 0| 0-20 |-16 |-10 |-15 |-25 ||-12.7 || Francis Hackett - - || 8|-12|12/10/ 0] 1] 1| 8] 1] 0|| 29 | Jame 
Nicholas Murray Butler - -10 |-25 |-25| 0| 0 |-25 |-20 |-23 |-23 |-25 ||-17.6 || Warren G. Harding - || 6 |-25|-25| 0| 0| -5| 0} 0|-24| 0/ -7.3 EA. 
James Branch Cabell - || 10| -5 | 20| 17/25 |-13|-17/ 23] 2|-13]| 4.9|| Frank Harris - - - || 11|-25/15/15| 5] 2| 1/ 7| 2/ 3] 36 | Dr.J 
John Alden Carpenter - || 0| 3/-20/} 1] 5/-3/ 3/18] 1] O .8|| Hawthorne - - - - 7/14/20] O| 4] 5] 3/12] 1] -7]) 59 Rodin 
Georges Carpentier - 7| 5/|-20|-20/ 0] 1] O| 6|-15| O|| -3.6|| Wm. R. Hearst - - - ||-20| 4| 20] 21 | 20 |-20| 11 |-25 |-25/10|). -.4 Theo 
Catullus * - - - - || 0] 0| 0] 3/20/14] 8] 1/25/12] 8.3|| James Huneker - - || 7/ 2/20) 22/20| 2\-17/18/ 1/16] 91 | Edm 
Cézanne- - - - - || 0/25] 5| 2/ 25/25/17] 18] 15] 25|| 15.7|| Robert Henri - - - 0|-17| O} O| 11] -2] 0/18] 1/15]] 26 ee 
Charlie Chaplin - - || 18/25|10] 6/25! 3/25/25|10/25//17.2||}0.Henry - - - - |} 11] 20|-20/-16| 1] -4/-15| 4] 1'|-25|| -4.3 a; 
Robert W. Chambers - || -5 |-25 |-20 |-25| 0 |-17| 10 |-10 |-25 |-25 ||-14.2 || Homer - - - - - || 0/20] 20] 16] 25| 25/14/13) 20| 4/] 15.7 
G. K. Chesterton - - || 6/-24|-10| 1] 0] -5| 1] 10] 10 |-22// -3.3|| Arthur Hopkins - - || 3/-19| 5/13] O}-10} 1/ 6] 1] 1] 41 
Howard Chandler eiatad -5 |-25 |-25|] 0} 0 |-19 |-20 |-13 |-25| 0|/-13.2 || Charles E. Hughes ~- || 7 |-24|-25/ 0] O|] 1] -5/ 11) 0/|-21|| -5.6 
Cicero - - 0/20} 0} 5] O| 5|/-10] O| 5| O|] 2.5|| Victor Hugo - - - || 11/14}-10} 2/10/11] -5/19] 1/15] 68 
Joseph Conrad - - - || 17| -5| 20/20) 20} -8| 20| 25] 10| 25|| 14.4 || Huysmans - - - - || 0} O} O| 12/23] 10|-15| 12] 2] 2|| 46 
James Fenimore Cooper || 2 |-15 |-20} 0| 0| -2/-1| 9] 0| 1|| -2.6/|Ibamez - - - - - |] 2/|-25/-25|-25] 0)-17|-25| -1] 0 |-25 ||-14.1 
Frank Crane - - - || -3|-25| 0|-25| 0 |-25 |-19 '-17 |-10 |-25 ||-14.9 || Ibsen - - - - - |/15/20/10/18] 0/19] 2/21]17] 5// 127 
Herbert Croly - - - || -4|-25)10] 0} 5] 1] 1/17/10} O]] 1.5||Imgres - - - - - || 0/25/20] O} 0/18] 7] 15] 15] -1/]| 59 
Dante - - - - - || 0} 25|-20} 13 | 25| 25/]17| 12) 25|-15|| 10.7 || Henry James - - - |} 4| 9/10] 5| 21] 10) 25) 20| 15| 14) 13.3 
De Valera - - - - ||-20|-10| 0} 0} O| 1/|-12/20|] 3] 1]! -1.7 || William James - - 8|11]}15] 4]10} 9] 1/17] 10|-15|| 7.0 
Coningsby Dawson’ - ||-21/ 0 |-25| 0 |-25 |-25 |-25 |-22 |-25| 0/||-16.8 || Thomas Jefferson - - || 17) 0|10/12|-15| 4] 5/10) 10|12]| 65 
Claude Debussy - - || 8/ 2/18] 2/20) 13] 16/23] 10] 7/]/ 11.9|| Maria Jeritza - - - ||10| 8} 0] 3] O} 3] 9/22] 0} 24] 79 
Floyd Dell - - - - 9} O| 5] O| 1)|-10/-15| 8] 1] 2 -1 || Joan of Arc - - - |115| O} O|-24] 0/12] 5/23] 2] O|| 33 
Jack Dempsey - - - || 8/25! 5|/10|25| 3/ 1] 4|-20| O/! 6.1] Augustus John - - - || 0} 4] 0} O|-25) 2| -1)16| O/-15|| -1.9 
Charles Dickens - - || 13/25/10] 4; 5/ 11/20/18] 15|-24|] 9.7|| Dr. Johnson - - - || 16/25] 5] 7|-25| 11/16/16] 2] 3]| 7.6 
John Dos Passos - - 7} 3}10]} 1/10} 3] 5/16} 2] 1/]| 5.8|| Al Jolson - - - 4| 5] O| 7|-25| 1/20] O| O} O|| 1.2 
Theodore Dreiser - - 5! 0|}20/)12/15| 4) 1/10] 1/14|| 8.2|| Robert Edmond Ionins- 5|-16| 5] 2/16] 1/14/19] 1] 1] 48 
Max Eastman - - - || 6| 0/10} 2} O| 2|-2/10| 1/|-15|| 1.4|| James Joyce - - - || 0/10/15] 2| 25/13) 20/12/13) 5|| 115 
Professor Einstein - - || 0| 4/10 -10| 3/15) 10| 19| 20/14] 8.5 Kant- - - - - - || 0/12/18] 8] 0/23} -6| 0/23] 5] 83 
T.S. Eliot - - - - || 0] 0] O 0/25) 4/17) 11/ 7| 0} 6.4 Kipling - - - - - ||/19] 6/20] 6/ Oj -8| 0/15] 1] -1]| 58 
George Eliot - - - || 11) 0) 0; 0} O| 6/| 0/20/-10| O|| 2.7|| Krazy Kat - - - - || 2} O| 0/-25/25| 0| 23/24) 2/25) 7.6 
Emerson - - - - | 6/25/10} 2/5 | 8| 2] 4/10|16]| 8.8|| Ring Lardner - - - ||16/ 6|10|10} 7/ 1| 4|10| 2)| 13) 7.9 
Jacob Epstein - - - | 0 3| 0| 0-25| 7) 1/18/ 0| 2|| .6||StephenLeacock - - || 9| 4| 5| 5| 0|-2/-19/ 9|-1| 1|/ -1. 
Erasmus - - - - | 0/25) 0| 0| 0/15) 1/21/15] O|| 7.7|| Mlle. Lenglen - - - || 4| 2| 0/-25| 0-24) 0|-4| 0| 0/ -47 
Geraldine Farrar - - | 3) 2/10/10) 0} -8 -21| 5| -5/-18 ae Lenin - - - - - | 13) 15/-25/-25} 0| 8/ 8/18] 13 /-25) 0 
| | | | | -_ 
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APRIL, 1922 41 
| w| 2| re ineey ky | x | a cc) 
| #| 8] Z| 8] 8] #| 8] 3| €| 3 | 3] #/ 3] 8/8] 2] 8/3] &| 2 
a) > Fs o|&l]a g| 4 Oo || & DQ] & 2 Fs Oo} &)/qa|/4} 4/ O|| w& 
el|Siaijei(/gilolegisisiei 2 Zisia#isisisigisiskisis 
| elo ee A Ae ae ee |e [ee Loa Tce le Rad Kal lal Kal badd tad ball tal hell |B 
P| 
| ages aa | ire wes iene. oe Saar % eS tae | ea 
leonardo - - - - || 9| 25] O| 10| 24 | 22/ 21 | 20/ 20| 23 | 17.4 |; Jean Jacques Rousseau || 6/25/10} 6) 0} 15 |-15/ 12| 12} 10] 8.1 
Sinclair Lewis - - - ||/12| 0/10] 1] 3] 1/-15|} O| 3] -8/| .7 | Ruskin - 2 e + 4110|-10| 7 |-25| 6|-16| -8| -4 |-25 || -6.1 
Lloyd George - - - | 10/ 5)-25/ -1| 0-20 /-17| 0 |-25 |-20 || -9.3 | Bertrand Russell - - || 14! 9|-15| 0| 1| 6|16/15/)10/ O|| 5.6 
Henry Cabot Lodge 9 - || 2-22 |-25|-11| 0 |-23 |-17 |-20 |-25 |-20 |-16.1 || Babe Ruth - - - - |) 19) 25 |-25|-25/25| 1/-24| 5 |+-25 |-25 || -4.9 
Amy Lowell- - - - || 7/-11/ 0} 1] 3/ 2/12] 8/-23) 8 .7|| Sappho - - - || O| O| 0/25/25] 6| 7/23] 25! 7] 11.8 
Ludendorff - - - - || 0} 0/23/17] O/] 1} 1] -1|-20/18/| 3.9]| Arnold ea a - || O| 6] 5] -1] 20] -5/15/-25]} 5/111) 3.1 
George Luks - - - || 0| 7] 0} 2/13] -2} 1/12] 1] 1]| 3.5]] Walter Scott - - - || 6| 6| O| 1/-25| -4|-17|-20/ 1] 2]| -5.8 
Luther - - - 9| 0-25-16} 0| 23] O| 20} 15 |-25 .1|| Shakespeare - - - || 19) 25| 25 | 25 | 25/25 | 20| 22/21! 17/|) 22.4 
Edward MacDowell - 0! 6] 5] O| 5} 1] 5/17] 1]! 0|| 4.0|| George Bernard Shaw - | 23} 3/15/14 /-21/ 4) 23/ 22/16|-20/! 7.9 
Marilynn Miller - - | 7; 0} 0; 3] O| 1] O} 8| O/| 1] 2.0|| Shelley - - - - - || 5/25} 0/14/17|18/11|10/16| 7) 12.3 
Bishop Manning - - |-15| 0/-25/ -7/ 0/-25/ 0| 9|-25| 0|| -8.8|| Clare Sheridan - - - || 7 |-25|-25| 0| O| -2| -4| 0|-25| 0|| -7.4 
Paul Manship - - - || 14|/-15/ 0O| 0/ 10|-25| -2| 10] 1/|-15/| -2.2|| John Siddall - - - || -1| 0} 8| 5] O| O |-24 |-21 |-25 |-15 || -7.3 
Marcus Aurelius - - 0/25} O| 1|-25|} 5/-1/12/17! O|| 3.4]| Mr. Addison Sims of Seattle|-15| 0] 0|-25/ O| O| -1| -1 |-25! O|| -6.7 
John Masefield - - ||15| 5] 5] 1] 7] -3| -6| 24/10] 2/| 6.0|| Upton Sinclair - - - || 6} 0} O| O|} O|} 1/-6] 2! 1-22]! -1.8 
Edgar Lee Masters - || 13| 5| 5] 1| 7| 2] -7| 18] 2/|-20|| 2.6|| Sophocles - - - - || 0/25] O| 8} 18| 20|-16| 22/ 23] 16 || 11.6 
Matisse - - - - || 0)18!| O} 2/20/14! 8| 6| 8/15]| 9.1|| Stravinsky - - - - || 14/11] 1] 2/20] 9| 6/19|10/-10||} 8.2 
Lorenzo de’ Medici - - 0| 25| 20120! 0] 9! 1/12/10] 25|| 12.2|| John S.Sumner - - |-24/ 01-25] 0 |-25 |-25 | -2 |-25 |-25 |-25 ||-17.6 
H.L.Mencken - - 7} 8! 5! 0/20] 1] 5/17] 10/12]! 8.5] Billy Sunday - - - |/-23| 0 |-25 |-25 |-25 |-25 |-20 |-25 |-25 |-25 |/-21.8 
John Stuart Mill - - || 11) 0/10!) 8! 0/15] 0/15/12] O|| 7.1]| Tagore - - - - |} -2] 0O|-20 |-20 |-25| 2/-5] 9] 1/|-25]| -8.5 
Edna Millay - - - |} 12} 1/ O| 1/17! -1/-10| 21/10} 2/| 5.3|| Sara Tessiile eee Tar 2/ 0} 8] 5|-25/-1] O| 2] 3] O|] -.6 
John Milton - - - 0|25|} 0/141/-15}12} 5/|22/|20\-12|| 7.1|| Tennyson - - - - || 4| -2/10/10/-25| 5] 41/16] 10/-12/| 2.0 
George Moore - - - || 10/ -9| 15) 12/21/10/10| 5| 2/18|| 9.4|| Titian - - - - - |} 0/25] O} 3/10/19] 5] 0| 15] 25]| 11.6 
Marianne Moore - - 0| 0} O|-22/10] 3| 4] 0] -2] O|| -.7]| Tolstoi - - - || 16} 2|-20] 3] 0|19]10] 0O| 15/|-20]| 2.6 
Paul Elmer More - - || 0! 0/ 10|-17|-25! 3] 2|-10! 2) O// -3.5|/ New York Tribune - || 4/-25 |-25] O|] O|-25] -5 |-14 |-25] 0 |/-11.5 
EiiNadelman - - - || O| 4] 0|-25|-25| 6] 1/10; 0| 1/| -2.8|| Unknown Soldier - - || 0} 0| 0] 0/}25|-25] 0/10! O| O/|| -1.5 
George Jean — oi 2) 71 0 20|-1] 1/17] 2] O|| 5.3]| Louis Untermeyer - - || 7/ -5)12/12| 1/ 1] 0} 6| 1] 5]| 4.0 
Nietzsche - - - || 5| 25] 25] 13, 25} 21 | 25| 20] 10| 21 || 19.0|/ Henry Van Dyke - - || 1 |-12 |-10 |-18 |-25 |-25| -5| -5 |-24 |-25 ||-14.8 
Lord Northcliffe - - || -6| -3|-25| 4]| 0|-20|-13| -4 |-25 |-25 ||-11.7|| Virgil - - - - - || 0/10/-10| 8] 6/12] 5] 5!20] 4] 6.0 
Eugene O’Neill - - || 8| 4/10/15/10| 1] 6|15| 1] 8|| 7.8]| Voltaire - - - - - |/ 13/25/25} 8] 3] 20|21/21/20| 8|| 16.4 
Walter Pater - - - || 0/16] 5/19|/10/10/19| 0] 5\|-10|| 7.4|| Richard Wagner - = - || 11 | 20| 25/20) 15| 19] 18| 25| 18] 10]! 18.1 
Saint Paul - - - - || 0/25/10] O| 0/11] 1/-25] 2/-25|| -.1|| Hugh Walpole - - - || 4] O| 5] 5] O|-13/-17] 4] -4|-10]| -2.6 
Petrarch - - - - || 0/25] O| 1] 0} 5| 1/15] 5| 4|| 5.6|| John Wanamaker - - || 0/25/-20| 0] 0| 1| 0/15\-16| 0|| .5 
Picasso - - - - - || 0/13] O| 1/20/18/19| 0| 4/20]| 9.5|| George Washington - || 13 | 25/|25/25/25| 5] 0/21] 8|18|| 16.5 
Mary Pickford - - - || 5| 8] 0| O| 1/-1/-17| 8/| O|-18|| -1.4|| Frederick Watts - - || 0| 3| 0| 0| 0| -6|-5| 4] -1|-25|| -3.0 
Plato - - - - - || 7/25/25! 5/18/25] 3/25/25| 7/||16.5|| John V.A. Weaver - || 7/ 0| 0] 0] 0| 0} O| 7] 1] 4] 1.9 
ExaPound- - - - || 0| 4/10| 2/20! 4/16/-10|-10| 5|| 4.1|] H.G. Wells - - - || 19] 0/20/10! 0| 3] 2|23|10/-17|| 7.8 
Praxiteles - - - - || 0/25] 0/17/10) 5] 5/| 24| 25| 22|| 13.3|| Edith Wharton - - - |} 8/-15/ 5] 8| 8} 1] 5/15/15] 5|| 5.5 
Raine - - - - - || O| 6] 0/15] 0/18! 5! 0/15! O|] 5.9|| Whistler - - - - 9| 4/20] 7/20] 5] 1|25]151|-20|| 8.6 
Raphael - - - - - || 0/25] 0/15] 0| 18] -4/ 20/12! 8|| 9.4]| Walt Whitman - - - || 21 | 25/ 20/| 20| 20} 20/ 10| 22| 18 |-18 || 15.8 
Renoir - 0/12! 0! 3!15!17! 6/17) 10| 25|| 10.5|| Oscar Wilde- - - - |} 11/15| 5/16] 5| 4116/20] 3/10/| 10.5 
James Whitcomb Riley -10| 0|-20/-15| 0} -1|-20| 7| -1 |-24|| -8.4|| Woodrow Wilson - - || 4 | 25 |-25|-20| 0|-20| 0/ 20/ 12|-25 || -2.9 
E.A.Robinson- - - | 5| 0} 5/-15|12| 3/12] 5] 7| 6] 3.5|| Wordsworth - - - || 2/20! 5| 2/-25| 8] 0| -1|18|-10]) 1.9 
Dr. Wm. Robinson - || 6| 0! 5| 0| 0| -4| 6| 0| 2| 5|! 2.0||/Ed Wynn - - - 1/13} 0| oO] 2/20] 1] 5/22] 5] Ol] 6s 
Rein - - - - - | 20/16/ 10/20/10! 6| 9/25/15 |-25 || 10.6 || William Butler Yeats - || 2|-10/10| 2/15] 4| 22/17/25] 3]|| 9.0 
Theodore Roosevelt - || 7) 7/-20 -20| 0/-10| -9| 0 |-25 |-25 || -9.5|| Flo Ziegfeld - - - |} 4! 0/10/10} 3| 1) 6| 5| 1/10) 5.0 
Edmond Rostand - - | 18-20) 2/18| 2-15-18) 9 al 0 7 | 
| | 





























The First and the Last, and Some of Those Who Tied 


The table of values above shows the following results: 


The fifteen highest are: Shakespeare 22.4, Bach 22, Goethe 19.8, Ana- 
tole France 19.1, Beethoven 19, Nietzsche 19, Wagner 18.1, Leonardo Da 
Vinci 17.4, Charlie Chaplin 17.2, Flaubert 16.8, Aristotle 16.7, Plato 16.5, 
George Washi ngton 16.5, Voltaire 16.4, Walt Whitman 15.8. 


The fifteen lowest are: Theodore Roosevelt -9.5, New York Tribune 
-11.5, Lord Northcliffe -11.7, W. J. Bryan -12.7, Elinor Glyn -12.8, 
Howard Chandler Christy -13.2, Ibanez -14.1, Robert W. Chambers 


-14.2, Henry Van Dyke -14.8, Frank Crane -14.9, Henry Cabot Lodge 


-16.1, Coningsby Dawson -16.8, Nicholas Murray Butler -17.6, John S 
Sumner -17.6, Billy Sunday -21.8. 


It will be noticed that the following names, some with high and some 
with low ratings, are tied: Dr. Johnson and Krazy Kat; Martin Luther 
and Floyd Dell; St. Augustine, Lenin and Douglas Fairbanks; Flo Zieg- 
feld and Frederick the Great; Geraldine Farrar and Henry Ford; Lord 
Tennyson and Marilynn Miller; William Wordsworth and John V. A. 
Weaver; Cézanne and Homer, 


Who the Ten Critics Are 


Heywood Broun, in his column in the World and through other medi- 
ums, discourses wittily and humanly on books and plays. 


Henry McBride is, among the established critics of art, the most hospit- 
able to the modernist. He is art critic for the Sun and a monthly con- 
tributor to The Dial. 


H. L. Mencken is, with Mr. Nathan, co-editor of the Smart Set and the 
most vigorous opponent of the Puritan tradition in American letters. 


George Jean Nathan is the arch-enemy of all that is sentimental, pro- 
vincial and pretentious in American drama. 


Burton Rascoe is ar enthusiastic supporter of the modern aesthetic 
creeds in literature and art. 


Paul Rosenfeld combines a wide knowledge of the past, with a fervid 
appreciation of the modern movements in music, letters and painting. 


Gilbert Seldes, managing editor of The Dial, subjects modern literary 
experiment to an uncompromising comparison with the accomplishments 
of the great. 


Deems Taylor, musical critic of the World, is generous enough to the 
new which seems to him authentic, without losing his actual allegiance 
to the old. 


Edmund Wilson, Jr., contributor of critical essays to the New Republic 
and Vanity Fair, upholds the classic tradition of symmetry and form. 


Willard Huntington Wright has written extensively on music, paint- 
ing and letters. He is in full sympathy with the moderns. 
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The Cab 


VANITY FAIR 


In the Eyes of Love There is no Such Thing as an Unimportant Mistake 


HE people of this dialogue are a matron 

and aman. I use the word “‘matron” in- 

stead of “woman” or “lady” for the pur- 
pose of indicating her age. For there are five 
certain years of a woman’s life in which she 
can most aptly be described as a matron. The 
man, on the other hand, is mature enough to 
be called simply a man. 

THE Marron: It is a hundred years since 
I’ve seen you. 

Ture Man: I regret it more than you. 

THE Matron: And I don’t know whether 
to be glad or sorry that we have met again. 
For what can we talk about now save days and 
things long past? Things so old and dim that 
perhaps you have forgotten them altogether. 

THE Man: First you say it is a hundred 
years since we met, and now you refer to very 
ancient memories. You speak as if we were 
both at least sixty. . . . I find that very sig- 
nificant. 

THE Matron: Of what? 

THE Man: When a woman begins speak- 
ing to me of “things long past,” I am always 
certain that she has something to tell me. 
References to the passage of time are gen- 
erally such a convenient pretext, such a safe 
starting point for reminiscences. 

THE Matron: That’s clever of you. . 

THE Man: What is? 

THE Matron: Guessing that I have some- 
thing to tell you. But when a man ven- 
tures a guess like that he is generally pretty 
certain that he plays a part in the story the 
woman has to tell. 

Tue Man: And do I play a part in yours? 

THE Matron: A most important one. 

(There is a pause while he tries hard to re- 
member. ) 

THE Man: I can’t think what you can mean. 

THe Matron: I shall tell you, but I 
must ask you to be discreet. 

THE MAN: But . . . of course! 

THE Matron: I don’t mean about the 
story. You can repeat it wherever you choose. 
But I must ask you to give me your word of 
honour not to tell when it happened. 

(He offers his hand in a silent pledge.) 

THE Matron: It happened ten years ago. 
Here in Budapest. In October. 

THe Man: I don’t remember anything 
especial. 

THE Matron: We were both at a recep- 
tion one evening. Your hair was chestnut 
brown in those days. And mine was not as 
blonde as it is. Supper was served outdoors 
in the garden. My husband had gone to Ber- 
lin for two weeks, and so I had come to the 
party alone. At about one o’clock, when the 
conversation had begun to be a bit tiresome, 
I said good night to the hostess. You were 
standing nearby, looking ardently into my eyes. 

THE Maw: Yes... I think I remember. 

THe Matron: You had been annoying 
me all evening long. For three weeks past 
you had shown unmistakable signs of being 
in love with me. Not that you ever spoke 
about it. But the way you looked at me, and 
the way you behaved! First you would stand 


up; then you would sit down; then you would 
rush out; then you would slink back again. 
You behaved like an infatuated boy. 


By FRANZ MOLNAR, 


Author of “Liliom”, Translated by Benjamin Glazer 


THE MAN (Laughs good-naturedly) Did I? 

THE Marron: And as I said to the hos- 
tess: ‘Dear Therese, I’ve got to be going 
home,” you suddenly vanished. And when I 
came out of the vestibule into the street, sud- 
denly, there you stood. 

THE Man: Yes. 

THE Matron: And asked me if you might 
escort me home. 

THE Man: Yes. 

THe Marron: I laughed at your im- 
petuousness, and told you that what you asked 
was most imprudent, yet I consented. For two 
reasons. First, you were so sweet and naive 
about it that I didn’t believe there was any 
ulterior significance in your request. 

THE Man: Oh! 

THE Matron: And, secondly, because 
. . . because I was almost in love with you 
myself. 

(There is a long silence.) 


HE Maw: Really? 
THE Matron: Really. Yes. 

THE MAN: You were in love with me? 

THE Matron: No. But almost. I was at 
the stage where the rest depended on you. 
A man and woman, as you know, can go along 
for a certain time without the faintest flicker 
of interest on her part, and then, suddenly, 
she becomes acutely aware of him, and waits 
breathlessly for him to make the next move. 

THE Man: Is that the way you felt about 
me? 

THE Matron: Just that way. 

THE Man: You never told me. 

THE Matron: No. A women never does. 

THE Man: What an ass I was! 

THE MATRON (with a sigh) It doesn’t mat- 
ter now. To continue the story,—when you 
offered to take me home I was too surprised 
for the moment to know what to answer. 
Then, giving myself up to a reckless impulse, 
I said, “Yes”. And you cried eagerly, “I'll 
go and get a cab!” That was your first mis- 
take. 

THE MAN: What was? 

THE Matron: Hurrying away to call a 
cab and leaving me alone for two whole 
minutes. You should never give a woman 
time to reflect and reconsider. I must have 
cared for you a great deal to survive it. . 
And then the cab came. 

THe Man: A funny old one-horse hansom 
cab. 

THe Marron: Exactly. I am glad you 
remember the kind it was. For the whole mat- 
ter turned on this cab. It was a cab, and not 
a fiacre. It was drawn by one horse, not two. 

THE Man: It was the only thing I could get. 

THE Matron: You ought to haye gotten 
something else. For what happened next? 

THE MAN: We got into the cab. .° 

THE Matron: Exactly. And rode for 
twenty-five minutes until we reached my home. 
Do you realize the difference between a han- 
som and a four-wheeler? 

THE Man: Well not exactly 

THE Woman: In the first place, the win- 
dows of a hansom rattle so fiendishly that 
you can’t hear a word the person next to you 
is saying. Then, too, a hansom is cold and 


unfriendly in October. Whereas in a four- 
wheeler neither the wheels nor the windows 
rattle. The wheels are covered with rubber 
tires and the windows muffled with felt. Ip- 
side a four-wheeler it is so comfortable and 
quiet that one is in a frame of mind for in- 
dulging in the finer nuances of conversation, 
One can say quite ordinary words, for instance, 
and give them an intonation of subtle signifi- 
cance. . . . What was the first thing you said 
to me as we clattered along in that rickety old 
hansom of yours? ‘How have you been?” you 
remarked. It was an extremely brilliant ques- 
tion. And I tried to answer, ‘Well enough.” 
But the window rattled, the wheels squeaked 
and the whole vehicle creaked so that I had 
to fairly shriek my answer: “Well. ... 
w-e-l-] e-nough!” Quite different had we been 
in a smooth, silent four-wheeler. For then I 
could have lowered my eyes and said my “well 
enough” in a tone so soft and full of shy, ten- 
der meaning that you would have taken cour- 
age to go on. With a mere inflection of my 
voice I could have told you how glad I was to 
be with you like this, and yet how frightened 
I was at my indiscretion, and so forth, and so 
forth. . . . But, as it was, I had to bellow it 
out most uncivilly, and you took fright and 
were silent. For about five minutes we jolted 
along in absolute silence. Now in a quiet, cozy 
four-wheeler silence, too, has its uses. After a 
while you would undoubtedly have said to me, 
“Why are you so quiet?” And then perhaps 
I would have begun to cry. 


HE Man: Oh! 

THE MATRON: But who notices silence 
in a hansom? It is perfectly natural not to 
want to talk amid all that clatter. 

THE Man: Of course. What an ass, what 
an ass I was! 

THE Matron: We reached my home, we 
formally said good bye, and that was the last 
I saw of you until today. I don’t blame you 
for avoiding me. I hadn’t encouraged you in 
the least, but then, you see, I couldn’t, without 
being utterly vulgar. And what I want you to 
know is that had you called a four-wheeler 
that night... 

THE Man: Oh! 

THE Matron: Isn’t it strange how the love- 
liest things can be made or marred by a trifle? 
Don’t look so glum. It is rather late to be 
pitying yourself—or me. And now, to punish 
you for your ancient error, I shall make you 
take me home to my husband. 

THE Man: Shall I call a cab? 

THE Matron: Please; it is beginning t0 
rain. 

THE Man: This time . . . this time it will 
be appropriate for me to get a hansom. 

Tue Marron: No, no. A fiacre by all 
means. You must demonstrate, as I mean 10, 
that the cosiest four-wheeler in the world is 
unavailing now. It seems that you are never 
equal to the situation. Here is a safe rule fot 
you to go by: Whenever a man takes a woman 
home he should hitch as many horses as he cal 
find to his carriage .... Hurry now. — 

(The Man moves off in search of a cab, smil- 
ing a little bitterly at the memory of bygone fol- 
lies. The rain falls grey, autumnal.) 
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FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 


Doris Keane as Catharine of Russia 


In the “Czarina,” Miss Keane Has Found a New Medium Which Promises to Rival “Romance” in Popularity 





VANITY FAIR 








Here we see Achille the un- 
wearying acolyte of the exquis- 
ite Eros and his porcelain clock. 
There is to be, alas, no other 
character in the play, although 
the stage is set for two. First, 
we have Achille disposing his 
lips, overshadowed by a tiny 
moustache, into a smile, then 
arranging a few rare flowers 
against the coming of the 
adored and adorable one 
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The hands of the porcelain clock arrange themselves 

from moment to moment in new and more exciting 

angles. Three o’clock—and teacups, blue and lustrous 

as lapis lazuli, are set out. Four o’clock—and the an- 

ticipatory smile of Achille widens until new wrinkles 

are made in his countenance. Alas! a little later the 
furrows will be in his youthful brow 
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The curtains are closed, for Eros smiles most radiantly in a half light. The folds of silk cast a delicious 
shadow on the flowers and cups. The atmosphere is made amorous with perfume. Six o’clock. All is 


not the heart to describe the desolate scene upon which the curtain falls with grateful rapidity 





ready. A bell sounds—but it is the telephone! ‘Hello! Hello! What? You can’t today—”’ We have 
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Sketches by CHARLES MARTIN 
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AM so sick 
Es things 

being put 
where I can’t 
reach them, 
just to get 
them out of reach of the baby! 

Of course, I was just as sorry as anybody 
when the baby swallowed the buttonhook and 
nearly died. But just the same, it’s a disgust- 
ing spectacle,—a large family of grown men 
and women all going about with their shoes 
unbuttoned; and it does seem as though there 
might be a compromise. 

It was father’s idea. Father is crazy about 
the baby. Really, you’d think that weakness 
and helplessness were virtues, the admiration 
father has for them. One day after dinner 
he arose, placed one hand on the back of his 
chair and the other inside his weskit, and an- 
nounced: that from that time on, whatsoever 
there might be in the house which could, un- 
der the most fantastic circumstances, endanger 
the health of a baby should be, by the aid of 
a derrick, hoisted to the high shelf in the store- 
room, out of reach of us all. 

Now when you consider how determined a 
baby always is to kill itself, and how little it 
really takes to kill a baby, and when you con- 
sider that “the house,” as father hastened to 
explain when he saw us all moving into the 
garage, comprises also the garage, the wash- 
house, the cook-house, the boat-house, the dog- 
kennel, the chapel and the ash-can,—you can 
readily imagine how full a life we lead since 
the day the baby ate the buttonhook. 


Our Home-Made House 





T’S an enormous house, ours. Some people 

don’t care much for the style of architec- 
ture, because it wasn’t built by the Egyptians, 
or the Romans, or the women of Tahiti; we 
built it ourselves, and nobody has quite for- 
given us. But there’s no denying that it’s 
enormous; it has forty-five rooms (or forty- 
eight; I never can remember which). It has 
north, east, south and west exposure; and 
while it must be admitted that the north win- 
dows open on a court and the south on a back- 
yard, the fact that all the apartments in the 
east wing, as well as all those in the west wing, 
look out upon a very handsome ocean, rather 
more than makes up for it. Also, the plumb- 
ing is wonderful. 

People used to love to come and visit us, 
because father is fairly well-to-do, and always 
gave everybody a wonderful time. There was 
always a queen or two dropping in to tea, and 
a grand duke to make a fourth at auction. 

But since the day that all the ram—the only 
thing that made our tea bearable—and all the 
playing-cards, were put on the high shelf out 
of reach of the baby, there’s been a decided 
lapse in our calling-list. 

In the first place, we never invite anybody 
any more. At least, we children don’t. We’re 
ashamed to. Nothing to do but walk about 


on tip-toe and count the rooms, and the whole 
Place smelling to heaven of odorless talc! 
Except for the milk-man, who still calls 


Out of Reach of the Baby 


A Pleasing Ditty, “Censorship is Making the World Safe for the 
Baby,” to be Sung to the Tune of «My Country, ’Tis of Thee” 


By NANCY BOYD 


regularly, nobody ever comes near the house 
at all. That is, of course there are still father’s 
friends. But I meant, nobody interesting. 

And people are beginning to snicker at the 
very mention of our name. 

“Fyodor,” said my father to me one day, 
when he met me in the act of carrying a step- 
ladder into the store-room, ‘“‘a house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” 

“T should worry,” I replied. 
It’s time we had a new house.” 

Whereat father flew into the most dreadful 
pet, and shut me in the closet without my 
luncheon. And that was that. 

Father is a politician. He has spent the 
best years of his life in an endeavour to make 
the world safe for stupidity. It has been an 
up-hill struggle, but at last things begin to 
look as if his dream were about to come true. 

Mother is more artistic. She is so artistic 
that if you strike d and c together on the piano, 
it sets her teeth on edge. 


The Disguised Stepladders 


“Let it fall. 


F course, it’s not as if we didn’t try to 

reach the high shelf. You’d be aston- 
ished to see all the different kinds of step- 
ladders there are hidden about in those forty- 
eight rooms, all painted blue and red, or black 
and yellow, to make them look like rocking- 
horses. But it’s terribly difficult. Because 
though sometimes you manage to get high 
enough to pull something down, you never get 
high enough to see what it is you’re pulling; 
you just take the first thing you touch, and 
pretend you’re satisfied. 

It’s not as if it were a nice baby, jolly, 
sweet-tempered, bright, and all that. It’s a 
nasty, snivelling baby. It has weak eyes and 
a weak tummy, there is always a pin sticking 
into it somewhere, and it would rather howl 
than not. 

And then, it’s such a stupid baby. It’s quite 
old, for a baby, but it can’t walk a step. It 
won’t try to walk, it’s so afraid of a little tum- 
ble. So it crawls. But it crawls just every- 
where. 

And it can’t talk, either. Of course, if you 
say to it, “mama”, “horsie’, “capitalist”, 
“communism”, “art”, it repeats the words after 
you; but it hasn’t the faintest notion what it’s 
saying. 

I said to mother, once, that the baby was 
stupid. She did not deny it. But she said, 
‘All the more reason, then, that we should 
give up our lives for the little, helpless thing.” 

“I don’t see why,” I disagreed. ‘“‘It will al- 
ways be stupid, no matter what we do.” 

“Ah, yes,” sighed my mother, piously roll- 
ing up her eyes toward the floor above, ‘‘but 
the highest duty of the strong is to protect the 
weak. And to make them happy. What 
nobler life could a man wish, my son, than to 
pick up all day long the spoons which his 
neighbor throws upon the floor? We must not 
be proud. So long as he crawls, we must 
crawl, too. We must confine our conversation 
to words of one syllable or less. And, in order 
that he may never know his inferiority, and 
have his feelings hurt, we must employ all our 
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intelligence in 
an endeavour to 
make ourselves 
as stupid as he 


”? 


1S. 


SKETCH BY ALAN ODLE 


I was silent. 

“What do you say!” pleaded my mother, 
gently and brightly, in the manner of one 
soliciting recruits in a holy cause. 

“I say,” I retorted, turning on my heel and 
starting for the door, “that it’s a pity some- 
one doesn’t drop a brick on its head.” 

“For shame!” cried my parent, aghast. 
“Your own little baby brother!” 


A World Safe for Babyhood 


hme are quite a number of us in our 
family, and some of us really have talent. 
Fritz, the oldest boy, was always very musical. 
He was getting on very well, indeed he was 
well on the road to becoming a world-famous 
violinist. But since father put his fiddle on 
the top shelf out of reach of the baby, he has 
fallen off considerably in his technique. Of 
course, it is a handicap. 

Isadora, the oldest girl, always wanted to 
be a dancer. But they wouldn’t let her, be- 
cause it would shake the house and wake the 
baby. She pleaded that there is a kind of 
dance where you don’t lift your feet from the 
floor. But they said they didn’t believe that 
was really dancing. And so they wouldn’t let 
her, anyhow. (She became, finally, an in- 
structor of calisthenics in a girls’ school.) 

Sara might have been a great actress. She 
had a marvelous voice. She never opened her 
mouth but a little chill went up and down your 
spine, and you wanted to laugh and cry and 
kiss her shoes. But of course, if people won’t 
let you speak above a whisper—well, she’s 
gone into the movies now, and is making piles 
of money. 

It was just the same with Enrico, only his 
was a singing voice. He died, not long ago, 
obscure, untended, and _ heart-broken. I 
couldn’t help thinking how different it might 
have been, if only he’d been brought up in a 
different family. 

As for me, Fyodor, I always wanted to be a 
novelist. And for years I have given up all 
my time to writing. Lately, of course, they 
have put my pen and ink and typewriter on 
the top shelf out of reach of the baby, which is 
a handicap. But in spite of that, with the aid 
of a burnt match, the only kind of match we 
are permitted to have in the house, I keep on. 
I have written books which, could you read 
them, would tear up your world from its foun- 
dations and build it again, would allay for all 
time the ills which now assail you, and provide 
you with others, books which would rend your 
soul, wring your heart, and stretch your mind 
to the point of physical pain. But you will 
never read them. For, as fast as I write them, 
they are put on the top shelf out of baby’s reach. 

Of course most of us,—and there are a great 
many more, whom I have not mentioned—have 
left home. As for those of us who remain, it 
is not so much that we remain as that we 
haven’t gone yet. 
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ED WYNN 


Perhaps the most original of 
living American comedians, 
Ed. Wynn is funnier with 
his pointless stories and 
atrocious jokes than other 
people are with good ones. 
The pervading note of his 
art is a pathetic futility 
which is fated to prevent 
any of his anecdotes ever 
coming to anything or any 
of the acts in his show ever 
turning out the way he 
would have them 


BERT SAVOY 


The incomparable creator of 
the raucous but tender- 
hearted lady of joy (and her 
friend Margie) who have 
given to current slang “You 
don’t know the half of it, 
dearie!” “Ask me!” and 
“You must come over!” 


BARON DE MEYER 


ST aes 







WILL ROGERS 


Will Rogers 
does not imper- 
sonate; he is 
himself. He 
manages to en- 
tertain his audi- 
ence tremend- 
ously with the 
aid of nothing 
except his lariat 
and his shrewd 
and witty obser- 
vations on con- 
temporary poli- 
tics and life. 
He is a sort of 
Western Mr. 
Dooley or col- 
umnist on the 
stage 


SAM BERNARD 


One of the very best of German dialect come- 
dians, who, amid much frenzied spluttering, gets 
out pungent comments on current events 
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FRANK TINNEY 


Frank Tinney’s great specialty 

is extreme naiveté. He is most 

winning when carefully and 

patiently explaining to the or- 

chestra-leader how to lead up to 
one of his jokes 


Comedians All 


FRED STONE 


Fred Stone is 
the super-clown 
of America. Not 
only has he the 
gift of invent- 
ing grotesque 
characters like 
the Scare-Crow 
in “The Wizard 
of Oz” and the 
Ventriloquist in 
“Chin Chin” but 
he brings also 
to the perform- 
ance of his réles 
his  extraordi- 
nary accom- 
plishments as 
acrobat, sharp- 
shooter, and 
lariat-thrower 


Players of the American Stage Whose Art it is to Make the Judicious Laugh 


VANITY FAIR 























































WHITE STUD!IO8 


LEON ERROL 


Leon Errol is a fine comic 
pantomimist who used to be 
seen to greater advantage in 
the Ziegfeld and Hitchcock 
revues than he is at present 
in the semi-‘straight’ role of 
the Arch-Duke in “Sally.” 
His greatest triumphs were 
his silent statue-smashing 
jags, which almost attained 
the dignity of ballets. His 
gift is for impersonating 
rudimentary, almost  imbe- 
cile types of humanity 


FERRY CORWEY 


The musical clown of the 
Hippodrome, who more than 
any other in this country 
represents the tradition, the 
grand manner as it were, of 
clowning. He is an Aus- 
trian by birth and a univer- 
sity graduate in engineering 


NICKOLAS MURAY 
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The Ethnology of Art 


The Mating of One Aesthetic Line With Another Produces Some Remarkable Hybrids 


speaking of one art in terms of another, is 

so ancient a trick that it would not de- 
serve passing mention, were it not that what 
was once a mere literary device has today be- 
come an established fact. We used to gape 
admiringly at the high-brow set, led by Mr. 
Huneker, who delighted to speak of ‘‘the vivid 
red of an arpeggio,” or “the rugged outlines 
of a contrapuntal motif.” These mingled 
references and descriptions of vocal or instru- 
mental melody in terms of graphic art were 
and still are de rigueur in the customary tech- 
nique of criticism. 

But the new phase of actual accomplish- 
ment is enormously more interesting. It all 
bears out another classic theory that art really 
precedes life instead of emanating from it as 
is so often supposed, for we see today the arts, 
which have been so freely shaken together to 
create the jargon of the professional critic, 
actually fusing and joining in the most ex- 
traordinary combinations. The movement is 
exciting, interesting, full of great possibilities 
and not unproductive of certain alarms. What 
are we doing? Where are we going? These 
are the two questions we should ask ourselves. 


What We Are Doing 


[ee favourite habit of critics, that of 


IRST, as to what has already been accom- 
plished. Well, it is as I have said, a great 
step forward. Let us consider a recent and 
very tangible illustration in the clavilux. We 
have always recognized the close affiliation be- 
tween tone and colour. Vague fumbling at- 
tempts to reproduce colour by sound have been 
made for many years. But it was largely 
hypnotic. I say this was hypnotic, because 
I did a little psychological experimenting my- 
self along these lines. In private life, I am 
quite a mean pianist and one of my parlour 
stunts was to play colours to an audience which 
couldn’t escape. ‘“‘Red”—I would announce, 
ripping off a tremendous chord with about one- 
half of one percent black notes in it. “Blue!” 
—a perfect C-major effect without. any frills. 
“Lemon-yellow”—a sour little creature in the 
upper half of the key-board with a twiddling 
of the little finger. These used to go over big, 
considering that most of the audience were 
relatives. At my first performance the room 
was filled with murmured remarks as ‘Won- 
derful”’, “Interesting” and the like. 

Then I foolishly tried saying “Red!” in an 
impressive voice and playing the chord I had 
previously used for blue. It went just as well 
as ever; no better, but fully as well. Of 
course I didn’t tell on myself. In fact, I think 
I should have kept on repeating the perform- 
ance indefinitely, had not my Uncle Theophi- 
lus said acidly that he couldn’t hear red, but 
that he certainly would see it if I did that 
stunt again. So I say, the old way depended 
largely upon the hypnosis, produced by the 
statement of the performer, that such and such 
a combination of notes was green or purple 
or, if one wishes to play fashionable colours, 
fuchsia or taupe. There was no actual pro- 
duction of colours by musical mechanism. It 
remained for the clavilux to accomplish this. 

When I first heard of the clavilux, I thought 
it was a medical term referring to one of the 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


important bones of the human skeleton. I even 
made a bet on it, so sure was I that I remem- 
bered the wording of an old advertisement that 
a certain bicycle saddle was the most comfort- 
able in the world because it rested firmly on 
the bones of the clavilux. 

I was in error as I afterwards learned when 
I saw my first concert by the clavilux. It was 
a thrilling sensation. Here, at last, I realized 
that life had leaped into the realm of imagina- 
tion, that music had, indeed, married paint- 
ing. The fruit of their union was a large 
black box, six by three by three, which a refer- 
ence to my diary tells me would hold approxi- 
mately one and one-half tons of coal (gross) or 
two and one-half as sold by the local dealers, 
but which really contained a most amazing as- 
sortment of plain and fancy shades of colour, 
which were released when the soloist touched 
the keyboard in front of him. The first num- 
ber on the programme was a brilliant little 
morceau called Danse Faune, which was gay 
and spring-like without ever becoming bilious. 
I could not help thinking of Wordsworth’s 
lovely daffodils and his immortal couplet ‘Ten 
thousand saw I at a glance, Nodding their 
heads in sprightly dance,” and that set me to 
thinking of how I had sent a dozen to a young 
lady which had set me back three dollars, so 
that at that rate Wordsworth had seen $2,499 
worth of daffodils at one whack. I won- 
dered if he counted them or just guessed. He 
states so positively that he saw ten thousand, 
and yet since I heard about that fling of his 
in Paris I’ve not had quite the same faith I 
used to have. Into these pleasant paths I was 
led by the Danse Faune. 

Then the soloist crashed into a colour per- 
formance of the Star Spangled Banner, mag- 
nificently played in red, white and blue but 
strangely reminiscent of the later opuses of G. 
Cohan. The clavilux is undoubtedly at its 
best in modern compositions written especially 
for its peculiar capabilities. Two fascinating 
novelties closed the evening, An Evening in a 
Boudoir arranged for three pinks and a lav- 
ender, and the exquisitely pastoral Scenes in 
Derby, Connecticut, in the key of dark-brown. 
All hail the clavilux, I say. I am delighted 
that it is not a human bone. 


Other Arts 


ANCING has always been handmaiden to 

the other arts. But here again we see how 
our restive moderns have not been content with 
merely talking about the matter, but have 
actually been and gone and done it. Mr. Ted 
Shawn, who was at one time half of the fam- 
ous Denishawn atelier, has boldly applied his 
terpsichorean abilities to the expression of the 
great ritualistic forms of religion. He dances 
a complete service, Ted does, think of that! 
Everything—Invocation, Creed, Sermon and 
Doxology. One of the prettiest numbers in the 
bill is the Collection, with its accompaniment 
of small change dropping in the plate. The 
sermon bit, too, is splendid, for, governed by the 
law of physical reaction, it is mercifully short. 
This idea, I think, should be extended to other 
pulpits. If some of our stout clergy had to 
dance their sermons, their physical fitness 
would be tremendously improved. I should 


love to see John Roach Straton dance! 
_ In other lines too, the Dance is carrying on. 
I recently attended a matinee performance at 
which one of our loveliest dancers performed 
to an accompaniment of verse, written for the 
occasion by two of our boy-poets. It was a 
fascinating affair. Inspired by the tripping 
accompaniment the dancer was a very thistle- 
down of lightness;—so was the verse, which 
was practically lighter than air. It seemed to 
float gently to the ceiling of the auditorium and 
disappear. The general effect was charming, 
the total result—nothing. 


The Art of the Aroma 


HE realm of odour has by no means been 

neglected, though it lags somewhat behind 
its sisters in practical exploitation. However, I 
had the extreme good fortune to be present at 
one of the first of a series of Concerts d’Odeur 
—organized in Paris last year by that supreme 
smeller, M. Lucien Sentant. I shall never for- 
get the picture, in the chastely decorated Salle 
Dupey, nor the exquisite programme which 
followed in which the art of France’s first par- 
fumiers was blended with the honest Gallic 
realism which did not hesitate to introduce the 
nasal echoes of garlic, fish and boiling glue 
whenever they were needed to complete the 
picture. The odours in this case were released 
from handsome urns, grouped in chorus forma- 
tion on the stage, and wafted toward the audi- 
ence by means of an ingenious arrangement of 
electric fans. In its lighter passages the ef- 
fects were produced by choirs of atomizers in 
varying sizes, but, when the full force of the 
chorus was desired and the lids of all the urns 
were simultaneously removed, the effect was 
tremendous. A highly dramatic duet between 
a camembert and a roquefort was one of the 
hits of the evening and had to be repeated. On 
the whole, however, this phase of the sensory 
world still awaits its great genius who will ex- 
press to a keenly smelling world, not only the 
great smell harmonies of pure olfactory art 
(performed on the aromatorium), but will also 
show its intimate relation with the other arts 
along the lines which have already been pur- 
sued by the Dance, etc. I can imagine nothing 
more exquisite than a ballet to the accompani- 
ment of Quelques Fleurs or a tragic poem 
against a suggestive back-ground of grave-yard 
odours. 

So much for what has been accomplished 
and it is indeed much. But we are only on 
the threshold. 

Already those pioneers of modernism, les 
Six, of Paris are pointing the way to new 
strange fields of artistic explanation. Already 
we have had orchestral creations in which the 
instrumentation called for two typewriters and 
a washing-machine. Here is life following art 
with a vengeance. How pale and ancient 
seems old Richard Strauss with his imitative 
Sinfonia Domestica, with its squalling babies 
and smashing crockery. If we must have 
squalling babies in our concert halls let us by 
all means have them, but let them be real ones. 
The composer should furnish his own baby for 
the purpose and it should be pricked or pinched 
at the exact wave of its parents’ baton. I can 

(Continued on page 106) 
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“Lower Manhattan” a water colour from the recent Marin show at the Montross Gallery, Fifth Avenue, 


New York. At the right, a portrait of the artist. 


Both photographs are by Alfred Stieglitz 


The Water-Colours of John Marin 


A Note on the Work of the First American Painter of the Day 


of the hour as a fibrous, tough little apple- 

tree is lodged and rooted in the ground. 
It is infinitely well with him here in the west- 
ern light and clay. His branches grow fruits; 
like a hardy pyrus malus he is restlessly, uncon- 
sciously busied in transforming the materials 
amid which he is set, dayshine and moisture 
and minerals, pigment and water and white 
sheets of whatman paper, into the fresh firm, 
savourous pulp of his art. Each year, he gives 
himself anew in showering windfalls, produc- 
ing and strewing on the ground about him his 
explosions of tart water-colour, slithering suns 
and racing seas of Maine; his wet, fishy poems 
of headlands and pine-pinnacles and rain- 
gusts in which the rocky strength and almost 
Chinese delicacy of a sensitive and a robust 
nature seem to have been completely, miracu- 
lously, released. And the fruition in diaph- 
anous washes, in pounding blues and gritty 
browns is with him as simple, as uncalculated 
and as unconscious a process as is that of 
respiration. Works come unto him as buds to 
the stalk, as breasts to the young girl. To 
this man, as to the stilly labouring appletree, 
nature has imparted the principle that makes 
production of astrakhans or bellflowers or spies 
to the latter, of images built in aquarelle upon 
white plinths to the former, the sole manner 
of existence possible to them. Neither de- 
bates nor questions the ultimate importance of 
pomes or pictures. For both, the way of 
achieving satisfactions meet their individuali- 


Ju MARIN is fast in the American life 


By PAUL ROSENFELD 


ties is widely open. And while there is a sun 
in heaven for either, and a little potash and 
phosphoric acid in the soil, they of instinct, 
follow it, and give profusely of themselves in 
flower and seed, and scented acid-clean flesh. 
About John Marin, there move sad, dis- 
gruntled beings, full of talk and lamentations. 
These are of the sort that write in a book called 
American Civilization. They bewail the fact 
that in America, soil is poor and unconducive 
to growth, and men remain unmoved by grow- 
ing green. But Marin persists, and with what 
ebullience and good humour, in the rocky un- 
gentle loam! He gives himself, whether men 
want his plastic colour or not. Men have not 
yet commenced to want this granitic wash, and 
still he spreads his sensitive tips to the day- 
pour, and litters with his warm and sonorous 
oblongs the ground about his roots. He re- 
quires so little pruning to preserve him: some 
bread, some paper and tints; all the rest neces- 
sary to him comes to him with the sun. It is 
spread with overflowing liberality upon the 
shore and ocean, here, where American Civil- 
izers find so little able to procure them satis- 
factions. Everything can procure him his 
sudden electric flashing visions, his towering 
toppling moments of insight: a street corner in 
downtown Manhattan, a sachem pine on the 
Maine coastland, a summer-green hillock in 
Delaware county, sand and fog and breakers 
of Stonington, a thousand unnotable niches. 
An outward push is always pressing from 
his bosom upon the overwhelming metal tons 


of the world. The menacing piles are thrust 
backward, balanced by the force from within, 
Resurexit follows hard upon Crucifixus. The 
brutal chaos of the universe is always being 
compelled to confess in some fashion the in- 
violacy and supremacy of spirit. A skyscraper 
has but to jab its giant thumb into the falling 
sky, or rapids of traffic to shoot past wedging 
jagged masonries; a squall has but to comb 
the waters of Casco Bay as clawing fingers 
comb tumbling tresses, sunset splinters to pour 
javelin-like over the spruce-tops, fall blue to 
crowd over hilltops, a shower to lift its veilings 
and reveal bush-green new-laved, and the 
rapid vision can rear itself, and the essence of 
a state be caught in terms of running, exquis- 
itely balanced watercolour. In that instan- 
taneous process, the objects present to the 
painter’s eye, Woolworth Tower and smacks 
nosing their way through archipelagos and 
tides sweeping about fuzzy islets are suddenly 
become singing, scherzando wash, rivulets and 
pools of aquatint, blank hard white meeting 
carpety gold-green and crushed tender rose, 
red celluloid lightening, nuggets and nucleae 
of somber and mystical colour-ore. What was 
the tangled shapeless world had suddenly be- 
come crystalline balanced form limited by the 
four outlines of a sheet of paper; become 
springs of pungent rich colour, become gushes 
of soft, lustrous, palpable colour into which 
what appears all of the ache and passion, the 
tenderness and yearnfulness and brimming joy 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Lucien Muratore: Painter and Opera Singer 


The Distinguished Tenor of the Chicago Opera Association is Also a Painter of no Mean Talent 
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Note Books on Charm 


A Serious Record of the Frivolous Materials Woven into the Texture of Some 
Novels and Stories, With an Occasional Frivolous Reference to The Serious Phases 


N eighteen sixty-seven the daughter of the 
| Breer Albrecht, Matilda, hiding her 

cigarette in the crinoline of her skirt, was 
burned to death. She was, of course, young; 
and there is a record that she was charming. 
This was mid-way in the Continental aspect 
of the Victorian period, so celebrated for the 
prudishness of its conduct. The truth is that 
where, in places, there is no prudery today 
neither was there then. The truth is that, 
during the nineteenth century, what is largely 
called the people more or less found themselves. 
The western world changed from, in essence, 
an aristocratic affair, with faults of its own, 
to a bear-garden. The Christian note of hu- 
manity had been revivified in an ideal of jus- 
tice for everyone; and everyone, in place of the 
fewest few, added their clamour to the direction 
of affairs. . . . Victoria, with a plush 
mind, was a whole presentment of this; and 
during her reign the aristocracy began its re- 
treat into memory and the past. Now, except 
in isolated and dwindling places, it has van- 
ished. The high reaches have been 
lowered, but the depressions have not been 
filled; and personally—but without avail—I 
prefer even arbitrary ranges to a flat land. The 
people, it may as well be plainly admitted, will 
never be of importance for the reason that when, 
individually, they become important they are 
no longer people. Then it enrages them to be 
considered people; they imitate a lost aristoc- 
racy; but, unhappily, they copy all the wrong 
things. The mass is the mass; there 
is no more to that. But Matilda, 
sheeted in a fatal cherry-colored flame like a 
mantle of intolerably bright gauze, was smok- 
ing her cigarette in eighteen sixty-seven. In 
eighteen sixty-seven she was young. That 
seems odd, for the opinion is now general that 
in those years there were no young. Youth, it 
is held, is a discovery of the present. . 
The Empress Eugénie, getting into a carriage, 
shocked Franz Joseph by the shortness of her 
skirt.. How strange that is, too, since it is 
agreed that legs are a confection of today! 
When I was a child, girls, seventeen years old 
or so, briskly played banjos suspended by broad 
ribbons from their necks. Later, about eighteen- 
ninety, I recall a numer of them at polo in a 
private paddock; they wheeled their ponies 
with shouts and curses; and one fell, tearing 
everything it was possible to tear. It is a fact 
that she quite resembled what they look like 
now. When I was twenty, at a hop in the old 
Hotel Stocton, in Cape May, a girl in a dinner 
dress vaulted the high railing placed to keep 
the people out. She belonged very much in- 
side, but we had gone to the beach to wade. 
: I forget her name, but afterwards the 
man who married her shot himself; she went 
to France and never returned. She was darkly 
graceful, and wore white satin that had a sheen 
in the night, with white lace as dim as the foam 
along the sand. She was young. . . None 
is younger now. . . . Perhaps there is a 


difference accounted for by the present drink- 
ing of whiskey. Girls and most women should 
not drink whiskey. The past Bal Masqué in 
Philadelphia was ruined by exactly that. The 


By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 


Bal Masqué, all that is left of the carnival 
spirit, will be gone in a few years, drowned by 
whiskey. Even a cocktail is too sharp, too 
sudden—like a blow. Three cocktails will 
destroy the essence of any delicate charm. Only 
women who hunt, in pink cloth or pink chiffon, 
can, without aesthetic harm, drink violent 
spirits. And to drink out of a bottle, 
bah! Electric lights, the republican form of 
government, and public conveyances, have 
ruined great quantities of beauty. Especially 
trains. The fleeting glimpse of a plain girl 
through the momentarily opened door of a 
drawing-room compartment is more enthralling 
than to sit across the aisle from a really hand- 
some affair. If I were still young 
enough to write decoratively about women I 
like, I should have them move swiftly through 
the country in arbitrary limousines. Stopping, 
unavoidably, at hotels, they would not leave 
their rooms, but dine at casual tables beside 
their beds; and, in lovely disarray, read Anatole 
France. Coming down at the latest possible 
minute the following morning, their features 
would be hidden in voluminous brown veils. 
But at the proper times, in the select proper 
places, formal occasions, the frankness of their 
beauties would be insolent. A new 
critical game has been invented in London— 
to discover in such sentences as these the trace 
of my inescapable Puritanism. This is entered 
against me as a charge. I didn’t, to be quite 
honest, grow up with such beings: I invented 
them to take the place of those I had begun 
with . . . an enormous improvement. I 
should have liked Matilda—before she burned 
—in her crinoline. Her skirt, with its five 
flounces, required eleven hundred yards of 
whatever the material was, tarlatan or tulle. 
God knows how she managed it all; but, being 
young, she did; and sat on spindling chairs of 
gilt. Gilt, certainly, is far more in- 
gratiating than gold. The eighteenth century 
was an age of gilt, this is an age of gold; and, 
remembering with regret times when there were 
princesses, the future will damn the material 
stupidity of the present. All that re- 
mained, that was permanent, of the heroic age 
of Greece were some poetic measures, frag- 
ments of marbles, and imaginary tragedies. 
And, although the Hellespont remains, there 
are, since Byron, it seems, no longer youths to 
swim it; or perhaps there are no girls now to 
swim it for. The girl of today would drag 
Leander by the hair to safety, and marry him. 
She would, herself, swim the Hellespont, in 
these new underclothes cut with a severe spare- 
ness. The ruffled bloomers with a little pocket 
for a powder box are already forgotten. Or 
rather, they have moved out from the centers 
of civilization: a fashion is like a stone 
thrown into a pool—the circles widen until 
they are lost in the farthest reaches . . . From 
whom, I wonder, was Matilda hiding her 
cigarette? It must have been either a wo- 
man or a politician. Politicians are so pure; 
and the reason for this is clear—things must 
be labelled for their understanding; a 
cigarette, a painted cheek, is this; and a 
prayer book and hymnal, one fastening to the 


other, in white vellum stamped with blue, is 
that. They live by signs and wonders. But 
a new generation of politicians, a new variety, 
has replaced the old—men who begin with 
money rather than end with it. Partly as a 
result the stage door is no longer what it was 
and burlesque has been sweetened. The note 
from the third row left to the second in the 
line from the stage right belongs to the past. 
The dinner—could it actually have been 
lobster ?—bought, the cascade of violets pur- 
chased, the telegrams sent and accumulated 
laundry secured; and then, and then, the 
platonic exit—these are no more... . The 
young gentlemen of now are very severe about 
the peccadillos of their elders. I saw a table 
of them playing bridge in dinner coats at Har- 
vard, and their considerate talk abashed me. 
I approved of it immensely, it was the height 
of the urbane; there was even a certain light- 
ness perceptible at intervals in the conversa- 
tion, a salty wit; but it was in the manner 
of a quotation from Congreve; the salt was 
sprinkled formally. . . . The glamour of the 
past has no relation to reality. Looking back 
I am horrified at the spiritual and economic 
disorder of by-gone episodes and years—ris- 
ing, for example, from a table in a cafe when 
an infuriated stage manager pounded one of 
his chorus girls in the face with a bunch of 
keys. It wasn’t, fortunately, my drink that 
was upset; I remember it as representative of 
the day, no—of the night. Edna May had 
just made her success in The Belle of New 
York, at the Walnut Street Theatre; and it 
was very much the thing to go to see her, and 
the incidental members of the company, time 
after time. Nineteen, I think, was my total; 
and that couldn’t have been far from my age. 
Between the acts we tumbled out to a con- 
venient bar across the street and drank rock 
and rye; then we tumbled back and hummed 
and applauded and schemed for the occasional 
smile thrown out across the footlights in the 
interests of that mythological lobster and the 
future box office receipts. No performance 
—it is my own to which I am referring— 
would have been more futile; but, fortunate- 
ly, falling heir to the unassailable detach- 
ment of the novelist, it is enough for my pur- 
pose that it happened and was characteristic. 
. . . Young men are more serious than for- 
merly; it is their elders who have become 
frivolous. The young dance comparatively 
little, but the men of middle age are footing 
it furiously, in measures borrowed mostly 
from the danzon, that product of Africa in the 
West Indies. ... The manners of a girl 
habitually moving to the broken fervour of a 
jazz would be different from a girl familiar 
principally with the polka. She would, so to 
speak, be more on view. That, probably, 1s 
the actual change that has overtaken youth : 
they admit in public what, once, was only 
whispered to the moon. The single clear ray 
of passion is now broken up into a great many 
gaily coloured beams by the prism of—of 
analysis. The moon, temporarily, is in ec 
lipse; its psychology has been exposed. The 
(Continued on page 100) 
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MOVEMENT AND MASS 


A view of Broadway through the 
balustrade on the roof of the Em- 
pire Building, contrasting the flick- 
ering liveliness of movement in the 


street with the static architecture 





MECHANICAL MONOTONY 


The Equitable Building, in which 
the photographers were interested 
in the monotonous repetition of 
windows and other utilitarian de- 
tails, which give so forceful a sense 
of the vast scale and mechanical 
precision of the skyscraper 


SPACE AND LINE (Right) 

A view of Brooklyn Bridge in 
which space, in the third dimen- 
sion, is emphasized by the direction 
of lines—indicated by cables—and 
planes, the boundaries of which are 
marked off by these lines 


Biws on mabl 





Hawg 


STEEL STRUCTURE 
Showing the relation of structural masses to 
the spaces made by the open sky as it appears 
above and behind the steel design 





THE MOVING STREET (Below) 
The Church Street elevated rail- 
way, .as seen from the Empire 
Building. A study in the relation 
between movement of the street and 
the stability of the buildings 


Charles Sheeler is well known as 
one of our modern painters; Paul 
Strand is a master in photography, 
a tireless experimenter in the pos- 
sibilities of the camera. The in- 
terest of these two artists did not 
lie in presenting places of value to 
the sightseer but rather in express- 
ing certain phases of New York 
through dynamic patterns 


Manhattan—“The Proud and Passionate City” 


Two American Artists Interpret the Spirit of Modern New York Photographically in Terms of Line and Mass 
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A Typical First Night Audience in New York:— 


Ingredients in the Mixed Grill of Metropolitan Life 
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First Row—John Emerson, Anita Loos, Fritz Kreisler, Herman Tappé, Max Eastman, Victor Herbert, Mar- h 
Irving Berlin, Irene Bordoni. ilynn Miller, John V. A. Weaver. Seventh Row—George F. Baker, nase Morgan, Jose?! 


Urban, Elsie Janis, Percy Hammond. 
Second Row—J. Montgomery Flagg, Mrs. Leslie Car- Fifth Row—George M. Cohan, J. Hartley Man- J d . 
ter, John Drew, Leonora Hughes, Maurice. ners, Laurette Taylor, Alan Dale, Bird Millman, Back Foyer—Ralph Barton—sketching. 
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The Scene Which Invariably Confronts the 


A Social Panorama, Sketched on the Spot, by Ralph Barton 


_Right Upper Box—Dorothy Gish, D. W. Griffith, Lil- 
lian Gish. 


Right Lower Box—Clare Sheridan, Samuel Goldwyn. 


First Row—Charles Dana Gibson, David Belasco, 
Lenore Ulric, Daniel Frohman. 


Second Row—Geraldine Farrar, Dr. Frank Crane, 


itty Gordon, Dr. John Roach Straton. 


Third Row—Dolores, Charles Hanson Towne, Irene 


Castle, Otto H. Kahn, Zoé Akins, Elsie Ferguson. 


Fourth Row—George S. Chappell, Margaret Severn, 
Condé Nast, Don Marquis, Elsie De Wolfe, Baron De 
Meyer, Irvin S. Cobb. 


Fifth Row—Gilda Gray, Kenneth MacGowan, Robert 
E, Sherwood, Constance Talmadge, Louis Untermeyer, 
Arnold Genthe, Willard Huntington Wright. 


Sixth Row—Reginald Vanderbilt, Alma Gluck, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, Robert W. 
Chanler, Frank Craven. 


Seventh Row—The Fairbanks Twins, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Jay Gould, Fannie Hurst. 


Back Foyer—George Jean Nathan—leaving the theat 
in the middle of the second act. ” a 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Dictionary for the Motion Pictures 


Further Definitions for Those Who Like the Cinema—and for Those Who Don’t 


APANESE, ». (1) A valet. (2) A spy. 
J JOWL, x. What would seem to be the 

chief qualification by which an actor is 
chosen for the réle of Wall-street magnate. 

KEY, m. An instrument used by strict and 
prudish maiden aunts for locking up their beau- 
tiful but flighty young nieces who immediately 
escape by the window. 

KEYHOLE, ». An aperture in a door 
through which a person on the outside can dis- 
tinctly see everything that is going on in all 
parts of the room beyond. 

LACHRYMAL, adj. Those glands of an 
actress which assure her the greatest number of 
close-ups. 

LADY, n. A woman who carries a lorgnette, 
arches her brows when speaking, and shakes 
hands with the tips of her fingers held on a 
level with her eyes. 

LANDLORD, x. A crabbed gentleman with 
Dundrearys and a black frock coat, who calls 
in person on poor and decrepit widows who are 
behind in their rent, and threatens eviction 
when it is not immediately forthcoming. 

LANTERN, zx. A kind of lamp which, 
though it may be extinguished by a breath, yet 
invariably remains lighted in the most violent 
blizzard or rainstorm; and casts a steady, vivid 
illumination over the whole countryside. 

LAVISH, adj. A cinematographic synonym 
for “artistic”. The more lavish a picture, the 
greater its artistry. 


LETTER, ». An incriminating document 
which is carefully preserved. 
LIBRARY, x. The room wherein the but- 


ler finds the gentleman of the house murdered. 
LOVER, ”. That member of a cast who is 

at all times clean-shaven, has curling eye- 

lashes, and exhibits a fondness for animals. 


AGDALEN, . A lady who, at one time 

or another, has held hands with a young 

man to whom she was not formally betrothed. 

MALLET, nz. A large wooden club for 

knocking people over the head as they come 
through a door. 

MANUSCRIPT, m. The author’s version 
of a picture, which differs in all essentials 
fsom the completed film. 

MARRIAGE, n. The climax of nearly 
every motion-picture drama, which, despite the 
experience of centuries, is still optimistically 
regarded as a happy ending. 

MEAL, n. A small social gathering at three 
sides of a table, occupying from thirty to sixty 
seconds. 

MILLION, xz. An elastic designation for 
any amount from 50,000 to 150,000. For ex- 
ample: A “million” dollar production. 

MILLIONAIRE, nu. A gentleman with a 
frock coat, a liveried chauffeur, a gray patch 
over each ear, an office sixty feet square, and 
an unmarried daughter who is in love with one 
of his noble young employees. 

MOON, u. A satellite of the earth, from 
which emanates a bright blue light of an in- 
tensity slightly less than that of the sun. 

NIGHTLY, adj. When carnivals are held 
in Venice. 


NORTH, mu. That section of the country 


where human blood is characterized by the fact 
that it is always Red. 


By WILLARD HUNTINGTON WRIGH1 


LD FASHIONED, adj. That which is 

good, noble, desirable, and sacred; as 
opposed to “modern,” which is evil, ignoble, 
undesirable, and sacrilegious. 

ORCHARD, ». Where the noble and weal- 
thy young gentleman from the city chases the 
rustic heroine about among the trees imme- 
diately preceding his proposal of marriage. 

ORGY, m. Any party at which the men don 
tissue-paper hats. 

“ORPHAN, n. A beautiful, pure and highly 
talented young lady who invariably marries 
wealth. 


APER-CUTTER, x. A long, sharp knife, 

shaped like a dagger, which financiers 

keep on their desks, and with which, sooner 
or later, they are stabbed. 


PARADE, n. The world’s principal news 
event of the week. 
PARDON, x. A document with which the 


heroine, driving a Stutz Bearcat, speeds over 
the crossing just ahead of the onrushing express 
train, in her mad dash to the prison, where 
they are in the act of strapping the handsome 
and innocent leading-man to the electric 
chair. 

PECKSNIFF, u. The original censor. 

PEP, m. An ingénue’s substitute for histri- 
onic talent. 

PERSONALITY, z. A word which covers 
a multitude of bad actors. 

PISTOL, ». A small gun which fires an 
endless number of shots without being reloaded, 
and which—no matter where it is aimed—in- 
variably hits the fleeing victim in the seat of 
the trousers. 

POKER, ». A gambling game at which 
someone is invariably caught cheating. 

POLICEMAN, n. An officer of the law, 
who, by some gift of miraculous prevision, al- 
ways appears upon the scene of a crime within 
thirty seconds of its commission. 

POLISH, x. A charactertistic of society 
gentlemen, which, for the most part, is limited 
to their hair. 

POLLYANA, n. The unbilled heroine of 
the great majority of our motion-picture 
dramas. 

POOR, adj. A temporary condition of the 
virtuous, immediately preceding great riches. 

PROLOGUE, n. A short act, pantomime, 
or tableau, generally conceived by the local 
theatre manager, which has the psychological 
effect of making any picture that follows it 
seem like a masterpiece. 


UARTETTE, n. The basis of a De Mille 
society drama: the wife, the husband, the 
other woman, and the other man. 

QUELL, v. t. What any noble young man 
can do to a strike merely by appearing calmly 
at the factory door and appealing to the work- 
ing-men’s better nature. 

RACE, n. The climax of a Griffith picture, 
in which Death is beaten by a nose. 

RAIN, . A continuous cloudburst through 
which actors may walk without getting wet. 

RAT, . A species of animal found in large 
numbers in the cellars where the heroine, bound 
and gagged, is temporarily placed by her ab- 
ductors. 


RECONCILIATION, n. That which any 
child can immediately bring about merely by 
appearing in its night-dress and surreptitious- 
ly placing the wife’s hand into that of the hus- 
band. 

REFINED, adj. Anyone who refrains from 
shaking hands, and merely bows, when ack- 
nowledging an introduction. 

REFORM, v. i. That which all burglars 
do after two minutes’ conversation with a child 
in a baby-bunting night-dress. 


ANTA CLAUS, n. The person for whom 

all children, waking at night, mistake 
burglars, thereby unconsciously turning them 
into a life of purity and uplift. 

SASH, n. An article of clothing worn by 
all painters, Spaniards, and forty-year-old 
débutantes. 

SEQUEL, ». Another reel just as bad. 

SICK, adj. The physical status of all 
babies whose fathers are out of work. 

SIGHT, ». That which the blind always 
recover after being operated upon by a great 
specialist. 

SITUATION, x. That moment when a 
certain combination of events has resulted in 
a pure young lady being compelled to choose 
between (1) permitting the villain to kiss her, 
or (2) standing by and witnessing her poor old 
father tortured to death. 

SOCIETY, n. A coterie in which all the 
women carry lorgnettes and all the men wear 
white kid gloves after dark, and.in which every- 
one talks with raised eyebrows and holds the 
little finger rigid when grasping a tea-cup. 

STEM, ”. That part of a wine-glass which 
inadvertently snaps between the fingers of the 
kindly gentleman with the gray areas over the 
ears, when someone proposes a toast to a cer- 
tain absent lady. 

STIRRUP, ». What no cowboy would 
deign to make use of when mounting a horse. 


ELEPHONE, z. An instrument hidden 
inside of a large doll dressed like Madame 
Du Barry. 

TINY, adj. The kind of garments which, 
when a husband finds them in his wife’s sew- 
ing-basket, renders him speechless with amaze- 
ment. 

TRUNK, n. A receptacle in which the com- 
edian hides just before the draymen arrive and 
hurl it down the stairs. 

UNCLE, n. A benevolent elderly gentle- 
man with money, who, because of an unhappy 
love affair in his youth, has never married. 

USHER, ». A young woman of superhuman 
mental resistance, who is able to witness two 
performances of the same picture each day, for 
from three to seven days running, without loss 
of sanity. 

VALISE, . A receptacle which, after be- 
ing carefully packed by a comedian, immedi- 
ately falls open when picked up by the 
handle. 

VICTORY, m. That which is invariably 
won by the poor, the weak, and the virtuous. 

WANTON, n. A woman who wears a ring 
on her thumb. 

YOKEL, ”. A man whose whiskers grow 
straight out from beneath the chin. 

(The End.) 
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MARCIA STEIN 


Helen Menken in “Drifting” 


A Very Young Actress Who Has Already Shown a Remarkable Emotional Capacity 
Despite Her Melodramatic Réles 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Death of A Dandy 


The Somewhat Pathetic End of an Eighteenth Century Exquisite 


HE exquisig¢ banality 
of rose and ivory: 

Shadows of ivory carv- 
ed into panels, 
stained 

\ And decayed in the ceil- 

ing; rose color 

looped, 

mid Casting a shadow of 

mauve; blown 

cherubs, 





Bulging in silver, ; 
Lift six tapers to the lighted mirror. 


A dusk, deep as the under side of a rose, 
Is curtained under the old bed-dome. 
Contracting the coverlet, a shape lies, 
Which may or may not be a man. 


What thoughts should an old man have 

In the London autumn, 

Between dusk and darkness? 

Behind the shrunken eyelids, 
ritions? 

What pebbles rattle in a dry stream? 


what appa- 


A boy with a pale lovely dissolute face 
sprawled on the green baize, among the 
cards, 

a Spanish pistol dropped from one hand. 


Seen from the glazed squares of the 
Club, a street 

cobbled with faces, bundles of rags and 
lice, 

a yellow dwarf rising with protruding 
face. 


Gilded Indian gamecocks, clawing blood 
amid the clapping of pale hairless hands. 


Lady Barfinger, masked in satin, disclos- 
ing her gums, 
labored graces of a cracked coquette. 


A Jew that came on sliding haunches, 
crouched, and with distended palms 
whined for his pledges. 


Alvanley 
embroidered in silver foil, poised at the 
court, 
the ball a mirror of silvery Alvanleys. 


Phantoms under a cloudy ceiling, 
images; 

Sentences that never come to a period; 

Thoughts of an old dandy, shrunk to a 
nightgown. 


uneasy 


HE chamfered fall of silken rose— 
muffiing London and the autumn rain— 
lifts and recurves; 
a beautiful young man, 
naked, but for a superb white tiewig, 
moves in with the slow pacings of a cardinal 
dreaming on his cane. 
The firelight blushes on the suave 
thighs of the young man, as he glides 
from his calm, with an inessential gesture, 
to brush his tiewig. Palm upon knuckles, 
fingers over the cane-head, he regards 


By JOHN PEALE BISHOP 





HARLES ALMERY HENRY COATS- 
WORTH, 1751-1825, only son—at 
least in the eyes of the law—of Henry, 

Lord Coatsworth by Georgiana, his fifth 
wife, became known as an exquisite while 
still at Eton. Coming up to London, after 
a brief but sartorially brilliant passage 
through Oxford, he soon outmoded the most 
extravagant macaroni of his day, particu- 
larly by his wigs, which assumed a height 
and elaboration hitherto unknown in En- 
gland. He was said at this period to have 
employed three barbers,- one to dress the 
side curls, one the bag of the wig and the 
third to apply the powder. He commonly 
called his barbers Clotho, Atropos, La- 
chesis, because, he said, they controlled 
his destiny. On one occasion he had him- 
self carried, in his lacquered sedan chair, 
into the “Green Cocoanut” and suddenly 
appeared before the fops who habitually 
gamed there, quite naked, adorned only by 
a fantastic wig of curled and powdered 
hair. He afterwards referred to- the inci- 
dent as a boyish attempt to revive Resto- 
ration wit: “The spectacle,” he said, “was 
designed for philosophers, and I fell 
among scandal mongers.” 

He is said to have run the young Lord 
Sedley through in a duel because the latter 
had insulted the chaste memory of his 
mother, who had recently died in a de- 
lirium brought on, it may be hinted, by an 
indiscreet indulgence in mulled rum. 

He was, for a decade at least, the arbiter 
in elegance at the English court, and was 
only discredited when Brummel introduced 
a more sober mode. Their rivalry began 
when Brummel bribed Coatsworth’s valet 
to disclose the secret of that marvelous 
varnish which made Coatsworth’s boots 
the most envied of his day. He never 
married, though he was rumoured to have 
formed several irregular attachments about 
the Court. He died in comparative ob- 
scurity amid surroundings of decayed ex- 
travagance. 

Memoirs of Helen, Lady Etheridge. 











amusedly his own face in the crystal. 

—“Without. my powdered curled peruke, 

I were but a man. So, I am a dandy. 

For what was there to do, being no god 

burnished and strong, amorous of immortals, 

but to escape this disappointing body— 

punily erect, patched with scant hair, 

rank in its smell, too— 

by hiding it in silk and civet—adding to 
silver hair, 

pomp of vermilion heels? 

What else, indeed, unless to drown, 

all naked, to drown all sense in wine? 

They thought my wit was all in waistcoats, 

my epigrams pointed but with dainty tassels, 

when every ribbon that my fingers tied 

protested with a fragile, indolent disdain 

a world exquisitely old and gross and vain. 

So I gave them my jest— 

walking stark naked to the gaming room 

where. the preened dandies leaned across 
their cards, 

their pale long fingers spread among the 
cards, 


They laughed; I did not laugh: so old, 

so pitiful, so pitiful, 

so brutal and so dark, the buffoonery. 

But the body’s the jest of Another—I make 
my obeisance!” 


Young Coatsworth has becqme 
a naked glimmer on the lighted glass, 
fainter than the shimmer among rainy bees. 


An old man lies propped on a bed 
Counting the candles of the empty glass, 
An old man who has seen 

His own youth walking in the room. 


‘THE window silk puffs with a winter gust, 
and Coatsworth, aetatis suae XXV, 

flapped in gold braid, crinkled in air-blue, 

with inscrutable precision 

bows in a lady, 

who repeats the scene with the graces of a 
marionette. 

—‘Madam,” he says, addressing her panniers, 

“your bodice is miraculously a double moon. 
rise, 

your throat the traditional swan’s white, 

but fuller; your lips an exciting cochineal. 

But, in truth, love is at best 

a fashionable intrigue, an accompliced secret, 

unendurable without. grated orris root. 

Love remains to the proud mind 

a ladder loosened from the brazen tower, 

a furtive flight from the sentinelled domain 

where self is utterly contained in self. 

Though you ordered the death of a thousand 
roses, 

I’ve caught the breath of a garden, where 

no man has ever been, and the ripe fruit 

drops through the tarnished air 

unheeded, and yew trees are made peacocks, 

I thank you for your horrible favors. 

Adieu—” 


The lady unravels to a ragged smoke; 
Coatsworth darkens with blood like a satyr, 
blushes in a burnish on the mirror, 

burns, and is gone. 


The dry skull stretches regretful claws, 
And the points of the tapers twist and bend— 
Sallow fingers of Jewish usurers. 


A RAPIER flicks through the curtains, 
like a needle of sunlight splintered on 

the sea. 

Coatsworth presses before him— 

back to the fireplace—a panting stripling. 

A jet of wet red spurts from his shirt front; 

the youth sinks and dribbles in blood through 
the carpet. 

“The end of such upstart heralds 

As would bar my shield to the sinister.” 

The reflected visage is rigid, 

puckered thinly with wrinkles. 

“What if I got my fingers’ trick— 

whether with rapiers or puffing neckclothes— 

from a confectioner of Bath 

whose fastidious years were spent 

tracing on cakes, white labyrinths of ice 

squeezing pink fondant into petalled buds? 

What that, overnight, through an _ open 
window, 

he got me because a crooked pear tree 

climbed to the window ledge? 

No man’s to call me bastard. 

I bear Lord Coatsworth’s name. 
son! 

And what’s a murder more or less 

amid the inane fecundity of blood and sweat. 

A barmaid and a groom repair the loss.” 


I am his 


The dead youth has subsided in blood, 

leaving the floor unsoiled; 

Coatsworth has leapt through the silvered 
glass, 

leaving its flames unspoiled. 


(Continued on page 94) 
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“Now is fallen a greate curse upon the Earth. For the thankles wenches, 
finding the duties and pleasures of home dull and without flame, do 


secretlie and at night-time escape from the peacefull dwellings of their 
parents and hie them wantonlie to the citie. A vertuous housewife doth 
appeare to them in the grisly guise of Death; the broom and needle are 


to them hated weapons and far rather would they wielde the fan and the 
rouge brush than any honest instrument of industrie and domestick order 


The Flapper 
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“The green enameled fields of May and Herds therein charm not their 
foolish minds so much as the towred streets, the glassie eyes of town 
dwellers, the shoppes full of wares, and the fantastick painted coaches. 
So that they streit do dream of changing their own neat garb for the silken 
furbelowes of ladies of fashion, and, with scant forethought and eager 
stepps, are out at the window to be gone incontinently to the cities” 
Bishop Arbuthnot. Sermon on “The Deterioration of Manners.” 1622 


300 Years Ago 


Showing That it Takes a Long Time to Change the Nature of a Foolish Virgin. Drawing by Hogarth Jr. 
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Conducts one of the most 
popular rhymed columns in 
the country, in the American, 
under the title of “More 
Truth than Poetry,” through 
which he dispenses. cheery 
sentiments which may or may 


A little vignette of the stac- 

cato megaphonist who daily 

conducts readers of the New i 
York Globe “Round the 
Town.” He has a remarkable 
faculty for spotting and en- 
couraging unknown es talent. 
Mr. 








Tower, 


MOFFETT 


S. E. KISER 


not be wholly true 


S. JAY KAUFMAN 


Kaufman is also editor of 
the Dramatic Mirror 


“eacis STEIN 





JUDD MORTIMER LEWIS 
Whose column in the Houston, Texas, Post has 
been running as long as any, with the possible ex- 
ception of that of Frank Stanton in the Atlanta 
Constitution. He is a master of philosophic wisdom 





FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 


Whom is this? as Cyril would say, but “F. P. A.” of the Conning 


VANITY FAIR 


PAUL THOMPSON 





in the World, who often ‘contribs’ to his own column. 
Among his literary ancestors are Horace, and old Samuel Pepys ‘ 








E 0. HOPPE 
i DON MARQUIS 
| The biographer of Archie, the Cockroach, 
Captain Fitzurse, Hermione and the Old Soak, 
a varied humourous crew, whose “Sun Dial” 
is considerably more luminous than the Sun. 


“Colyumists” 


Column Conductors Who Daily Contribute a Reel a Day 


EDWIN MEADE 
ROBINSON 


Who heads his column in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer “The 
Philosopher of Folly’ and 
signs it ‘‘Ted Robinson.” F. 
P. A. has said of his novel 
“Enter Jerry,” that it is the 
best novel written by a colyu- 
mist since ‘‘Queed” appeared 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
Founder of the “Three Hours 
for Lunch” Club, whose fav- 
ourite comestibles are plum 
pudding and warmed - over 
lamb. He is always to be 
seen with his pipe which is 
filled with the same brand of 
{ tobacco used by R. L. S. His 
column in the Evening Post 
is, The Bowling Green 


° 
€. O. HOPPE 





KENNETH C. BEATON PAUL. THOMPSON 
Of the New York American who invented a form 
of chopped prose which has made the initials 
“K. C. B.” famous and has saved his innumerable 
imitators a great deal of very valuable time 


to the “Mirth of a Nation” 
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America’s First Dramatic Composer 
John Alden Carpenter, Whose Pantomime Music May Presage an American School of Ballet 


half-past five, a weary audience sat 

in the Town Hall, on Forty-third street, 
wistfully thinking of its dinner. The con- 
cert, announced for three o’clock sharp, had 
begun half an hour late, and amateur stage 
management had dragged matters abominably. 
The program had been long and ‘“‘mod- 
ern.” Instrumentalists had scraped 
and blown and thumped and perspired 
in order to produce sounds that were 
pretty and sounds that were not; sing- 
ers had laboured heroically over songs 
whose melody and accompaniment were 
living in a state of open shame; dancers 
had interpreted the obvious and the in- 
communicable. Everything had been 
frightfully cultured and artistic—the 
sort of afternoon that makes you want 
torush home and tear the word modern- 
ist out of the dictionary. 

It may have been the sharp contrast 
with what had gone before that made 
John Alden Carpenter’s Krazy Kat bal- 
let-pantomime seem such an important 
event when it finally arrived. For when 
the curtains parted, displaying Adolph 
Bolm, simply and tastefully attired as 
a kat, peacefully asleep in the shade of 
an outrageous Herriman tree, and the 
small orchestra manfully girded up its 
loins to give an excellent imitation of a 
snore, everybody relaxed and grinned. 
Nothing arty about this exhibit. Here 
were funny noises that were meant to be 
funny. 

You know Krazy Kat, don’t you— 
that classic of the comic “strip” created 
by George Herriman, wherein the tra- 
ditional relations between cat and 
mouse are reversed, and Krazy, he of 
the indeterminate gender, is perpetually 
being beaned with a brick by Ignatz 
Mouse? It is of what might be called 
the internecine school of humour: either 


Or Friday afternoon last January, about 


you are pro-Kat, and pity the antis, or KRAZY KAT 
you are anti-Kat, and conspuez les (Right) Ignatz Mouse plots 
against the comfort of 


pros! It’s like Alice in Wonderland or 
French oysters: you worship or loathe. 
Carpenter’s ballet was obviously the 
work of a pro. Krazy and Ignatz and 
Offiser Pup and Joe Stork were all 
there, amid scenery devised by the master hand 
of George Herriman himself. The plot in- 
volved Krazy’s preparations for a Grand Ball, 
the coming of Ignatz Mouse disguised as a 
katnip merchant, Krazy’s undoing by a sprig 
of katnip, and his final beaning at the hand— 
and brick—of Ignatz. 


Kat” 


The Low Comedy Note” 


HE music critics didn’t like it much. Sev- 
eral of them had never heard of Krazy 
Kat, and displayed a disposition to lecture the 
composer for wasting his time on such lowbrow 
material. And yet ... I don’t know. Per- 
haps some of us, that afternoon, realized a lit- 
tle more clearly just what “American” means. 
For the ballet, and Carpenter’s setting, are 
utterly of America. No composer of any other 


nationality would have chosen just that sub- 
ject, and only Stravinsky, in all the world of 


THE 
THE INFANTA 
(Above) Margit Leeraas as 
the Infanta, in John Alden 
Carpenter’s 
mime, “The Birthday of the 
Infanta,” performed by the 
Chicago Opera Company in 
1919-20 and 1921-22 


Krazy in Carpenter’s ‘Krazy 
ballet, performed by 
Adolph Bolm and his Ballet 
Intime at the Town Hall, in 
January, 1922 


By DEEMS TAYLOR 


music could have written as good a score for it. 

I heard one listener remark contemptu- 
ously that he could hear “that sort of thing” 
done better at the Music Box Review or any 
vaudeville house. But he couldn’t. The 


Krazy Kat score, for all its broad burlesque— 
its vulgarity, if you like—is a logical, well 



























BIRTHDAY OF 


ballet - panto- 
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developed piece of dramatic composition. Its 
themes are low comedy, but what makes them 
effective is the immense technical skill with 
which they are handled. The orchestra is small, 
and the instrumentation is jazzy; but it is 
sophisticated jazz. Only a man who had 
orchestral timbres at his finger tips could have 
produced such grotesque tone colours with such 
limited means. 

Not that we need take Krazy Kat too hard. 
Dadaism is as demoralizing as highbrowism, 
and jazz isn’t going to be the salvation of 
American music any more than Bud Fisher 
is going to be the salvation of American paint- 
ing. But Krazy Kat is good fun, and no more 
to be sniffed at than Gianni Schicchi or Pe- 
trushka or The Barber of Seville. Its com- 
poser is one of the most interesting people in 
American music today. 

Carpenter is probably the only ship chandler 





in the world who writes music. He is vice- 
president of the firm of George B. Carpenter 
& Sons, Chicago, Ill., Mill, Railway & Ship 
Supplies, and has been with the concern (it 
was his father’s) ever since he graduated at 
Harvard in 1896. Most of his musical educa- 
tion was received in this country. His mother 
was a musician, and he studied the 
piano with her. At Harvard he worked 
under John Knowles Paine, and in 
1906 he studied: composition for a while 
with Edward Elgar, in Rome. The 
bulk of his training, however, he cred- 
its to Bernard Ziehn, of Chicago, with 
whom he studied from 1908 to 1912. 

He wrote a couple of albums of chil- 
dren’s songs, one of which, Improving 
Songs for Anxious Children, published 
in 1907, is still widely popular. But 
the musical world first sat up and 
stared at him in 1914, when he pub- 
lished Gitanjali, his admirable collec- 
tion of Tagore settings for solo voice. 
A year later he invaded the orchestral 
field with his suite, Adventures in a 
Perambulator. The Chicago and New 
York Symphony orchestras both played 
it, and later it found its way to Europe. 
In 1916 came a Concertino for piano 
and orchestra, and Watercolours, an- 
other song collection, this time with 
lyrics from the Chinese. 
In 1917 his first sym- 
phony was played at the 
Nexfolk (Conn.) music 
festival, and in 1919 the 
Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion produced his longest 
and so far most impor- 
tant work, the ballet- 
pantomime, The Birth- 
day of the Infanta. 


Carpenter’s Ballet 
Pantomime 

E has literary gifts 

of a high order. He 
wrote a long program 
note for Adventures in a 
Perambulator, and the 
printed scenarios of The 
Birthday of the Infanta 
and Krazy Kat. They all display an English 
style of limpid clarity, a keen sense of words, 
and a delicacy and charm of humour that 
makes them good reading anywhere. His 
music sounds French until you analyze it, 
when you discover that it sounds like Car- 
penter. His wife wrote the lyrics of some of 
his songs, and is a designer of stage decora- 
tions. His daughter is at school in New York, 
and had a wonderful time at the Junior League 
ball this season. 

Like Krazy Kat, The Birthday of the In- 
fanta is a pantomime in ballet form. The sce- 
nario, which he worked out in collaboration 
with Adolph Bolm, follows closely the plot of 
Wilde’s story. One sees the birthday party 
of the little Infanta, with many presents, a 
gigantic cake, and an entertainment that in- 
cludes a marvelous sham bull fight, and lastly, 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Al Jolson—an Artist in Black and White 


Creator of “Bombo,” Namesake of Al Jolson’s Theatre and Highest Paid Comedian in America 
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The Seven Against Athens 


As Has Been Said Before, the Only Thing for a Young Intellectual to Do Is to Leave Home 


O the University Press of Peoria, Ill., we 
h are indebted for a contribution to the 
history of Greek thought that I can des- 
cribe as nothing short of revolutionary. How 
the ancient text, of which we are now offered a 
critical study and translation, happened to 
come into the possession of the Illinois authori- 
ties is of minor importance. For our purposes 
it is enough to know that the manuscript in 
question is the product of the joint authorship 
of seven young Athenians of somewhere around 
the year 350 B. C., who decided that the time 
had come to tell the Truth About Greek Civili- 
zation, and lost no time in doing so. The text 
is in a fragmentary state, but even where the 
chapters are fairly complete, it is my intention 
to quote only a few characteristic passages. 
Altogether, I feel that the picture of what 
was the matter with Athens twenty-four hun- 
dred years ago emerges with satisfactory clarity. 
“Athens, the violet-crowned, indeed!” So 
Pactyas begins the first chapter, entitled “Our 
City.” And he goes on to show that Athens 
is not in the least a civilized city, but only, to 
use his own vivid phrase, “a slum surround- 
ing an International Exposition.” Viviily he 
sketches the loathsome rookeries in which the 
mass of the Athenian population was housed. 
He shows us the Athenian citizen returning 
from a celebration of the Dionysia in a marble 
theatre and proceeding to throw the family 
garbage out of the fifth story window. “For 
that matter,’ says Pactyas, “there is about the 
fetid atmosphere of our tenements a glow, even 
if it is only the glow of decomposition, that 
is entirely missing from our sprawling acres 
of chill official and religious marble real es- 
tate. Always those monotonous Noah’s ark 
temples, hugging the ground, which future 
generations will find equally adaptable for the 
purposes of a national bank, a public library, 
or a municipal bathhouse. Always the squat 
gables, the columned porticoes. Always those 
pediments in which six miscellaneous divini- 
ties on one side of a central god go through a 
series of politely hostile Swedish exercises di- 
rected against six miscellaneous divinities on 
the other side of the central god.” ‘There is no 
outlook for a real architecture in Athens, con- 
cludes Pactyas. 


The Language 


HAPTER II, the work of a certain, Hip- 

parchus, deals with the hopeless condi- 
tion of the Greek language as a medium for 
free artistic expression. ‘‘We are saddled,” he 
writes, “‘with a vernacular rich only in clichés. 
A language loaded down with well-greaved 
Acheans, ox-eyed divinities, swift-footed 
Achilleses, wine-coloured sea waves, and loud- 
sounding oceans has ceased to function for the 
purposes of creative intelligence. . . . It is a 
dialect well qualified to serve as the Gram- 
marian’s Delight. But for the artist there is 


only despair in its welter of enclitics and pro- 
clitics, its rough breathings and smooth breath- 
ings, its on the one hand’s and on the other 
hand’s. We know to our sorrow what happens 
to the fleeting vision of Beauty when it is 
handed over to the tender mercies of the first 
Person singular second aorist indicative pas- 


By SIMEON STRUNSKY 


sive periphrastic conjugation. We are the vic- 
tims of an impossible lingo.” 

Timeus, writing in Chapter III on the 
status of the sculptor’s art in Athens, finds that 
only one word will describe it: horrible. He 
concedes to Phidias and his successors a cer- 
tain degree of technical dexterity, but when 
it comes to soul, to meaning in the highest 
sense, they can express themselves only through 
the medium of draperies. Into these, he ad- 
mits, they manage to put a good deal of life 
and swing, but the draped figure can hardly 
be regarded as a permanent feature of the 
sculptor’s art and it is certain that the artists of 
the future will learn to dispense with it. 

Or else, says Timeus, it is biceps. The 
Athenian sculptor has specialized in the dis- 
torted muscles of the brute athlete and of the 
dying warrior. Beauty as revealed in the nor- 
mal state of the human body they have suc- 
ceeded in portraying only as a meretricious 
prettiness. They have cluttered up the tem- 
ples and the streets with the marble forms of 
gods and heroes endowed with a certain grace 
and freedom, but perfectly indicative, in their 
faces, of nobody home. So totally lacking in 
individualization is the sculpture of Athens, 
that future generations will be engaged in in- 
terminable dispute over the question whether 
a given statue represents the Youthful Hermes 
or the Onion Peddler from Aigina Learning 
to Play the Zither. 

Timezus concludes with the opinion that to 
the Greek sculptor has been denied a true con- 
ception of Beauty, as distinguished from the 
merely beautiful, of the Beauty, in other words, 
which rouses the spectator to the sense that 
everything is wrong with the world and that 
something must be done about it immediately. 


The Original Stock 


me,” writes Inarus in Chapter IV, on 
The Social Mess, “has buen assigned 
the task of examining the social organization 
of Athens and the surrounding rural neighbor- 
hoods. There is no such thing. We are not an 
integrated community. We are a mob of agri- 
cultural serfs and industrial slaves ruled by a 
small closed corporation of the Best People. 
Worse than our failure to attain class justice in 
the field of economics is our failure to attain 
an independent and completely synthesized 
racial unity. We are the victims of an ethnic 
snobbery. The old Creto-Danaan stock in- 
sists on regarding itself as alone constituting 
the Athenian people. It loves to think of it- 
self as a colony, aping the manners and clichés 
of the Crete they are supposedly to have come 
from originally, and shouting their wearisome 
slogan of ‘Hands Across the Aigean!’ 

“To the metoikoi,’ continues Inarus, “the 
later comers whose energy has done so much 
to build up the country and to whom we must 
look for the creatively intelligent impulses that 
alone can leaven the stolid mass of Creto- 
Danaan conformity, the ruling caste will not 
concede social equality. The metoikoi are not 
admitted to the best clubs except during time 
of war, when club dues must be supplemented 
with initiation fees. It is true that the metoikoi 
are permitted to contribute to various relief 


ee ’ 


funds and to buy tickets for charity bazaars 
organized by the old Creto-Danaan families. 
But that is little. Athens has produced no lit- 
erature and art worth speaking of, and will 
continue to produce none until the attempt to 
impose the crabbed ideals of a narrow Creto- 
Danaanism on a _ heterogeneous population 
mass has been abandoned.” 

This last point is taken up and driven home 
in the next chapter by Nicias, who deals with 
the pitiful record of the Greek drama. Given 
the social conditions, says Nicias, described 
by Inarus in the preceding chapter, and the 
handicaps of a vernacular described by Hip- 
parchus in Chapter II, it is plain why the 
Athenian theatre should have become a by- 
word among the nations. There is really no 
drama in Athens, says Nicias. There is only 
cheap melodrama and slum farce. The three 
principal ingredients of the so-called drama, 
almost the only ingredients, are murder, incest, 
and suicide. Half a dozen casualties to the 
act is about the average. Nor is there even the 
excuse of an original plot drawn from contem- 
porary police chronicles. The same old fables 
out of the sinister Creto-Danaan mythology 
are worked over and over again. The best thing 
about the so-called tragedies is the uninten- 
tional comic relief supplied by the chorus. 
This chorus intervenes whenever the supply of 
murder victims has given out and a new batch 
is being brought up. The chorus delivers itself 
of banal remarks on life and fate and similar 
topics in a difficult language full of clichés 
that is sure to drive future generations of col- 
lege students to despair. As for Athenian 
farce, it is a combination of barroom humor, 
bathroom scenes, fourth-class rural hoakum, 
and billingsgate. The Aristophanes’ concep- 
tion of a joke is one of the saddest things 
Nicias can think of. 


Politics 


OLITICS in Athens are dismissed by 
Hiero in Chapter VI with a few scathing 
words. . Political life is rotten. The political 
body consists of a mass of pot-bellied and 
chicken-legged citizenry constitutionally unem- 
ployed, and doing jury duty for 50 obols a 
day, or shouting off their heads for the candi- 
dates sprung upon the agora by a little group 
of serious bosses. The level of political ora- 
tory may be measured by the fact that Athens’s 
greatest orator was a man who used to go out 
on the beach and yell against the waves, and 
so learned to shout down everybody else in 
public meeting. The Athenian idea of argu- 
mentation is to call one’s opponent a stinkpot. 
Of minority rights there are none. For the 
ordinary conscientious objector, there is depor- 
tation by ostracism. For the more serious cases 
there is the hemlock cup. Under the circum- 
stances the reader can judge for himself 
whether Athens has it in her to make any con- 
tribution to the history of political thought. 
Physical degeneracy among the Athenians 
is the subject of the last chapter but one. It is 
handled in masterful fashion by Jason, evi- 
dently of no mean skill as an impressionist. 
“Except a few hundred professional athletes, 
(Continued on page 108) 
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Tell me, How is Breeding Bred— 


Sketches by FISH 


A WELL-BRED CONCERT 


What a mysterious quality is good breeding, so contradictory, so unexpected. Often 

times the worst behaviour is really the best. Here for instance we have Mr. Raoul 

and Mile. Denys trying to do Debussy against a perfect tide of conversation by 

some of our smartest people who naturally will keep perfectly quiet and eagerly 
look for entertainment when the music stops 


FASHION AT THE FOLLIES 
Contrariwise, we see below two of the inmost circle of selectiveness at the Follies 
where they might be expected to loosen up a bit, taking it all as seriously as if they 
were just burying Aunt Lucretia. It is all in vain for the low-browed waiter to 
bring them the little wooden hammers. The presence of such people as this is 
doubtless the cause of Mr. Ziegfeld’s threat to leave New York forever 
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in the Heart or in the Head? 


A WICKED TEST 
A dire test of a young man’s breeding is to be acclaimed the parent of an unknown 
infant in the presence of his fiancée. Whether to laugh it off, or ignore it, or accept 
the situation with mock solemnity, these are problems which must be left for each 
proper although modern young man to solve for himself 


THE CHIC OF BOREDOM 


Boredom and breeding are of course synonymous among people who are of real 

social importance. Even in their intimate gatherings their gaiety is distinctly cold- 

storage and all signs of enjoyment must be confined to the orchestra. High society 
is like one of those musical comedies in which all the laughter is on the stage 
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That Ancient, that Sweetly Bitter Fruit 


A Set of Drawings by Hogarth Jr. to Admonish the Young on a Subject Well Worth Their Attention 
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A Portrait of the Man Who is, at Present, One of the More Significant Figures in Literature 


you that out of Ireland a great voice has 

gone; and there are a few women, lost 
to youth, who will add: “One night he was 
singing and the next he wasn’t, and there’s 
been no silence the like of it!” For the sing- 
ing voice of James Joyce, author of The Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man and of 
Ulysses is said to have been second to none. 

The thought that Joyce was once a singer 
may not come as a revelation to the casual 
reader of his books; one must perhaps have 
spent one of those strangely aloof evenings 
with him, or have read passages of his Ulysses, 
as it appeared in The Little Review to have 
realized the singing quality of his words. For 
tradition has it that a singer must have a touch 
of bravado, a joyous putting forth of first the 
right leg and then the left, and a sigh or two 
this side of the cloister, and Joyce has none of 
these. 

I had read Dubliners over my coffee during 
the war, I had been on one or two theatrical 
committees just long enough to suggest the pro- 
duction of Exiles, his one play. The Portrait 
had been consumed, turning from one elbow 
to the other, but it was not until I came upon 
his last work that I sensed the singer. Lines 
like: “So stood they both awhile in wan hope 
sorrowing one with other” or ‘“‘Thither the ex- 
tremely large wains bring foison of the fields, 
spherical potatoes and iridescent kale and 
onions, pearls of the earth, and red, green, yel- 
low, brown, russet, sweet, big bitter ripe pomil- 
lated apples and strawberries fit for princes 
and raspberries from their canes,” or still bet- 
ter the singing humour in that delicious execu- 
tion scene in which the “learned prelate knelt 
in a most Christian spirit in a pool of rain- 
water.” 

Yes, then I realized Joyce must indeed have 
begun life as a singer, and a very tender sing- 
er, and—because no voice can hold out over 
the brutalities of life without breaking—he 
turned to quill and paper, for so he could ar- 
range, in the necessary silence, the abundant 
inadequacies of life, as a laying out of jewels 
—jewels with a will to decay. 


[sot are men in Dublin who will tell 


Joyce, the Man 


ET of Joyce, the man, one has heard very 

little. I had seen a photograph of him, 
the collar up about the narrow throat, the 
beard, heavier in those days, descending into 
the abyss of the hidden bosom. I had been 
told that he was going blind, and we in Amer- 
ica learned from Ezra Pound that “Joyce is 
the only man on the continent who continues 
to produce, in spite of poverty and sickness, 
working from eight to sixteen hours a day.” 

I had heard that for a number of years Joyce 
taught English in a school in Trieste, and this 
is almost all of his habits, of his likes and his 
dislikes, nothing, unless one dared come to 
some conclusion about them from the number 
of facts hidden under an equal number of im- 
probabilities in his teeming Ulysses. 

And then, one day, I came to Paris. Sitting 
in the café of the Deux Magots, that faces the 
little church of St. Germain des Prés, I saw 
approaching, out of the fog and damp, a tall 
man, with head slightly lifted and slightly 
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ORAWING BY MINA LOY 


JAMES JOYCE 


A sketch made by Mina Loy in Paris of Joyce, who, in 
exile from his native Ireland, has continued, in spite of 
all but impossible difficulties, to produce work of whose 
permanent significance there can be little doubt. ‘‘Cham- 
ber Music” his frail volume of verse, contains lyrics, 
subdued in tone, but of irreproachable loveliness. ‘‘Dub- 
liners,” his volume of short sketches, was compared with 
the best of de Maupassant. ‘‘The Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man,” on whose perfecting he laboured ten 
years, brought to the novel an interest in form, selection 
and style, more French than English. ‘Ulysses,’? which 
appeared serially in The Little Review, on one occasion 
causing its suppression, is about to be published in 
Paris. It represents, in form, a following and elabora- 
tion of that method which Joyce first made apparent in 
the “Portrait.” It is a questicn in many minds whether 
Joyce, in this new volume, has not pursued his theory 
too far for coherence and common understanding 


turned, giving to the wind an orderly distemper 
of red and black hair, which descended sharp- 
ly into a scant wedge on an out-thrust chin. 

He wore a blue grey coat, too young it 
seemed, partly because he had thrust its gathers 
behind him, partly because the belt which cir- 
cled it, lay two full inches above the hips. 

At the moment of seeing him, a remark made 
to me by a mystic flashed through my mind “A 
man who has been more crucified on his sensi- 
bilities than any writer of our age,” and I said 
to myself—‘“‘this is a strange way to recognize 
a man I never laid my eyes on.” 

Because he had heard of the suppression of 
The Little Review on account of Ulysses and 
of the subsequent trial, he sat down opposite 
me, who was familiar with the whole story, 
ordering a white wine. He began to talk at 
once. ‘The pity is,”’ he said, seeming to choose 
his words for their age rather than their apt- 
ness, “the public will demand and find a moral 
in my book—or worse they may take it in 
some more serious way, and on the honour of 
a gentleman, there is not one single serious 
line in it.” 

For a moment there was silence. His hands, 
peculiarly limp in the introductory shake and 
peculiarly pulpy, running into a thickness that 
the base gave no hint of, lay, one on the stem 
of the glass, the other, forgotten, palm out, on 
the most delightful waistcoat it has ever been 


my happiness to see. Purple with alternate 
doe and dog heads. The does, tiny scarlet 
tongues hanging out over blond lower lips, 
downed in a light wool, and the dogs no more 
ferocious or on the scent than any good animal 
who adheres to his master through the seven 
cycles of change. 

He saw my admiration and he smiled. 
“Made by the hand of my grandmother for the 
first hunt of the season” and there was an- 
other silence in which he arranged and lit a 
cigar. 

“All great talkers,” he said softly, “have 
spoken in the language of Sterne, Swift or the 
Restoration. Even Oscar Wilde. He studied 
the Restoration through a microscope in the 
morning and repeated it through a telescope in 
the evening.” 

“And in Ulysses?” I asked. 

“They are all there, the great talkers” he 
answered, “‘them and the things they forgot. 
In Ulysses I have recorded, simultaneously, 
what a man says, sees, thinks, and what such 
seeing, thinking, saying does, to what you 
Freudians call the subconscious,—but as for 
psychoanalysis” he broke off, ‘‘it’s neither more 
nor less than blackmail.” 

He raised his eyes. There is something un- 
focused in them,—the same paleness seen in 
plants long hidden from the sun,—and some- 
times a-little jeer that goes with a lift and 
rounding of the upper lip. 


His Appearance 


EOPLE say of him that he looks both sad 

and tired. He does look sad and he does 
look tired, but it is the sadness of a man who 
has procured some medieval permission to 
sorrow out of time and in no place; the weari- 
ness of one self-subjected to the creation of an 
over abundance in the limited. 

If I were asked what seemed to be the most 
characteristic pose of James Joyce I should 
say that of the head; turned farther away than 
disgust and not so far as death, for the turn 
of displeasure is not so complete, yet the only 
thing at all like it, is the look in the throat of 
a stricken animal. After this I should add— 
think of him as a heavy man yet thin, drink- 
ing a thin cool wine with lips almost hidden 
in his high narrow head, or smoking the eter- 
nal cigar, held slightly above shoulder-level, 
and never moved until consumed, the mouth 
brought to and taken away from it to eject the 
sharp jets of yellow smoke. 

Because one may not ask him questions one 
must know him. It has been my pleasure to 
talk to him many times during my four months 
in Paris. We have talked of rivers and of re- 
ligion, of the instinctive genius of the church 
which chose, for the singing of its hymns, 
the voice without ‘‘overtones”—the voice of the 
eunuch. We have talked of women, about 
women he seems a bit disinterested. Were I 
vain I should say he is afraid of them, but I 
am certain he is only a little skeptical of their 
existence. We have talked of Ibsen, of Strind- 
berg, Shakespeare. “Hamlet is a great play, 
written from the standpoint of the ghost,” 
and of Strindberg, “No drama behind the 
hysterical raving.” 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Staying the Moment of Glad Grace 


Desha, the Dancer—A Photograph by Arnold Genthe 


O obtain such an extraordinary photograph as this, of a dance 

movement—be it slow or rapid—is not an easy problem, even if 
the modern camera permits one to arrest, in a thousandth part of 
a second, the most fleeting moment. It is practically impossible to 
pick out with certainty that one fraction of a second in which the 
pose of the body and the lines of the drapery form an harmonious 
and graceful ensemble which shall keep a suggestion of motion. 

Innumerable attempts must be made, before the photographer— 


who should approach his task with the eye of a sculptor—succeeds 
in seizing a significant phase, which, beautiful in itself, will suggest 
the preceding as well as the following movement. Without this 
quality, his picture will be as little convincing as those rigid, metallic 
photographs, in which the dancer, registering wild abandon, patient- 
ly holds the pose, while the drapery is moved about artificially by 
an electric fan. Desha has found success as solo dancer at the Hip- 
podrome and in the larger motion picture theatres on Broadway. 
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sis said: ‘Timon, I want to speak to 

you.” It was characteristic of Chrysis 
that she did not go into his study, but requested 
him to come to her in her boudoir. Timon 
came, for Timon had learnt a great deal upon 
the honeymoon. Chrysis never utters com- 
mands, and yet they are obeyed. When he 
came to Chrysis she lay in an advantageous 
attitude upon a blue silk Récamier sofa that 
went well with her golden hair. She looked 
pathetic and debonair. She said: “Timon, 
you and I were waiting for each other since the 
beginning of the ages. We have come upon 
each other with incredulous delight as a moth 
in the darkness stumbles across its mate. We 
are soul mates.” 

Timon gave her the compulsory kiss which 
this declaration deserved. ‘The kiss returned, 
her hair reordered, Chrysis went on: “Timon, 
I wish to be to you all in all and a little more. 
Iam your mate and your slave; your interests 
are to me more than my own; I have but one 
desire, to love you and to work for you, to 
think for you; indeed, all that I lack is a desire 
of my own so that I might lay it at your feet 
for you to trample.” 

“My darling,” said Timon. 

“It is true,’ Chrysis went on, “that I am of a 
generous nature, that I care not at all what 
trouble I take, what hopes I forego. It was 
always so. My mother said of me that my 
soul wears out my body as the sword wears out 
the scabbard. But do not be afraid, my Timon. 
I will be no spoilt doll. Even though my feet 
do ache, I will walk; though I can’t add up, 
let me do your accounts; I loathe cooking, but 
pray eat my tarts; without pretty clothes I 
wilt, but I beg you dress me in sackcloth.” 

“It won’t be quite as bad as all that,” replied 
Timon, who mentally doubled her dress allow- 
ance, feeling it a shame she should suffer so, 
she so whole-hearted and generous. Timon 
was quite right: it was not as bad as all that. 
He realised that Chrysis was an altruist facing 
difficulties that would have turned a saint into 
amillionaire. Take, for instance, the difficulty 
that Chrysis found in walking; she wanted to 
walk; she walked with every subtle atom of 
her spirit, with her heart, with her nobility; 
she walked with anything but her feet. The 
only thing to do with so impotent an angel was 
to buy her a limousine. 


Ors after her marriage to Timon, Chry- 


Timon’s Kindness 


T™on did not grow impatient. He was 
kind and had been known as kind before 
Chrysis married him. But it was sad that so 
many disabilities should afflict his exquisite 
Chrysis. He shuddered when he thought into 
what coarse hands such an Ariel might have 
fallen. Fortunately Timon’s hands were not 
coarse, except in the collecting of gold, a fact 
that was also well-known when Chrysis mar- 
tied him. 


Things happen strangely to Chrysis. She 


hever desires anything, and yet it comes to her. 
That cannot be helped. It is as if the powers 
of heaven conspired with those of earth to 
force upon her, gently and unassumingly, 
Privileges for which she would blush to ask. 
Her health, for instance, gives Timon a good 


Latter Day Helens 


The Twelfth of a Series of Impressions of Modern Feminine Types: 


By W. L. GEORGE 


deal of anxiety; if at lunch she eats a pound of 


filet it is not because she likes it (in fact she de- 
tests it), but because Dr. Petronius prescribes 
it. Dr. Petronius has had a talk with Timon: 
“You must realise, Mr. Timon,” he said, grave- 
ly, playing with his gold-rimmed glasses, “that 
we have here to deal with the anabausic psy- 
chamatory temperament. Generous, open- 
hearted, highly strung, prone to self-reproach, 
pining always for a little love, it is the most 
fortunate of temperaments, and I congratulate 
you on having secured it. Only, Mr. Timon, 
let me beg you to treat with care this frail little 
flower whom I will come and see twice a day 
for the next few weeks, so that she may be 
scientifically watered. Do not wait until she 
forms desires: anticipate them.” 

Whereas Dr. Petronius comes twice a day 
for the comfort of the spirit of Chrysis, it must 
not be thought that hers is an earth spirit. It 
is a worldly spirit. Among her friends is the 
Reverend J. Telemachus, whose cassock is 
pressed every morning and whose mauve-edged 
handkerchief smells exquisitely of saintly lav- 
ender. The Reverend J. Telemachus had been 
very grave with Timon, made him realise that 
the cure of even a single soul may be as much 
as one man can undertake. Now and then 
Timon thinks so, too, but remorse soon over- 
comes him. (He is beginning to acquire the 
anabausic psychamatory temperament.) The 
Reverend J. Telemachus has pointed out to 
Timon that Chrysis wants so little in this life, 
that she has built herself a castle in the clouds 
which she inhabits with the other fairies. 
Timon must take her to her castle in the clouds; 
if that will not do, well, a house on the Riviera 
for the winter will be on the way. 


The Golden Day 


HRYSIS begins in the early morning to 
add another golden day to the script that 
went before. Like Louis XIV, she has a petit 
lever and a grand lever. The petit lever is 
secret, confined to her maid, that august syco- 
phant, who with curling iron, salve, powder, 
and koh] of the night makes day. She alone 
knows how to bring out the truth, and if it is a 
little brutal, that is only because truth is a 
matter that must be handled as carefully as 
artifice: there is so little difference between the 
two. At that time Chrysis says: “I wonder 
where is my hand-glass. Dear me, my 
hair is not curling. . How is it there 
is no sugar in my tea?” Chrysis does not de- 
mand the hand-glass, or insist upon being 
curled, or beg to have sugar dropped in. She 
expresses lack of these essentials; she who 
stands at her bedside cannot resist there pathe- 
tic needs. Needs, not desires: who can refuse 
a child that longs for a sugar stick? 

Thus the day progresses. At the grand lever 
attend Timon, their son aged fourteen, their 
daughter aged eighteen, kept in short frocks 
because, poor child, long ones don’t suit her, 
and who wears her hair down because it’s so 
lovely and it would be a shame to put it up. 
The august sycophant is also there, carrying 
something in case it may be wanted. 

“T can’t go to the Drominas,” says Chrysis, 
sadly. “I suppose I shall have to ring up.” 

“Let me, mother,” says Timon, junior. “I’m 
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Chrysis — Myself Alone 


quite grown up enough to use the telephone.” 

‘Since you want to you shall,” says Chrysis, 
who loves to shed sunshine wherever she goes. 
‘Tell Mrs. Dromina that since she was so kind 
as to offer me her box at the Opera for to-mor- 
row night I'll take it. Only she must be quite 
sure she doesn’t want it herself. I couldn’t 
bear to take it if she did. I know she’s going 
away for the week-end, but never mind, tell her 
all the same.” 

‘Have you got everything you want?” asks 
Timon. 

Chrysis looks about her bed where lie all the 
daily papers, all the weeklies; at her bedside 
table where stand flowers, chocolates, cigar- 
ettes, scent, French novels, English novels, 
even American novels; ‘No,’ she says, dis- 
consolately, “‘Dear Timon, I’ve got everything 
I want. What a pity that having everything 
one wants should overcrowd one’s bed and 
table so. Isn’t it a pity?” 

“Take those things away,” says Timon. The 
august sycophant removes the litter to another 
corner of the room, telling herself that most of 
it will be wanted again by and by. 

“Are you quite happy, my darling,” says 
Timon. 

Chrysis takes his hand and gives him a 
glance full of a love that is almost religious. 
‘““My dear,” she breathes, “what more do I 
want than you? I should like to pass all my 
life by your side in an atmosphere of song.” 

“Sing,”’ says Timon to Miss Timon. 


Chrysis and Others 


HRYSIS is only forty, and looks thirty; 

Timon is fifty, and looks sixty. The wheel 
of fortune raises the one and lowers the other; 
it can’t be helped. She is living an exquisite 
life, and she had never asked anything of it. 
Hers is so well arranged that she cannot under- 
stand how other lives can take up such unfor- 
tunate patterns. She wonders at the food she 
sometimes encounters in the houses of her minor 
acquaintances. She feels that they must be 
lacking in faith. Or perhaps it is their cook 
who lacks faith. Unless it is just accident. 
She does not pursue or criticise her cook. Why 
should she? All she wants is what she has. 
She went out with Cornelia the other day to 
advise her on the choice of stockings. Cornelia 
would not take her advice; instead she bought 
awful things made of artificial silk. She said 
they were cheaper. As if that had anything to 
do with it, thinks Chrysis. She does not want 
silk stockings herself; she has merely made it 
clear that silk stockings suit her best and that 
it would be very sad if she didn’t have them. 
How clumsy some people are, she reflects, then 
reproves herself for being uncharitable. 

Timon thinks that she is perfect and that all 
she has she deserves. Her daughter models 
herself: upon her mother, but is unfortunately 
given to falling in love. Her son thinks her 
wonderful and saves up his pocket-money to 
make her a present at Christmas. She has not 
been a good mother, perhaps, but she has been 
a pretty one. Her friend, Mrs. Setebos, says 
that on the last day, when the glacial age has 
come, when the last vestiges of humanity freeze, 
Chrysis too will die, but she will do so in some- 
body else’s fur coat. 
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“When Good Fellows Get Together” 


A Dramatization of the Annual Banquet as Practised Under the Beneficent Influence of Prohibition 


The Brother National Secretary, The 

Speaker of the Evening, Graduate 
Brother Members of the Kappa Omega Fra- 
ternity: The Oldest Living Brother, The 
Brother from Tau chapter, The Brother from 
Kappa chapter, The Brother who Passed Out 
with the Oysters, The Brother who Passed Out 
with the Fish, The Brother who Passed out 
with the Salad, The Brother who Can Drink 
Eleven Bronx’s Without Feeling It, The 
Brother who Can’t, The Unknown Brother, 
The Brother with a High Voice, The Brother 
from the South, The Brother who Sells Insur- 
ance, Voices Without, Voices With. 

Before the rising of the curtain there comes 
from the stage a confused murmur of men’s 
voices interspersed with the rattling of plates 
and silverware. This, of course, causes the 
audience to believe that they are about to wit- 
ness a scene representing a Get-Together sup- 
per of the St. John’s Parish Men’s Club. 
They (the audience) thereupon grow restless, 
and one-half or three-quarters of them begin 
to leave the theatre. As they are passing down 
the aisles on their way to the nearest exit 
(which they, in obedience to the fire commis- 
sioner’s request, have previously selected) 
there comes from behind the curtain an ecstatic 
shout—“‘Yea-a-a-a’’—followed by a dull thud 
as of some large body falling to the floor. 


(Ute Brother | You, The Toastmaster, 


IHIS causes the audience to pause—and even 

attracts some of those who had reached the 
street. ‘‘Perhaps,’’ says one of the more voluble 
of these, “‘we shall not witness a church supper 
after ail.” “Perhaps,” says another, “the 
show is worth waiting for.’ This unexpected 
thought causes a sudden stillness to fall over 
the house, and from the stage can be plainly 
heard the following: 

“Well, there goes the brother from Kappa.” 

“Does anybody know where he’s staying?” 

“Let’s put him in a taxi!” 

“He drank that last one absolutely straight.” 

“Aw, put him over there in the corner.” 

“Judas, I’m tight.” 

The audience quickly resume their seats 
and the curtain rises, revealing— 

The Grand Annual 1922 banquet scene of 
Kappa Omega, a national college fraternity, 
held this year in parlor G of the Sandler Hotel. 
Across the rear of the stage extends the long 
Speaker’s Table; at the front, right centre and 
left, are small round tables, at which, or un- 
der which, are seated men in dinner coats. 
The tables are decorated with carnations, ferns 
and flasks. Qn the walls hang the fraternity 
colours; two corners of the room are tastily 
decorated with palms and the Brothers who 
passed out, respectively, with the Oysters, Fish 
and Salad. In one corner is an orchestra, con- 
sisting of a piano, violin and drum. 

The table at the left is the one recently 
occupied by the Brother from Kappa, who has 
just drawn a fraternal blank. At the rising 
of the curtain, his fellow brothers have fin- 
ished depositing him in the remaining un- 
occupied corner, and are returning to their 
seats with smug smiles of self-felicitation. 

The center table is enlivened by the presence 
of the Unknown Brother, who is trying to 


By DONALD OGDEN STEWART 


climb under and over the table, without touch- 
ing the floor. He has just knocked two cups 
of coffee and a plate of ice cream into the lap 
of the Aged Brother from Tau chapter—a lit- 
tle boyish fun which is going to cost old Kappa 
Omega some $50,000, as soon as the Brother 
from Tau can see his lawyer in the morning 
about his will. 

You sit at the right hand table. On your 
left is the Brother from the South, buoyant, 
full of life and Scotch; on your right is the 
Oldest Living Brother, full of long white 
whiskers. He (the latter) is just finishing his 
last prune, one of a series of six, which he has 
obtained from the head waiter in place of the 
ice cream, after a long and somewhat morbid 
monologue about his stomach. At the rising of 
the curtain, you are engaged in a terrific strug- 
gle with the Brother from the South, who is 
good-naturedly attempting to pull the Oldest 
Living Brother’s whiskers. ‘Aw sure ’nough 
now brothuh—he won’t mind—come on, 
brothuh—just let me pull them once—just 


once, brothuh—lots of old gentlemen like to . 


have their whiskers pulled,—sure ‘nough—” 

At the Speaker’s Table there is evidence of 
a feeling of tension. The Young Toastmaster 
has been talking very, very fast to the Speaker 
of the Evening at his right, who happens to be 
the Honorable Jeremiah T. Wallings, Member 
of Congress and firm friend of Mr. Volstead. 
At the Toastmaster’s left is the Brother Na- 
tional Secretary, with gold eyeglasses on a gold 
chain. The Toastmaster has just said to the 
Speaker, ‘‘Boys will be boys, ha-ha-ha.” At 
the third “ha” the lights in the house are low- 
ered for an instant; when they go on again, 
everyone knows that that remark has just been 
put to death. 

The Toastmaster, however, bravely rises 
from his chair and knocks on his glass for at- 
tention. He doesn’t get it. He frowns and 
knocks louder. Cries of ‘“sh-sh-sh” arise. 
Also, cries of “Who you sh-sh-sh-ing? I’m 
not talking loud, am I, Eddie?” Finally a 
semi-silence is obtained. 


HE TOASTMASTER: Fellows— 
A Votce: Well, I’m not talking loud. 
And I won’t be sh-sh-ed. I guess I’ve got— 

THE TOASTMASTER (beating on his glass) 
Fellows—brothers—Men of Kappa Omega. 

A VoIce: Yea-a-a-! 

The Brother from the South starts the Kap- 
pa Omega song. This is sung through twice 
with great enthusiasm. 

THE ToasTMASTER: Brothers, we have with 

us tonight— 

The Kappa Song is started and sung once 
more. 

THE TOASTMASTER: Brothers, we welcome 
here tonight a man—a man— 

THE BROTHER FROM THE SOUTH: 
’‘nough welcome a woman here tonight. 

Cheers and laughter. 

THE ToASTMASTER: A man who needs no 
introduction to a Kappa Omega audience. 

A Voice: Oh, go on—introduce him any- 


I’d suh 


way. 
THE ToASTMASTER: When I was in col- 
lege— 
A Vorce: What college? 


THE TOASTMASTER: I remember very plain- 
— 

_A Votce: Damn it all Eddie, I’ve got a 
right to ask that guy what college. Maybe he 
knows somebody I know. I don’t see, anyway 
why you’te always sh-sh-ing me. Here you 
drink my liquor— 

THE TOASTMASTER (rapping for order) | 
remember very plainly— 

A Voice: My liquor—and then you sh-sh 
me. 

THE TOASTMASTER: I remember very plain- 
ly a speech I heard this distinguished gentle- 
man—our guest—make one morning in chapel. 

A Votce: Was it a long speech? 

ANOTHER VOICE: Well, sh-sh away, I’m 
going home. This is a rotten party anyway— 
a rotten party—a— 

THE TOASTMASTER: That speech made a 
profound impression upon me. But I myself 
am not going to introduce our guest to you. I 
am going to ask one whom we all know and 
admire to do that for me. I am going to ask 
our Brother National Secretary to say a few 
words about the Speaker. 


EVERAL Votces: Yea-a-a-a! 

The Toastmaster’s voice is drowned out 
in the thunderous cheering. Stamping and ap- 
plause. The Brother National Secretary rises 
and bows to the Toastmaster who is mopping 
his brow and trembling violently from his 
labours. 

THE BROTHER NATIONAL SECRETARY: My 
friends—my very dear friends—(At this point 
there is a terrific crash, coming apparently 
from beneath the center table. Investigation 
discloses the fact that the Unknown Brother, 
in his previously mentioned effort to circum- 
navigate the table without touching the floor, 
has been hanging unnoticed during the Toast- 
master’s speech, from the under side of the 
table. All might have gone well, had not the 
Unknown Brother in this pendant position, 
gone to sleep. His crash, although noisy, does 
not awaken him and he lies there with the bliss- 
ful smile of one who has fought a good fight. 

A Voice: John Brown’s body lies a— 

The rest take up the song. 

A Voice (after the third verse) What's his 
name? 

ANOTHER VoIcE: I don’t know. Does any- 
body know? 

ANOTHER VOICE: Why, it’s John Brown, 
isn’t it? 

ANOTHER VoIcE: No—that’s only a song, 
you iron head. 

ANOTHER VoIcE: Well, his name could be 
John Brown, couldn’t it? A fellow’s got a 
right to have any name he wants, hasn’t he? 
Hasn’t he? Hasn’t he? 

ANOTHER VoIcE: Oh, shut up! 

The Brother National Secretary sits down. 
The Toastmaster rises and pounds on the table. 

Tue ToasTMasTER: Gentlemen! Gentle- 
men! 

A Votce: Who’s drunk? I’m asking you, 
see. 

ANOTHER Voice: Look on his underwear. 
Maybe his name and address are on his undet- 
wear. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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THE FIRST MOUSTACHE 
Kind reader, in gazing back 
over your own coming of age, 
can you perchance remember 
that thrill which came with do- 
ing things for the first time? 
Can you, for instance, dear sir, 
ever forget the pride in the first 
moustache? 





THE FIRST SILK HAT 


And then, on entering upon 
man’s estate, came the re- 
sponsibilities adherent to 
that occasion—of which the 
least was by no means the 
first dress suit—and, with it, 
a much greater responsibil- 
ity, the first silk hat 


Sketches by 
AUGUST HENKEL 








THE FIRST ILLUMINATION 


And then with joy and, perhaps, even yet 
a slight shudder of shame, you recall that 
long ago evening, at that famous dinner- 
party, when you looked for the first time 
upon the wine when it was too, too red 





A Connoisseur’s Collection of “Firsts” 
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THE FIRST KISS 


And now, kind reader, I beg 
of you, confess—have any 
kisses in your whole life— 
kisses of vampires, kisses 
of wives or children—ever 
tasted quite so sweet or 
given you quite the anguish 
of that first kiss of youth? 


THE 
FIRST ENGAGEMENT 
And you, old married man, 
boasting of twenty years of 
happy domesticity with good 
wife Katherine behind you 
—do you still remember the 
ecstasy of that first day 
when you and Mary (or was 
it Gertrude) told a few 
choice friends the exciting 
and happy news? 


Recalling the Innocent Joys and Excitements of Crossing the Borderline from Boyishness to Manhood 
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The Tower of Babel 


A New Suggestion as to How the Well Known Confusion of Tongues Came About 


esis it is written: “And the Lord came 

down to see the city and the tower, which 
the children of men builded. And the Lord 
said behold the people is one, and they have 
all one language; and this they begin to do: 
and now nothing will be restrained from them, 
which they have imagined to do. Go to, let 
us go down, and there confound their lan- 
guage; that they may not understand one an- 
other’s speech.” 

This is the story of the Tower of Babel and 
the confusion which fell upon the enterprise. 
The Bible is silent, however, upon the details 
of the disaster. There is no explanation of the 
exact manner in which language was confoun- 
ded so that the workers could not understand 
one another’s speech. It has generally been 
supposed that the various tongues of the world 
came into being at the time of Babel, but clear- 
ly this is only a surmise. The Bible does not 
say so explicitly. Many other explanations 
are possible. We know, for instance, that 
within the same language there are enormous 
possibilities for puzzlement. Babe Ruth and 
Walter Pater could have conversed together 
only with the greatest difficulty though they 
both spoke English of a sort. 

In accord with the spirit of higher criticism 
some such rationalizing theory is worth con- 
sideration, at least, in studying the story of 
Babel and its tower. First of all, it may be 
well to speculate as to just what function in 
the life of Babel the tower was designed to fill. 
The testimony of the Bible is vague on this 
point. Genesis merely records, “And they said, 
Go to, let us build a city and a tower, whose 
top may reach unto heaven; and let us make a 
name, lest we be scattered abroad on the face 
of the whole earth.” 


[ the eleventh chapter of the Book of Gen- 


The Purpose of the Tower 


ROM this we may surmise that the tower 

was intended in some way to advertise and 
stabilize the fame of Babel. It is easy to 
leap to the hypothesis that the building was to 
have been a theatre in which plays should be 
presented celebrating the manners and the 
achievements of Babel and its citizens. Once 
you accept this theory the story of the confusion 
of tongues becomes simple. Some little time 
before the tower had been raised high enough 
to reach unto heaven a meeting was called of 
all the workers to discuss and decide upon the 
first production to be given in the playhouse. 
This is as far as scientific reasoning can be 
carried in the matter. The rest is purely spec- 
ulative and we make no claim that the follow- 
ing transcript of the proceedings is anything 
but imaginary: 

First Worker—To my mind the most univer- 
sal form of expression is colour. Words are 
but an indifferent medium for the expression of 
thought. I have designed a colour symphony. 
By means of an ingenious device it will be pos- 
sible for me to throw upon a screen a succes- 
sion of colours arranged rhythmically. I call 
my little symphony, if you will permit me to 
use the term, The Fall of Adam. 

Second Worker—I don’t get you. 

Third Worker—Don't let’s have any costume 
plays. 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


Fourth Worker— Gentlemen, gentlemen, 
gentlemen if you will permit me for a moment. 
My notion is that our first performance should 
not be restricted to the exploitation of any one 
art. Rather it should be a synthesis of all the 
arts. In it there will be music, and interpre- 
tative dancing, the best elements of sculpture, 
architecture, painting and drama. Indeed I 
have called my little piece The Wedding of 
the Arts. If I may ask the indulgence of the 
audience for possibly an hour, certainly not 
more, I can give you some idea of the scope 
of the entertainment which I propose. 

Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Workers— 
Throw him out! 





By Epona Sr. Vincent MILtay 


| 
Sonnet 
| 
| H, oh, you will be sorry for that word! 


Give back my book and take my kiss 
instead. 
Was it my enemy or my friend I heard, 
“What a big book for such a little head!”? 
Come, I will show you now my newest hat, 
And you may watch me purse my mouth and 
prink,— 
Oh, I shall love you still, and all of that. 
I never again shall tell you what I think. 
I shall be sweet and crafty, soft and sly; 
You will not catch me reading any more; 
I shall be called a wife to pattern by; 
And some day when you knock and push the 
door, 
Some sane day, not too bright and not too 
stormy, 


I shall be gone, and you may whistle for 
me. 











Ninth, Tenth and Eleventh 


Louder! 

Twelfth Worker—What does he have to go 
and marry all the arts for? Why can’t they 
just live together ? 

Thirteenth to Five Hundred and Tenth 
Worker (inclusive)—Shame! 


Worker No. 511—If art has no purpose ex- 
cept to entertain, then I say that for my part I 
would be willing to tear down the tower brick 
by brick. Aestheticism is a cul-de-sac 

Worker No. 512 (interrupting rudely)— 
Get the mush out of your mouth and talk stuff 
a fellow can understand. 

Worker No. 511—As I was saying, after we 
are gone they will call us Puritans, but I tell 
you that art is nothing in itself unless it is 
designed to improve and strengthen the moral 
fibre of man. I have with me the scenario of 
a nine-act tragedy called The Sorrows of Sod- 


Workers— 





om. (There is an impatient rustling in the 
audience but the speaker hurries on.) The 
play opens with Lot discovered alone in the 
centre of the stage. He is meditating and he 
says, “Gomorrah and Gomorrah!” 

Entire Audience of Workers—Sit down! 

Small boy worker in the top gallery imitat- 
ing a goat—Ma-Ma! 

Worker No. 512—What I always say is why 
have sad plays? As I was saying to the wife 
only yesterday, there’s so much sorrow in the 
world already what’s the use of going to the 
theatre to get more of it. 

Loud murmurs of approval from portions 
of the audience and suppressed snickering in 
other quarters. 

Worker No. 513—I don’t know much about 
this Sodom or Gomorrah that he’s talking 
about (The destruction of these two cities oc- 
curred some few hundred years after the build- 
ing of the Tower of Babel—Ed. note) but if 
half the things they say about ’em are so, we 
don’t want to have any truck with them in our 
theatre. Where there’s so much smoke there 
must be some fire. 

This sally is greeted with laughter and there 
is a mumbling sound in the audience as vari- 
ous persons attempt to commit the adage to 
memory. 


The Hittite Menace 
Leeper No. 514 (leaping up suddenly 
and sitting down again)—Well, all I’ve 
got to say is that the play ought to be red 
blooded and one hundred per cent Hebrew. 

Worker No. 515—No man can accuse me of 
being a Hittite baiter. Some of my best friends 
are Hittites, but I must say that one of the 
reasons for the present decadence of the drama 
of today is that ninety per cent of the theatrical 
managers are Moabites and Hittites. They are 
all crassly commercial. Their only object is to 
make money. The more lascivious the play the 
better they like it because they know it will 
pay. The costumes of today are positively 
shocking. We want to get back to the modesty 
of the old fashioned stage, back to the days of 
Adam and Eve. 

Worker No. 516—I quite agree. The first 
question we should ask about any play ought 
to be is it clean. 

Worker No. 517—How about making a play 
out of Noah and the flood. 

Worker No. 518—Perhaps, that’s meant to 
be funny, but I’m all for it. We've got to do 
something with the tank. 

The audience has begun to grow restive. 
Several speakers arise at once and the follow- 
ing lines are spoken simultaneously. 

Worker No. 519—Art for art’s sake. 

Worker No. 520—Hold the mirror up to 
nature. 

Worker No. 521—At the State Theatre 
Prague in the spring of 2459 B. C. 

Worker No. 528—Give ’em something they 
can whistle as they go out. 

Worker No. 529—Down with romanticism. 

Worker No. 530—We want a play with a 
punch. 

Second Worker—I don’t get ’em. 

There is great confusion. 
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PEGGY WOOD AND LENNOX PAWLE 
The delightful Peggy Wood as Mlle. Marjolaine 
Lachesnais and Lennox Pawle, the English come- 
dian who played Jerome Brooke-Hoskyn, Esq., in 
the original version and has now returned to Amer- 

ica to enact the same part in “Marjolaine”’ 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ABBE 





POMANDER WALK 
A byway in the London 
of 1805, in which the en- 
tire action takes place. 
Those who remember the 
original presentation of 
Louis N. Parker’s play 
“Pomander Walk” will 
know how well the charm- 
ing foolery of that early 
XIXth century fairy tale 
is adapted to the uses of 
musical comedy. The 
music by Hugo Felix ad- 
mirably accents the quali- 

ties of the libretto 





BLAND O’CONNELL AND DORIS GREEN 


Not the least attractive feature of “Marjolaine” is 

the dancing, which represents a sort of marriage 

between Broadway 1922 and London 1805. The 

cast is one of the best which any musical comedy 
of the season has assembled 


MARY HAY 


Makes an impish and altogether delightful Bar- 
bara Sternroyd. Miss Hay, it will be remembered 
is, privately, Mrs. Richard Barthelmess and was 
formerly one of the chief attractions of “Sally” 


a Costume Comedy with Music 


9 


cS . ° 9 
Marjolaine 
The Musical Version of “Pomander Walk” Loses Nothing of the Original Play’s Whimsy and Charm 





VANITY FAIR 


We Nominate for | the Hall of Fame: 


NIKITA BALIEFF 


Because, though not a Russian, Frenchman, 
Englishman or American, he has made a high 
reputation as a monologist in Russia, France, 
England and America; because he was once an 
actor of note; because this caricature of him is 
by Nikolai Remisoff; but chiefly because he is 
founder and Director of the Chauve Souris, or 
Moscow “Bat” players, who are just now scor. 
ing so great a success in New York 


HENRIK WIL- 
LEM VAN 
LOON 


Because, though 
born in Holland, 
he was largely 
educated in this 
country; because 
his avocations in- 
clude the violin, 
caricatures, moun- 
tain climbing and 
chess; because 
after seven years’ 
labour, he has 
published his 
“Story of Man- 
kind,” a wise and 
humanistic his- 
tory of the world 


HARRIS 
AND EWING 


ARNOLD GENTHE 


IRENE POLDOWSKIi 


Because she is, by 
ccmmon consent, one 
of the most distin- 
guished of women com- 
posers; because, as a 
singer and pianist, she 
is a master of pathos 
and warmth; because, 
in private life she is 
Lady Dean Paul; be- 
cause, though a Pole 
by birth, her talents 
have enjoyed a vogue 
in London, Paris and 
New York 


JACOB EPSTEIN 

Because, though born 

of Russian-Polish pat- 

ents, he is a conspicu- 

ous figure in the artis- 

tic life of England and 

ARNOLD GENTHE America; because he 

; ranks with Mestrovic, 

GEORGE LUKS : the Serb, as the mas- 

Because he was a war correspondent during the Spanish ter, par excellence, of 

War; because he studied Painting in most of the capitals of f hercic and monumental 

Europe; because he was the light-weight amateur champion sculpture; but chiefly 

boxer of New York: because, for many years, he has hon- because New York will 

oured this magazine by drawing for it; but chiefly because soon see an exhibition 

his present fame as a painter is due to his vigour and sin- of his bronzes and 
cerity of workmanship and to his great human qualities j marbles 

BASIL, LONOON 
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The Difficulties of the Double at Auction 


And Some Examples of English Bidding 


“ H, Mr. Ketcham,” she began, immedi- 
ately after they had been introduced at 
the house party, “I have been so anx- 

jous to meet you. I hear you are such a wonder- 

ful bridge player,” and the widow beamed upon 
him with one of her most bewitching smiles. 

Mr. Ketcham could only bow his acknowl- 
edgments, wondering if he were going to be 
asked to make up a rubber with a lot of women 
who knew nothing about the game. 

“TJ want to ask what you think of all this 
doubling business? I cannot understand it at 
all. I played with Mr. Groslam last night, and 
he doubled almost everything, and they simply 
slaughtered us. I don’t know what to do with 
doubles.”” 

“The doubler is supposed to be responsible 
for the result, as he practically forces you to 
bid. Did he not have doubling hands?” 

“Oh, I suppose his doubles were all right; 
but I did not know what to do with them. I 
never did know. It is the most maddening 
thing the way people tell you you should have 
done something else, when they double. I wish 
ithad never been invented. I sat up half the 
night studying some of the hands he scolded 
me about. Nothing went right. We got set 
when we had a game hand. We lost a little 
slam when we could have made four odd, and 
we went down eight hundred on one hand, when 
all we should have lost was about sixty.” 

“You must have had shocking bad luck, or 
he must have made some very bad doubles. I 
thought Groslam played a pretty sound game. 
Tell me something about the hands.” 

“T’ll get a pack of cards and see if I cannot 
recollect some of the worst ones.” Five dia- 
monds to the nine, four hearts to the jack, a 
singleton club and ace king jack of spades were 
laid out. “The bidding went this way. My 
partner bid no trump. Both second player and 
I passed, but the one on my left bid two spades. 
This my partner doubled. Now, it is the rule 
to go no-trump if you can stop their suit twice, 
is it not?” 

“Quite right. 
trumps.” 

“Lovely! I am so glad you agree that my 
bid was all right. Well, the player on my left 
doubled. My partner did not seem to under- 
stand it at all, so he finally passed, and the 
player on my right bid three clubs. What do 
you think of that?” 

“As he had not made any declaration so far, 
I suppose he forgot that a double of more than 
one no-trump means business.” 

“Well, my partner went back to three no- 


You should bid two no- 
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The dealer. 


By R. F. FOSTER 





Problem XXXV 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want seven tricks. How do they get them? 
Solution next month. 











trumps, thinking the double of my bid was ask- 
ing a bid, I suppose, and the player on my left 
doubled that, and we got set two hundred. Let 
me show you the other hands.” 

“TI do not exactly see what your partner 
could call you down for on that hand. Rather 
a nervy double by fourth hand, but at clubs 
he goes down only one trick. You can surely 
go game in diamonds, if you catch the jack.” 

“That’s just it. Mr. Groslam says I should 
have called the diamonds over three clubs, be- 
cause I had only one club. All he can make 
at no-trumps is the odd trick, no matter which 
suit is led, spade or club; but if he does not 
double, I will call the diamonds. But now 
look at this one.” 
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The dealer 


“The dealer bid two hearts. My partner 
doubled, and third hand went three hearts. 
The answer to the double is to go no-trumps 
if you can stop the suit twice, is it not?” 


“Quite right. If they do not lead the suit 
up to you, they will have to lead one of your 
partner’s suits. What happened?” 

“What happened? Why the dealer doubled. 
My partner studied a bit and bid four spades, 
and was doubled, so I went back to no-trumps 
and we lost a little slam!” 

“Great Scot! How did that happen?” 

“Well, the lead was the spade jack, and I 
put on the king. A heart was led through me, 
and another spade gave them four more spade 
tricks. Another heart through me, and five 
hearts registered. Fortunately I kept a club 
in one hand and a diamond in the other.” 

“Of course your partner blamed you for 
covering the jack of spades. That cost you 
three tricks, but only if the dealer’s partner 
overtook twice to lead hearts through.” 

“No, I don’t believe he noticed that play 
at all. He called me down for not bidding 
the diamonds when they doubled the spades. 
He said his double showed he had every suit 
but hearts. If I bid five diamonds we go down 
one only.” 

“Very lucky your iast call was not doubled, 
or you would have lost about a thousand on 
that hand. No wonder you do not like the 
double. What was the hand on which you 
lost eight hundred, I think you said it was?” 

“Why, that was a hand in which Mr. Gros- 
lam doubled a two-heart bid. I have four to 
the jack; four to the jack in another suit, four 
to the ten in another suit and a singleton spade. 
As I could not stop the hearts twice, I called 
the diamonds, the higher ranking suit. The 
player on my right doubled, so I called the 
clubs. The player on my right doubled that, 
the dealer and my partner saying nothing. I 
gave it up, and passed. So did the dealer. 
Mr. Groslam studied quite a bit and finally 
went four no-trumps over my four clubs 
doubled. Of course they doubled that. Here 
are the other hands. 
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The dealer 


“That double certainly started something; 
but he was right in guessing you might be able 
to stop the hearts. Of course that was the 
lead ?” 

“Yes, and on the dealer’s three winning 
hearts my partner shed his two hearts. and a 
club; the dealer’s partner, two diamonds. 
When the dealer led the spades, my partner 
let them go for two rounds. Then he led a 
small diamond, hoping to get dummy in to 
make the heart; but the queen went up second 
hand and the rest of the spades made.” 

“What was your partner discarding?” 

(Continued on page 90) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Missing Stroke in Tennis 


An Account of How a Good Player May Overcome His Lack of Versatility 


ish tennis internationalist of twenty 
years ago, that he had “only one stroke, 

the forehand drive’. This was true, in a 
manner of speaking, and yet Smith was re- 
garded for a long span of years as one of 
the great figures in the game of lawn tennis. 
With that one stroke, and it was a mighty 
one, he finished as winner of the All-Eng- 
land championship tournament in 1900, and 
defeated William A. Larned and W. J. 
Clothier in 1905, and Holcombe Ward and 
Raymond D. Little in 1906, in Davis Cup 
matches. When you reflect that Larned, 
seven times winner of the national singles 
championship titles, is, even today, pointed 
to as a player who did not have a single 
weakness, an adequate idea may be gained 
of the magnitude of Smith’s accomplishment. 
There have been many other instances of 
players who won world-wide fame on the 
courts, yet had a “missing link” in their 
tennis armor. In the case of Smith, he 
overcame his lack of versatility of strokes 
by the amazingly fast footwork that en- 
abled him to run around a ball aimed at his 
backhand and transform his return into a 
forehand shot. The Britisher was perhaps 
the most outstanding example of how far a 
player can go with a limited stroke equip- 
ment, but there are many players, past and 
present, who have succeeded in spite of one 
or two glaring weaknesses in this respect. 


[i has been said of S. H. Smith, the Brit- 


The Weakness of the Stalwart Patterson 


S a matter of cold fact, the great majority of 

tennis stars have at least one vulnerable 
spot in their defensive armor. I can think of 
no more striking illustration of this than Ger- 
ald Patterson, the stalwart young Australian 
who came to this country with Norman Brookes 
in 1919, on the unsuccessful quest of the 
Davis Cup. Gifted with great strength and 
agility, master of a tremendous overhead game 
and a volleying attack above the average, Pat- 
terson had the most atrocious backhand stroke 
probably ever seen in international play. I 
have sat beside the court when Patterson was 
playing, and seen expert critics of tennis form 
almost suffer a collapse at the enormity of the 
young Australian’s backhand “crime”, for it 
was nothing less. 

I will make no attempt here to describe the 
various and manifold contortions Patterson 
went through in producing this stroke, beyond 
saying that his twistings and turnings re- 
sembled those of a man attempting to unravel 
himself from a skein of darning wool, or the 
meshes of a fish net. 

Handicapped as he was in this particular, 
Patterson was good enough to force William M. 
Johnston, of California, to a terrific five-set 
match in the challenge round of the Davis 
Cup matches at Forest Hills. Brookes’ part- 
ner has not returned to the United States since 
that time, but it is presumed he will be a mem- 
ber of the Australasian Davis Cup team this 
year. 
side of the world to the effect that Patterson has 
completely “renovated” his backhand stroke. 
If he has done this in the space of three years, 
he has all but worked a miracle. 


Rumours have also come from the other 


By FRED HAWTHORNE 




















EDWIN LEVICK 


MOLLA BJURSTEDT MALLORY 


A photograph showing the tremendous forehand drive 

which, together with her more recently acquired back- 

hand stroke, has enabled Mrs. Mallory to win the 
national singles title five times 


But let us turn, for a moment, from foreign 
fields, and the men, to our own country, and 
the women. There are examples among the 
fairer, and uprising, sex, that are quite as 
surprising in their way. 


The Invincible Mrs. Mallory 


HEN Mrs. Molla Bjurstedt Mallory, the 

women’s national champion, first came 
to the United States from Norway, toward the 
end of the year 1914, she literally stepped off 
the boat and on to the indoor courts of the 
Seventh Regiment Armory, and proceeded to 
win the national indoor title from Miss Marie 
Wagner, the holder. It was not until she had 
been playing for two days, that it was discov- 
ered the Norse girl was a feminine S. H. 
Smith, that is, she was armed almost solely 
with a forehand drive. This same drive hap- 
pened to be the greatest stroke of its kind ever 
wielded by a woman, and still maintains that 
distinction. Yet it was practically all that 
Miss Bjurstedt then had, in the way of real 
tennis strokes, although a wonderful speed of 
foot, an unerring eye, and unlimited endur- 
ance played no small part in the fair visitor’s 
clean sweep of American courts in 1915 and 
the succeeding year. 

Like the champion she is, Mrs. Mallory was 
not content to rest under such a handicap, 
once her attention had been drawn to her lack 
of strokes. In writing of her matches, I often 
had occasion at that time to comment on the 
utter weakness of the Norse girl’s backhand. 
She accepted these criticisms with the utmost 
good nature, and quietly, deliberately, started 
to acquire the much needed backhand stroke. 


Gradually she mastered the difficulty until 
she began to score winning shots when the 
ball came to her on the left side, and al- 
most invariably on such occasions she 
would turn to where I was sitting near the 
court and remark: “There, did you see 
that one?”’, accompanied by a smile of gen- 
uine delight at her success. 

To-day Mrs. Mallory’s backhand shots 
are on a par with her famous forehand 
drive, and her all-round play has improved 
tremendously. She is a splendid volleyer, 
too, though not in our typical American 
style. Mrs. Mallory has won the national 
singles title five times and last August de- 
feated Mlle. Suzanne Lenglen, of France, 
probably the most finished woman player 
in the world. 


The Versatile Mrs. Jessup 


TILL keeping the sporting spotlight on 

the gentle sex, consider the case of Mrs. 
Marion Zinderstein Jessup, former national 
doubles champion with Miss Eleanor Goss, 
runner-up to Mrs. Mallory for the singles 
title in 1920, and for the last four years 
ranked among the first five women players 
in the land. Mrs. Jessup has one of the 
most versatile games on the courts. Over- 
head and off the ground, she possesses vir- 
tually all the strokes in tennis, forehand, 
backhand, lob, smash, volley and_ block 
volley, yet she has a weakness, one that has 
cost her many an important match, and, 
when she met Mrs. Mallory in 1920, prob- 

ably the national championship. 

If Mrs. Jessup were a golfer, there would 
be no hesitancy in diagnosing her ailment as 
a “mental hazard.” But there is no accepted 
term in tennis for this particular failing, yet 
it is certainly a case of where mind scores a 
distinct victory over matter. 

Mrs. Zinderstein’s service is a treacherous 
weapon, a tennis boomerang, for it often turns 
against her. The opponent finds the delivery 
difficult to handle, because of the top-spin 
and side-bound, and it is generally well 
placed. But all too frequently, when holding a 
substantial lead, Mrs. Zinderstein will make 
a double-fault into the net. That usually is 
the start of her downfall that day, for a long 
succession of double-faults follows. In the 
match against Mrs. Mallory, Mrs. Zinderstein 
made a total of nineteen, as I recall it, and 
this meant certain ruin against an opponent 
of Mrs. Mallory’s class. It was as though 
she had run into a bad putting streak in golf, 
and this thing is liable to happen at any un- 
guarded moment with Mrs. Zinderstein, It 
is her tennis nightmare. 


Some Tennis “Cripples” 


Beeson years ago at Forest Hills, when 
Maurice McLoughlin saved the Davis Cup 
by defeating both Norman Brookes and Tony 
Wilding, the Australasians, the world rang 
with his praises. McLoughlin’s backhand 
was notably weak, so much so that he would 
invariably run around the ball to take it om 
his forehand if he had time. “Red Mac 
never succeeded in getting even a presentable 
(Continued on page 116) 
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The sedan, with 
downward curved 
moulding, designed 
by J. J. St. Croix, re- 
ceived second prize. 
It has a leather top 
with outside folding 
joints, but is non- 
collapsible 
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This brougham 
by Harrold 
Gottlieb, which 
received homour- 
able’ mention, 
has the appear- 
ance of a land- 
aulet but the 
PP does not 
fold back as in 
that style of 
vehicle 
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% . ; i The first prize was 
R awarded to Philip 

Brostrom for _ this 

substantial looking 

sedan - limousine 


which has attractive 
lines and provides ex- 
clusiveness for rear 
seat passengers 
through the absence 
of quarter windows 


The third prize also 
went to Mr. St. Croix 
for his design of a 
7-passenger sedan 
with three large win- 
dows on each side 
and a combination ot 
long lines and gentle 
curves 


cara 
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Honourable 
mention was 
also awarded to 
this striking 4- 
passenger coupe 
by Richard H. 
Burke. It is a 
style of .car 
which is in- 
creasing 1n pop- 
ularity rapidly 


Prize Winning Body Designs 


Showing the Tendency Toward Conservatism in High Grade Cars 


ERE are the five sketches of motor car designs which won cash 
prizes or honourable mention at the recent first annual Body 
Builders’ Show in New York. In this competition were entered 

many of the leading custom body builders. The drawings are shown 
here, not only as excellent examples of the present styles in American 
motor cars, but to lend vivid proof to the statement that the rule of 
the day, in regard to automobile lines, calls for rigid conservatism. 
There is nothing even slightly radical about any of these cars and yet 
there is not one of them whose owner would not feel a justifiable pride 


in its appearance in any motor car gathering, according to present 
standards. 

The conditions of the contest were that each design should illus- 
trate a complete car with a body to accommodate four or more pas- 
sengers and that it must fit some one of the chassis used in substantial 
quantities by any automobile manufacturer, without altering the body 
mounting dimensions. Readers who are contemplating having new 
cars built, may find some useful suggestions in these prize winning 
sketches. We shall be glad to supply addresses of the designers. 
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Two views of a remarkable new 
Napier car. The interior is in 
Japanese black and gold lacquer 
work with carpet and upholstery 
especially woven for this car. All 
metal fittings are gold plate. The 
leather work and silk curtains are 
in orange chrome 


VANITY FAIR 


The exterior of the Napier town 
brougham, or ladies’ coupé de ville, 
has many novel features. The body 
is slung independently of the chas- 
sis on “C” springs. The driver's 
seat is hinged for cleaning. The 
body is chrome yellow and black 
with Louis XV lamps 


European Motor Styles and Races 


Germany and Austria Turn Toward Light Cars, the Rest of Europe Toward Racing 


Austria returned again as factors in the 

motor car world they would do so as ex- 
ponents of the small, cheap, economical car. 
This was accurately forecast, as far as the 
German machines were concerned, at the re- 
sumption of the Berlin Automobile Show last 
fall where the vast majority of new cars were 
of moderate horsepower, at remarkably cheap 
prices and were accompanied by strong claims 
on the part of their makers as to their ability 
to go long distances with a minimum con- 
sumption of fuel. The price consideration 
may be minimized because it was and still is 
due entirely to prevailing rates of exchange, 


[’ was inevitable that when Germany and 
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This new Sunbeam model has just appeared. 
sporting touring type of 14 h. p. 





It is a fast 


By GERALD BISS 


but the size of the engines and chassis was in- 
teresting in that it gave force to the tendency 
which was beginning to appear all over 
Europe. Since that time a number of new Ger- 
man automobiles have appeared, practically 
all of them small vehicles of low operating cost. 

Now, Austria is beginning to be heard from 
and it develops that practically all of the new 
automobiles being manufactured in that coun- 
try are in the 4-cylinder class, ranging from 
the Perl at 71% h.p., and the Steyr of 131% h.p., 





PHOTOGRAPH FROM JOHN J. IDE 


The boat type of car as exemplified in a Pan- 

hard skiff torpedo, designed by Henri Labour- 

dette. This machine is too outré to be adopted 

by the general motoring public, but is beauti- 

fully made and is interesting as an expression 
of individual taste 





up to the Daimler and Puch at 20 hp. 
There are one or two Austrian built 6-cylinder 
machines of greater power but they are the ex- 
ceptions which prove the rule. 

This is thoroughly in keeping with the 
trend of manufacture which has been going on 
for a year or more in England, France and 
Italy. Reading between the lines, it means 
that, if the European public is to have its de- 
sire for motor transportation gratified, it must 
be in machines which are compatible with 
present incomes. In addition to the normal 


burden of ordinary motoring, additional taxes 
are continually appearing in all the countries, 
(Continued on page 84) 





One of the interesting new British light cars is this 1922 8 
h. p. Rover. It has made a success in a bad motoring season 
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When Will Motor Car Styles Change? 


Speculations on the Probable Reasons for the Present Monotony of Automobile Body Lines 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 






















As far as styles are 
concerned, this 
Vauxhall coupé is 
one of the most in- 
teresting cars in 
America. It has 
just been intro- 
duced here for the 
first time, in a num- 
ber of attractive 
models. aM 16.2 
high grade car with 
luxurious fittings, 
the Vauxhall 25 


A new body type in the Franklin line is this 4-passen- 

ger coupé with generous luggage space, large side cowl 

ventilators, and inside adjustable eyeshade, silk win- 

dow shades, dome light and other interior mountings 

in dull platinum finish, sound-proof roof, and neutral 
green broadcloth upholstery 


T this moment, practically all American 

cars look alike. Lest this be taken as 

a national affront, let us hasten to add 

that practically all English, French, Italian, 

Belgian and German cars also look alike. A 

few cars are made in Spain, Austria and 

Japan and they, likewise, are built upon lines 

closely following. the automobile styles of the 
other countries. 

In other words, with a few notable excep- 
tions, motor car bodies throughout the world 
have become standardized. For a number of 
years the automobile industry has been preach- 
ing and working for standardization. The 
ideas of the standardizers, however, have run 
More toward connecting rods, spring shackles 
and other mechanical parts than toward bodies. 
They are still seeking the happy medium in 


Irene Castle, whose return to the 
stage has been one of the bright 
spots of the theatrical year, hates 
to give up a car that has served 
her well. She has two such, a 
Marmon raceabout and this seven 
year old Minerva which she has 
just treated to a new body. by 
Brewster and a miniature silver 
German police dog for the radiator 





Sit LE iN abe at 


A new Italian car on the American market is the Spa in 

4 and 6-cylinder models with brakes on all four wheels 

and another on the propeller shaft, Beldame English 

tires, one-piece shaft housing, differential and axle case 

and low gasoline consumption. It is available in some 
attractive bedy types 


sizes of hub caps, differential gears and the 
like. While they have been giving weighty 
thought to the technical aspects of the chassis, 
the styles of bodies have suddenly, within five 
or six years, standardized themselves. A re- 
lief from this surprising condition, if relief 





hp. 4-cylinder: en- 
gine, a wheelbase 
of 130 inches and 
lines which are 
rather startling in 
their originality. 
The roof comes to 
a drooping point in 
front and the alum- 
inum panelling and 
moulding are weld- 
éd at every joint to 
eliminate the usual 
cracking of paint 















Innumerable new features emphasize the latest Elgin, 

including mechanical gear shift and emergency brake 

handle in the dashboard as optional equipment, double 

transverse rear springs, reserve gas tank, complete 

tool kit in lockable door compartment, a wheelbase of 
118 inches and a new 6-cylinder engine 


is needed, may come some time in the future. 
Predicting just when this will be makes rather 
fascinating guesswork. 

Recently I have looked over carefully the 
photographs of practically all the cars shown at 
the New York and Chicago Salons, the New 
York and Chicago National Automobile Shows 
and the Automobile Shows in. Paris, Brussels, 
London and Berlin. I have inspected closely 
the vehicles at four shows. I find that there 
was not one really new style of automobile 
body at any of the American expositions and 
none at London or Brussels. I find that at 
Paris there were a few machines showing the 
originality of lines we have come to expect 
from the French, while at Berlin, the home of 
the stolid, practical German, were found the 

(Continued on page 86) 
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2. An inventive shopkeeper has suggested this necktie 
and tobacco pouch of the same material and combination 
of stripes, an original idea of great merit. These were 
intended for ordinary day use or more particularly for 
sport. They may be had in your club colours or any 
combination of colours you desire. Price, $3.50 each. 
This is another instance of articles, intended for incon- 
grous uses, which the maker has manufactured in a 
similar combination of colours. We have already spoken 
of scarfs, ties and handkerchiefs which match 
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1. A suggestion for those men who like long trousers fo, 
golf: light gray soft flannel jacket and waistcoat, lighte 
gray slacks, The other accessories are blue and white 
striped flannel shirt, soft white collar, blue tie, light 
blue wool socks, gray alpine hat, brown buckskin shoe 














3. A single shoe lace with a tab at one end by means 
of which the neatest lacing may be obtained. The 
knotted lace is run through the opening opposite to 
number one and in lacing crosses through number one, 
under and across to number two, again under and across 
to number three. Skip number four and make the loop 
at number five, then go back and complete the lacing at 
number four. Pull the lace tight and tuck the end in, 
Price of lace in black or tan, 50 cents 


For the Well Dressed Man 


Forecast of the Season Which is, Quite Naturally, Characterized by Sport Clothes 


MERICA has at last discovered sport 
clothes. There is nothing new in this 
discovery, but it appears to be new to 

the American because of the way in which 
he has gone in for sport clothes these 
last few seasons. This is a field which can be 
exploited more than any other, because there 

















A. Sport clothes for this season are generally 
made in four pieces, jacket, knickers, trousers 


and waistcoat. In the case of this suit of 
“Solaro” cloth, it is made in three pieces as illus- 
trated here and in the photograph opposite. It 
may be bought, however, in only two pieces 





is more chance for originality. Sport clothes 
are less bound by convention than ony other 
form of dress in which we indulge. On the 
golf course as many men are now wearing 
slacks as knickers and it is not a question of 
which is the more correct, but of which the 
man prefers. Both are equally comfortable 
and practical. For this reason, men now buy, 
or order from their tailors, jackets which have 
both knickers and slacks made of the same 
material. This is a very wise and practical 
plan, because one jacket and two pairs of 
trousers are not too much for an average week- 
end bag; and, since it has become fashionable 
in many country houses not to dress for din- 
ner, the extra pair of slacks comes in very 
handy. They are a change from knickers and 
woolen stockings, which are not essentially 
practical for lounging about when the day is 
done. 

For the man who is having his sport clothes 
custom made, there are a few points worthy 
of consideration. In the first place, his jacket 
may be cut as the average sack coat is 
cut, though more loosely, after the manner of 
the model sketched in 4 on the next page. The 
severity of this very simple golf or sport turn- 
out with its full knickers is a contrast to the 
much bepleated golf coat of the moment and 
it will at once lend a mark of distinction to a 
sport jacket. Secondly, a golf coat which is 
cut after the manner of that sketched in 5, 
which has enough play in the shoulders and 
sleeves, need not even have the inverted pleats 
at the back of the coat which are suggested in 
this sketch, because a full cut allows ample 
play. Above all, it is the proportion in which 
clothes are cut that makes for comfort. The 
well turned out man stands out in comparison 


with one who may have the same type of suit 
but which has not been cut by so expert a hand. 

There is nothing unusual about the clothes 
illustrated on the next page in 4, 5, 6, and /, 
which makes them distinctly smart and becon- 
ing to the wearer, except that they are properly 
cut. They have the essential details such a 























































B. “‘Solaro” cloth is a type of light weight gabar-— 

dine which is faced in red on the back side and, 

it is claimed, deflects the rays of the sun. It 

comes in any shade desired. Price of three 

piece suit, $75.00. Price of jacket with knickers 
or slacks, $65.00 
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4, A sketch for a country lounge suit for spring; light 

blue homespun, pale brown cheviot shirt and collar, 

brown and white tie, stockings blue and brown mixture, 

heavy brown and white buckskin shoes. This jacket is 
cut like the average lounge coat 

















width in shoulders, center button at the waist- 
line, coat the proper length to suit the propor- 
tions of the wearer, and the trousers, both slacks 
and knickers, cut full with sufficient allowance 
for the stride. Thousands of suits are made 
yearly in this country, but very few are made 
with regard to the anatomy of the average man 
who is to wear them. Such simple require- 
ments as those noted above are almost entirely 
disregarded. 

There are a few things in this issue which 
we desire to bring to your attention, for ex- 
ample, the three piece sport suit photographed 
in A and B. This suit is made of ‘‘Solaro” 
cloth, which is a gabardine material faced on 
the wrong side with red. This facing is 
claimed to deflect the rays of the sun like a 
tropical material. The jacket is simply cut 




















6. Riding kit for morning hack, brown tweed coat with 
breeches of light tan cord, and dark brown field boots 

















7. Suggestion for spring town lounge: double-breasted 

blue flannel ditto, black calf boots with fawn cloth tops, 

brown leather facings and laces, white shirt and collar 

showing blue stripes, brown and white mixed tie, black 
derby hat, etc. 


C. Light weight golf D. A light weight Shet- 
stockings are a feature land pull-over sweater 
of this season. They for golf which comes in 
come with plain or fancy light tan, light gray, 
tops in shades of tan, saxe blue, white, black 
gray, blue, green and and navy. Price, $15.00. 
heather mixtures, also in Same sweater with 


buttoned opening down 
the front and_ sleeves, 
$17.00 


black, dark brown and 
navy blue. Price, $4.00 
to $5.00 a pair 
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5. Brown plaid ditto suit for those who like the belted 
jacket with knickers, worn with taupe stockings, full 
brogued brown golf shoes, etc. This jacket shows un- 
usual breadth of upper back, inverted side seams and 
short cross belt with full drape of cloth below 

















and has a short half belt at the back. The 
leather button at the cuff allows of the sleeve 
being opened, as in figure one which is 
sketched at the top of the first page. This 
small detail is a very important one in sport 
jackets. Such a suit may be had in a light 
tan, gray green or gray blue. The red facing 
on the wrong side gives a reddish cast to the 
appearance of the material, a very attractive 
effect. Another article to which we would 
draw your attention is the light weight golf 
stocking illustrated in C. Light weight golf 
stockings have been a need of sportsmen for a 
long time past, and this stocking is not only 
ideal for the summer, but is more comfortable 
for wear at all times of the year than the very 
heavy woolen stocking and far easier on the 
feet. These come in several colours. 
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Ready-to-wear Sport Models for Spring and Summer 


Showing Some Distinct Features by the Designers of the Ready-to-wear 





| prow the coming season the 
ready - to- wear clothing 
manufacturers have given 
more than the usual attention 
to sport and golf clothes. 
All suits are made in four 
pieces, which means that you 
may get jackets, waistcoats, 
knickerbockers and slacks in 
the same material. But for the 
man who wishes to combine 
various materials, it is possible 
to buy only the jacket and 
knickers or the jacket and 
slacks and wear odd knicker- 
bockers, or other combinations 
which fancy dictates. 

There are certain new fea- 
tures which have been brought 
out by the designer in this 
year’s sports clothes. The 
most noticeable is the replace- 
ment of the vent in the back 
of the coat by the inverted 
pleat which is being exten- 
sively used. There is a slight 
suggestion of the old Norfolk 
jacket creeping in again and 








HICKEY-FREEMAN has designed a very smart sport suit known as ‘“Vardon” 
which has a full knicker with pockets cut on the slant like riding breeches. The 
back of this jacket is cut very wide at the shoulders and is fulled in to the half belt. 
This model is distinguished by its simplicity of line and perfection of cut. One of 
the novelties of this house for this season is an open weave material, as shown in 
background, of ideal summer weight which is especially recommended because it 
does not crease even by the most careless packing while travelling. Both golf and 
lounge suits, like the one sketched at the right, may be made of this material 





several models from _ well 
known houses are appearing 
with belts the entire way 
around the jacket instead of 
only at the back. For ex- 
ample, the models we show by 
Alfred Decker & Cohn and 
Cohn Rissman. 

There is a suggestion of the 
trousers pleated at the waist- 
line in the models we show 
by Hickey-Freeman and by 
Stein Bloch. The shoulders 
are being cut on a more gen- 
erous scale. In the case of the 
sport coat shown by Hickey- 
Freeman, the back is fulled 
into the half belt, and the 
yokeline is sufficiently wide 
for golf and sport. This 
coat is distinguished because 
of its plain cut and English 
appearance. Adler of Roches- 
ter are making a point of their 
odd knickers in light weight 
gabardine mixtures so that in- 
teresting ideas in combinations 
may be carried out. 

















L. ADLER of ROCHESTER has a standard 
golf jacket called “Ho” which is made with 
deep patch pockets, telescopic inverted pleats 
at the back of the arm and a vent in the skirt 
of the jacket. This model is sold in three or 
four pieces. This house is aiso making a 
specialty of odd knickers in light tan and 
other shades of gabardine which are har- 
monious with the material of the jacket 


HIRSH-WICKWIRE introduces ‘“Brassie”’ 
which is a golf coat that allows great play 
in back and sleeves. There is a yoke with 
two inverted pleats at half center back, full 
knickers, patch pockets with flaps and a flap 
at the collar which makes it possible to button 
it tight around the throat in damp weather. 
This is a touch which is always to be found 
in an English golf jacket 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN are showing 
a golf jacket which, in having the belt entirely 
around the jacket, is reminiscent of the old 
Norfolk. This is the classic golf jacket of 
the Britain, and is a very fine type of sport- 
ing garb. This jacket looks especially well 
made in homespuns and rough materials but 
for the warmest weather it is also smart 10 
gabardine and linen 
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STEIN - BLOCH has a 
very interesting model in 
“Golfing.” Note the full 
knickers with pleats at the 
waistline in front. This is 
a new and practical fea- 
ture of several of the sea- 
son’s models. The sleeve 
is set into a pivot arm pit 
which is a very interest- 
ing and practical idea, and 
has been beautifully 
worked out in this model 


— 





COHN-RISSMAN announce “Bristol,” a golf 

Jacket which has three inverted pleats across 

the back, the center one of which takes the 

Place of the vent in the skirt. Note the sleeve 

which allows of being unbuttoned and turned 

back in this practical manner. The belt goes 
entirely around the jacket 








HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX combine several new 
features in their two sporting models. At left No. 732, 
at right No. 731. The jacket at the left has four square 
patch pockets, the lower two are telescopic to allow of 
all the usages that sport jacket pockets may be put to, 
and the back of this jacket has two inverted pleats at the 
side seam and an open vent in the skirt. The jacket to 
the right (No. 731) has the same inverted pleats with an 
additional one in the skirt in place of a vent. Only one 
breast pocket and two rounded patches 





FASHION PARK tailors a sport jacket with 

four buttons which is a feature of the stand- 

ard English sport jacket. It has four patch 

pockets, a half belt at the back, with a yoke 

and two box pleats instead of the inverted 

type of pleat seen on most of the models. The 
knickers are medium full 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER has 
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THE HOUSE OF KUP- 
PENHEIMER has devel- 
oped a sport jacket called 
“Roslyn” which is a two 


al 
and flaps. The back of 
this jacket is very inter- 
estingly designed with a 
yoke and an inverted pleat 
which runs from the point 
of the yoke to the bottom 
of the jacket. It is held 
in at the waist by a half 
belt and the invert of the 
pleat gives the necessary 
play to the skirt of the 


jacket 


butten well shaped coat 
with four pouch pockets 





also developed “Ray” which is a conservative 

golf jacket with three patch pockets with 

flaps, two inverted pleats from the shoulders 

to the belt and the usual vent. Additional 

fullness is allowed by the small pleats let into 
the belt at the center of the back 


according to your choice. 





A shirt of fine madras with collar to match. 
lar can be beught with stripes either running up and 
down or around, as illustrated in the photograph 
These stripes come in blue 
and white, tan and white and lavender and white. 


Price, $3.30 





The Earl & Wilson semi-stiff collar is 

mounted on a band and not only fastens 

with a collar button but has an extra 

button to the flap which holds the collar 

in place. It is the same collar which is 

attached to the shirt above at right. 
Price of collar, 50 cents 


A remarkable patent leather dancing shoe imported from England. 
to crack, as patent leather sometimes does and it is the standard excellent English shape. 





A double-breasted black 
which is the same design as the white one il- 
lustrated below, but which has a back lining. 
It is a very useful waistcoat for informal 
spring and summer wear with a dinner coat. 
It is of the most approved short-waisted de- 
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A soft white sport shirt with one of the newest semi- 
stiff constructed collars attached. This collar is the 
same as the one illustrated lower on this page and is 
a decided improvement on the soft shirt with the col- 
lar of the same material. Price of shirt, $3.50 


London is showing these _backless 








It is guaranteed not 


waistcoats as the most comfortable 
things for evening wear and dancing. 
We are also showing them in New 
York in both double and_ single- 
breasted models. The size of your 
shirt and the length of your shirt 
bosom is necessary when filling an 

order. Price of waistcoat, $11.50 





A pair of French kid suede-finished 
gloves for semi-dress wear, or formal 
day wear with a morning coat. Price, 
$5.00. This is an ideal glove for a wed- 
ding party. This glove and gloves of 
white chamois are the only correct ones 
for formal dress wear in spring 


If you care to buy any article illustrated in the Well Dressed Man Department, Vanity Fair will 
gladly tell you the manufacturer’s name or the dealer from whom it may be purchased. Simply 
indicate the article and the page on which it is pictured. If you prefer, Vanity Fair will buy it for 
you free of charge. Enclose your check drawn to the order of the Vanity Fair Publishing Company 


Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 


Articles of Usefulriess and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 
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I love the kind of good peas 
Campbell's always use— 

Sweet and young and small peas 
You yourself would choose. 








For health and enjoyment- 
eat good pea soup! 


And Campbell’s Pea Soup is good! 
Every glowing spoonful of it will delight 
and refresh you. Tiny peas, the daintiest 
from the vines, give their sunny sweetness 
to it, enriched by pure country milk, 
creamery butter and delicate seasoning. 
You couldn’t place a more wholesome or 
delightful dish on your table than 
Campbell's Pea Soup. And if you have 
children, it should be one of your stand-bys. 
They will thrive on its light, wholesome, 
easily digested nourishment. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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567 Fifth Avenue 


askel & Kaskel 


Shirt Makers and Importers 


Announce the 


3 East 46th Street 


Consolidation amd Removal 


Of Their Two New York Stores 
To New and Larger Quarters At 


Fifth Ave. and 46th St. 


In Conjunction With 3 East 46th Street 
NEW YORK 










fl el O inaugurate this occasion, we offer 
a2) in New York and Chicago, an en- 





sau |waet) tirely new assortment of imported 
Wea) Nags Shirtings, including linens and silks 
from France; woven and printed fabrics in 
finest qualities of cotton materials from the 
foremost Scotch and English manufacturers, 
ali specially designed and made exclusively 
for us. 





Neckwear, Handkerchiefs and Hosiery, suit- 
able for spring wear, in novel effects. 


Our entire collection is complete, and happily 
our foreign makers are now able to produce 
qualities even superior to the pre-war period, 
at prices materially below those prevailing 
during recent years. 


An early inspection is advised, or requests by 
mail for either samples of shirtings or lines of 
haberdashery will receive our most careful 
attention. 


567 FIFTH AVENUE 


(3 East 46th Street) 
NEW YORK 


40 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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European Motor Styles and Races 


(Continued from page 76) 


aimed at the motorist, so it is a well- 
to-do man who can afford to drive any- 
thing but a low power, high-mileage ma- 
chine. This will be the current of 
motor styles in Europe until prosperity 
once again casts a benign eye in this 
direction. 

Of course, to those who have always 


could see its way to change the date 
and prevent such an unfortunate clash- 
ing. 


NTRIES are coming in very slowl 
E for the two English trophy Bs § 
to take place in the Isle of Man next 
June. The Royal Automobile Club, 

















On the new Bugatti there is an in- 
teresting steering wheel with two 


spokes 


and control 


mounted in- 


tegrally 


had money or who still have part of 
their sudden war fortunes left, the mat- 
ter of a few hundred pounds extra 
motoring expense is of no great mo- 
ment. These people are having built 
some cars of great luxury and consid- 
erable originality of body detail. It is 
in the little cars, however, that the 
greatest progress is being made, and it 
is felt that the improvement in small 
engines and chassis will have an ex- 
cellent effect on motor design of the 
future. 

In the meantime, the motoring pub- 
lic in France and England is interested 
in the forthcoming sporting events 
which this year promise to be larger 
than ever and more generously attended. 
There are to be at least four big races, 
the two French Grand Prix events and 
the two English touring trophy races 
in the Isle of Man. For the “two litre” 
Grand Prix, eighteen entries have been 
made at the time of writing. It is espe- 
cially hoped that there will be entries 
from America, conspicuously absent to 
date, and it would certainly create 
particular interest in view of the Ameri- 
can victory last year. So far the con- 
testants consist of three Rolland-Pilains, 
three Sunbeams, two Delages, two As- 
ton-Martins, one Pilain, three Fiats, 
three Bugattis and one Mathis, a very 
strong and representative lot. 

In the French Grand Prix “fuel con- 
sumption” event, in which there is no 
restriction except that cars must aver- 
age not less than 16.6 miles to the gal- 
lon, there are 16 entries, all French, 
consisting of three Voisins, three Del- 
ages, one “A.M.”, three Bignans, one 
Pilain, three Peugeots and two Bugattis. 

These Grand Prix races have been 
fixed for July 15th and 16th at Stras- 
bourg and the only unfortunate thing is 
that the Automobile Club of France has 
chosen the same dates as had been previ- 
ously fixed for the British Junior Car 
Club’s big long distance race on Brook- 
land track for “1% litre” cars, which 
was such a big success Jast autumn. It 
would be a graceful act, and one of 
international courtesy, if the A. C. F. 


however, has decided that the races will 
be held even though the two be run on 
one day. In both cases American and 
Continental cars are again conspicuous- 
ly absent with the exception of the 
partly English Talbot-Darracqs. It 
would be very interesting to all con- 
cerned if last year’s American victors, 
the Duesenbergs, were to throw down 
the gauntlet in the “3 litre’ event for 
which there are at present only nine 
entries—three Sunbeams, three Vaux- 
halls and three Bentleys. The “1% 
litre’ English Tourist trophy race has 
done better, with fifteen machines con- 
sisting of three Sunbeams, three Aston- 
Martins, three Bugattis (built in Eng- 
land at the Crossley Works), three Tal- 
bot-Darracqs, one A.C., one Hillman 
and one Alvis. It will be very sur- 
prising if further entries do not come 
in for both races before the closing 
date. The British post-war Aston-Mar- 
tin obviously intends to play a big 
hand in the racing game this year, the 
reason being that Count Zborowski, the 
famous amateur driver, has taken up 4 
big holding in this company. 

Scotland is coming into the arena this 
season as a contender for motor car 
racing laurels and it will follow the lead 
of the rest of Europe in fostering the 
light car. The Royal Scottish Automo- 
bile Club will hold, at a date to be an- 
nounced later, a six-day trial for light 
cars between 750 c.c. and 1600 c.c. This 
event,. under such auspices, is certain to 
be a thorough and practical test of this 
modern Europe type, into competition 
with which American manufacturers 
have hardly yet started to enter. The 
cars will have to be absolutely standard 
and priced firmly according to makers 
catalogues upon the date when entries 
close. This is important because they 
will be classified by price into five 
classes from under £250 to over £500. 
The affair is being looked forward to 
with great interest, both by the manu- 
facturers and the purchasing public, and 
it is anticipated that from this Scottish 
enterprise a good deal will be learne 
about efficiency in regard to size. 
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“Started 


Sampler {- 


Then little girls rivalled each other in 
dainty cross-stitch work and the finished 
samplers were hung on the walls and 
kept as heirlooms. Pictured above is 
Whitman’s Sampler—that famous box 
of candy—and hanging over the side- 
board is the sampler which inspired the 
design of the package. 


The Sampler delights the eye with its 
quaint beauty. Sample its chocolates 
and confections chosen from ten 
of our leading packages—favorites 
since 1842. Sold only by the selected 
stores that are agents for Whitman’s. 
There’s one near you. Look for the 
Whitman sign. 
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VANITY FAIR 


When Will Motor Car 
Styles Change? 


(Continued from page 77) 


greatest examples of new and unusual 
car styles visible anywhere. These ap- 
peared, for the most part, on Rumpler 
and Mercedes chassis and, in the major- 
ity of cases, were simply new adapta- 
tions of old boat body ideas which have 
been used with variations for a number 
of years by French and German builders. 

It is not strange that the manufac- 
turers of standard stock automobiles 
have universally adopted a certain 
sameness of design. It is rather start- 
ling, however, to realize that this ten- 
dency has taken complete possession of 
most of the custom car builders in all 
countries and that those few who at- 
tempt to go contrary to it are meet- 
ing with little commercial success. 

Let no blame for this condition fall 
upon the body designers or manufac- 
turers, if, indeed, any blame is due any- 
one. They are turning out exactly 
what their customers want and when 
there is a demand for any other kind 
of lines they will be produced speedily 
enough. The public, temporarily at 
least, does not want unusual cars. 


IN seeking reasons for the monotony of 
present car styles, the mind wanders 
off into some interesting by-paths. Is 
it, or is it not, true that people them- 
selves are becoming standardized? 
Since the beginning of the war in 1914 
we have been encouraged to think 
quantity production thoughts. We have 
become amenable to mass psychology. 
While. hostilities continued, people of 
the allied nations were trained to see 
things through one enormous eye, which 
was true, also, of Germans and their 
associates. Since the war we have been 
divided and subjoined mentally into 
gigantic units, confined within national 
boundaries, although the League of 
Nations, the Disarmament Conference, 
the Russian famine and other matters 
of world-wide appeal have still kept 
alive in us an interest in universal af- 
fairs. Individuality has gone out of 
fashion and, as Mark Antony said of 
his heart, we must pause until it comes 
back to us. But will it come? 

The most successful of the new books 
are vigorous expositions of existing facts 
of life rather than the launchings of 
new and fanciful ideas. Our clothing, 
our kitchens, our daily household and 
commercial routine do not vary radical- 
ly from those which have become the 
custom in other cities and other civilized 
countries. As humanity seems to have 
drifted toward similarity in appearance 
and action, it is not unnatural that the 
automobiles of humanity should begin 
to look much alike. Possibly this is one 
of the effects of the war; part of the 
price we have had to pay for our de- 
fense of democracy. 

This reasoning makes us believe that 
standardization cannot kill the individ- 
ual; that motor car styles will change 
when we again become mentally eman- 
cipated and when we settle back to the 
little things which are life. That is one 
way of looking at it—blaming it on the 
war. I was going to predict a deluge of 
freak cars in about five years. Now I 
am not so sure, because I think it is 
something deeper that is retarding pro- 
gress in automobile design. 

As man progresses from the primitive 


state, his imagination wanes and his 
practicality increases. He passes from 
the dish of animal fat to the electric 
light, from the rubbing together oj 
sticks to the gas range, from poetry to 
algebra, from the imagery of dreams to 
the efficient mediocrity of book knowl. 
edge. He finds himself in a world in. 
terested only in economics, where daily 
habits have taken the place of intui- 
tions. His wild ideas are corralled and 
made to run in channels of utility. He 
gives up having ideas of his own and 
learns to use those of others—second- 
hand thoughts. Genius is harnessed to 
necessity. 

In our group of countries the day of 
the pioneer is drawing to a close. We 
have cleared the land and built a suc- 
cession of habitations, until we are sat- 
isfied with our present house. We have 
given up experiment and the effort for 
improvement and we settle back to en- 
joy the comforts and luxuries we have 
created. Not the least of these is the 
motor car, and in its field the pioneer- 
ing is over, for a whilé at any rate. 


ON this basis it is possible that the 
automobile of the future will be an 
oblong box on wheels. This is the worst 
that can happen and it may be quite 
all right, at that. At the top of the first 
page of this article is a picture of a 
new Vauxhall car. It is unusual, to 
say the least. Is it a freak? IE so, 
why? If not, why? It is thoroughly 
practical in every detail, and not dis. 
pleasing in its proportions. 

The foregoing remarks must in no 
sense be taken as an adverse criticism 
of present car styles. It is possible to 
get, with lines now demanded by public 
taste, a number of amazingly good re- 
sults and most of the manufacturers 
have obtained them. The standard car 
of today is a long, sleek, graceful thing, 
embodying in its appearance power and 
speed. Some of the American and 
European custom-built machines are so 
luxurious in their clever design that the 
artist of the future will do well to 
equal them, let alone surpass them. 

It is true, however, that practically 
all cars here and abroad look much alike 
and that there is very little to report 
concerning new automobile styles. The 
inside drive cabriolet. such as was visi- 
ble at the shows on Vauxhall, Lincoln 
and other cars, is more or less of 
novelty here, although quite old in 
Europe. Brooks-Ostruk had one at last 
year’s Salon on a Rolls-Royce chassis. 
The American adaptation of this idea 
has a non-collapsible roof which turns 
it into a modified coupé. 

There is, however, a brand new style 
of coach work over here, although the 
lines employed are not particularly new. 
I refer to the Essex and Hudson 
Coaches, the Nash Cabriole (all these 
are sedans) and the Dort coupé and 
sedan, all of which have soft permanent 
tops and are sold at nearer to open car 
prices than any enclosed cars hitherto. 
This is the most important style ten- 
dency in America at present and will be 
worth watching because it will affect 
not only standard cars. but those built 
to order as well. I predict a large in- 
crease in the number of such cars dur- 
ing the next six months. 
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One quality that women praise is the 
luxurious comfort of the new Cadillac. 


They discover it in the spacious inter- 
ior and in the restfulness of the deep, 
soft cushions. 


It is wonderfully apparent in the ease 
and the evenness of Cadillac travel. 


She that drives the car refers, with 
elation, to its comfortable control, its 
quick obedience to the slightest turn 
of the wheel. 


There is just as real and just as satis 
fying a sense of comfort in the knowl- 
edge of Cadillac dependability. 


Indeed one seldom need think of the 
mechanics of the Cadillac save to 
congratulate one’s self on the surety 
of their functioning. 


It is the unanimous opinion of owners, 
and our own judgment as well, that 
motoring comfort is raised to a new 
and indescribably delightful degree in 
the Type 61 Eight-Cylinder Cadillac. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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VANITY FAIR 


Above—‘‘Beyond the Three-Mile Limit.” Below, another water-colour 
of lower New York City 


The Water-Colours of John Marin 


(Continued from page 48) 


of a _ generous 
heart, has been 
squeezed as from 
a sponge. 


The Artist 


ND the stub- 

born noisy 
stuff of the pres- 
ent world, the 
material deemed 
too harsh and 
resistant to suf- 
fer manipula- 
tion, returns in 
these works to 
the turbulent 
place of its ori- 
gin, and stands 
significant and 
arrested upon 
the walls. It is 
the very electric- 
ity of the present hour which is recol- 
lected by the painter in the tranquillity 
of his salt Maine and is fixed in his 
nervous opposition of forms. At the 
core of the marvelously stained sheets 
their resides, of course, like a sweet ker- 
nel in a nut, like a whiff of the main 
in a breeze, the element of personality 
independent of all external influence. It 
is the element which was resident in 
the man from the instant of his con- 
ception, and which might, we suppose, 
have realized itself in every age and in 
every land in a faintly similar fashion. 
It seems to us, this center of an art, a 
strange, fantastic blend of Puck and 
quiet fulfilled man and mystical vision- 
ary. There is a Marin who dances 
within with elfish playfulness, scrubs 
his wash upon the paper in a half jesting 
fashion; a sort of boy igniting water- 
colour squibs; a timothy grass among 
the other herbs; a leprechan who 
might have larked in the train of Ti- 
tania and Bottom. There is a Marin 
with a great peaceful space in him, 





a great out- 
stretched space 
that is full of the 
nourished _ tran- 
quillity of farm- 
land, a serene in- 
violate open 
where a_ single 
hoary tree stands 
erect, chieftain 
above his __far- 
flung demesne, 
and the ocean 
lies blue and in- 
finite. There is 
a Marin who 
feels life much as 
the old Ionian 
seers felt it, per- 
ceives a cosmos 
composed alone 
of fire and sand 
and water, fire 
drawing water 
into floating mist, water returning to 
earth again in a warm rain, endless 
mystic glittering cycle of life and death. 

But, fused with this inscrutable cen- 
tral element, there is present in every 
one of his spurts the influence of the 
day and the spot which have seen and 
see him live. The violent cross- 
rhythms register as directly as does very 
little pictural art the excitement of the 
world at this moment. In Marin, we 
have the frantically accelerated modern 
age, life flying onward through space 
with such rapidity we can_ scarcely 
glimpse it as it thunders by; climax of 
life succeeding climax with indecent 
unceremoniousness; generations _ being 
littered every four or five years; radi- 
cals of yesterday becoming overnight 
the liberals of today and the tories of 
tomorrow; an era of sudden develop- 
ments. Scarcely any other plastic 
rhythms outside musical art express a 
do these, lightning momentum. Here, 
particularly in Marin’s “New York” all 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The H.C.S. will give you an unusually high gasoline, tire and 
oil mileage, but the basic reasons for its economical operation 
are in its almost absolute freedom from repair bills and its excep- 
tionally high re-sale value. This can be attributed directly to 
the simplicity of design which offers freedom and accessibility 
when service is required, thus minimizing the time spent on 
adjustments, to the strength of each component part, and to the 
adoption of only those principles of engineering which have been 
accepted and recognized as correct. No unit of the H.C.S. is in 
the process of experiment—all have measured up ‘to the highest 
standard of quality of workmanship, correctness of design and 
strength of materials which has characterized every car built by 
Harry C. Stutz. This obviously reduces the depreciation to the 
minimum and guarantees an appreciable valuation on the turn- 
over. In addition to this, the H.C. S. is built along the lines of 
cars which will be most in public favor five years from now, 
which greatly increases its value at all times. 

The H. C. S. is built for economy, comfort and servicea- 
bility—it is the quality car in the medium sized and medium 
priced class. Write for catalog. 
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H. C. S. MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 
HARRY C. STUTZ, President 
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aLLUSTRATIONS 
of the ORIZOBRA 
giv but a faint idea 
Extend] of its caracter 

clean cut distinction ~ > 
Picture a deep, ruddy-brown 
calfskin, soft & close-graind 
Imajin a last,lo and flat at 
the toe, broad €aful at the 
shank —~ Combine this 
lether € this last with a 
dignifyd conservativ pat 
tern which yet has just 
the master tuch of vivid 
life cm» There you 
hav the beginnings of an ap- 
preciation of this newest 


¢ John Ward presentation. 
cA post card is all that is 


necessary to bring either the 
shoes or a catalog ——~ 


¢ John Ward 


Ti.en'’s Shoes 


General Offises : 121 Duane street 
New York City 





New York Shops 


1401-03 Broadway 
just belo Times square 
and ig dowennown, fanhattan 
and Brooklyn 


Philadelphia Shop 
1221-23 Chestnut street 
just belo the 

Hotel Adelphia 











VANITY FAIR 


The Difficulties of the Double 


(Continued from page 73) 


“He got down to the lone ace of 
clubs and three diamonds, I remember, 
because when the club came through 
and he led a diamond, the player on 
my right put on the ace and made his 
clubs. We got only two tricks out of 
it, and we bid to take ten!” 

Mr. Ketcham could not repress a 
laugh. One’s misfortunes are always 
more or less amusing to others. 

“T suppose it is funny,” remarked the 
widow. “What would you have done 
| with my hand?” 
| “I am sure I don’t know. They can 
|go game at hearts and they can beat 
|you at any declaration. The double 
| seems to be at the bottom of it.” 
| “I am glad you agree with me. Let’s 
| go in and watch the dancing. No more 
| bridge for me for a week.” 
| “We might take on the Griswolds for 
a rubber or two. They said they would 
be free about nine o'clock.” 

“That would be splendid. Suppose 
we do.” 





Bidding in England 


T is interesting to note that according 
to the latest advices from London it 
would appear that they have no 
“authorities” on the game over there, 
but decide such questions as the proper 
calls on certain hands by arranging a 
sort of plebiscite, allowing the great 
British public to settle the matter. 
The editor of the Sunday Times 
picked out half a dozen hands and 
asked for an opinion on the correct 
call by the dealer, there being no score. 
He got about three hundred answers. 
As giving an idea of what they think 
|is good calling in England, these an- 
|swers are interesting. Readers of this 
magazine are at liberty to compare what 
would be in my judgment the proper 
| bid, which is stated as “American,” and 
| the various bids made by the British 
| card-players, who seem far from agreed 
|on the matter. I should be glad to have 
|readers of this magazine express an 
| Opinion on any or all of the six hands. 


No. 1 American English 
19 AJ10 Pass 157 No-trump 
&Q32 139 pass 
09753 6 a spade 
a KQj 5 a heart 
| No. 2 
|9 6 No-trump 227 pass 
&@K732 45 No-trump 
© KJ108 28 a diamond 
@ A543 8 Don't know 
No. 3 
YK J765Diamond 178 a heart 
&72 69 pass 
© AKS3 53 a diamond 
@ 54 6 two hearts 


No. 4 
Y AKQ65 Spade 136 a spade 
& 72 118 a heart 
05 41 two hearts 
@ AQ1054 6 two spades 
3 No-trump 
No. 5 
9 6 Pass 176 a diamond 
& 732 82 two diamonds 
° KJ 10853 42 pass 
®AKo 5 three diamonds 
1 a spade 
No. 6 
Y 765 One club 130 one club 
#AKJ9872 108 two clubs 
° 8 57 three clubs 
@® K6 2 four clubs 
7 pass 


The chief difference seems to be in 
the fact that observant players in this 
country have learnt the importance of 
having at least one sure trick at the top 
of the suit they call, and of having 
length in a major suit. 


Answer to the March Problem 


HIS was the distribution in Problem 
No. XXXIV, which was one of R. 
C. Mankowski’s compositions. 














gy 4 

@K 

© Q10 

@Aj98 
y A110 y y None 
& 43 a" 4J8 
097 z © KJ 
@ K10 @Q765 

y J976 

& 96 

© 84 

@ None 


There are no trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want four tricks. This is how 
they get them. 

Z leads the club nine, which Y wins. 
Y leads the diamond queen (the ten 
will not solve) B wins and returns the 
diamond, following with the jack of 
clubs, upon which Y discards a heart. 
Now Y must make three tricks in 
spades. 

The false solution is for Z to start 
with the club six, as that allows B to 
give up the jack, after which B can 
throw Z back into the lead with the 
club eight. 

The false continuation is for Y to 
lead the ten of diamonds instead of the 
queen, as this allows B to win with the 
king and return the jack, before leading 
the club, which would give Y a dia- 
mond discard. Now if Y leads a heart. 
A makes two hearts and B makes a 
spade and a club. If Y leads the top 
spade, A wins the second round, makes 
a heart, and puts B in with a club. If 
Y leads the small spade, B wins with 
king, makes a heart and returns the 
spade. All these defeat the solution. 
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Keep the story with a KODAK 


Today it’s a picture of Grandmother reading to the children. To- 
morrow it may be Bobbie playing traffic policeman or Aunt Edna at the 
wheel of her new car or Brother Bill back from college for the week-end or— 

There's always another story waiting for your Kodak. 


Free at your dealer’s or from us—‘At Home with the Kodak,” a well 
illustrated little book that will help in picture-making at your house. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
































UNDERWEAR IS 


HATCHWAY 


the NO-BUTTON UNION SUIT 
for Men and Boys 


See these garments at your fa- 
vorite dealer's today. He can 
gct them for you, if we have as 
yet been unable to supply him 
or if he is temporarily sold out. 
It has been a big job to keep 
dealers stocked up this spring, 
but if you have any difficulty in 
getting just what you want, we 
will be glad to see that you are 
supplied, delivery free anywhere 
in the United States. In or- 
dering, please state sizes and 
numbers of garments required, 
enclosing remittance to our mill 
at Albany. Send for free cata- 
log illustrating complete line of 
Hatchway No-Button Union 
Suits and Hatch One-Button 
Union Suits photographed on 
live models, 


Men’s Nainsook Suits, $1, $1.50, 
$2, $3, $5. (The $5 garment is 
all silk) 

Boys’ Nainsook Suits, $1, $1.25. 
Men’s Knitted Suits, $1.50, $2, 
$3, $3.50. 

Boys’ Knitted Suits, $1, $1.25. 





OU'LL find it on every smart 

counter. You'll see it on that 

smartest judge of dress ideas, the 

college man. (It has already taken 

iike wild fire with him.) A month 
or so from now you'll see it in the locker 
room at Sleepy Hollow, Apawamis, Exmoor 
and Onwentsia, on its way up from Palm 
Beach, Coronado, Asheville, Pinehurst, White 
Sulphur and Virginia Hot Springs. 

The picture tells you in a word how sim- 
ple it is—and why it is the last word in un- 
derwear. 

Step into the legs, slip your arms through 
the armholes, and you're in an undergar- 
ment that instantly fits the lines of your 
body as no union suit ever did before. 

Some of its more positive virtues are best 
expressed in the negative. Not a button, 
front or back. (Seat so constructed that it 
requires no button to keep it closed.) No 
buttons to button or unbutton or come off. 
No button-holes to rip or tear. No more 
weekly repairing—no more raids on the 
work-basket in search of safety pins. Happy 
the man in a suit like this. Hatchway is a 
garment of order and progress because in its 
planning, all the buttons and button-holes 
were left out. Freedom and comfort forever! 

The Hatchway Ne-Button Union Suit is the 
running mate of the Hatch One-Button Union 
Suit, the other record holder in underwear prog- 


ress with its one master button at the chest, with 
its million friends and dealer outlets everywhere. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING COMPANY 


ALBANY 


NEW YORK 


York Knitting Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada, Licensed Manufacturers of these lines for Canada. 

















| mal changes, 


| its essence. 











VANITY FAIR 


The Water-Colours of John Marin 


(Continued from page 88) 


is sudden upheaval, spasmodic earth- 
quake from the abyss of society, a thou- 
sand maddeningly conflicting tugs, Lon- 
don Bridge falling down, Wall Street a 
clattering shamble. For, in this age, 
men are commencing to find themselves 
forced to make mental calculations with 
the rapidity of electric current if they 
will remain functioning; we seem 
called upon to show a power of abrupt 


| readjustment like that once shown by 


primitive animal life in the days when 
climate made immense sudden springs; 
and Marin appears to be one of the in- 
dividuals who possess elasticity suf- 
ficient to acquire, quite undeliberately, 
the new technique. He understands 
with a sudden intuitive leap, reaches his 
goal he knows not how, and yet with 
all the elimination of slow human proc- 
esses, in complete certainty. He 
doesn’t walk; he flies rather. He has 
the unsentimental modern mind that 
faces life directly, passionately and yet 
coldly, of course. He turns, in his 
work, to the crisp perfect short story, 
because the medium is more character- 
istic to the day in its astringency, than 
is the more elaborate novel and oil 
painting. If any painting expresses our 
time, and makes us know indeed what 
we are all of us experiencing, it is, most 
certainly, this water-colourist’s. 


The Yankeeism of Marin 


ESIDES, the work is local. None 

but one American-born could have 
rubbed this pigment and made it into 
the peculiarly tempered colour it is. 
The nervousness of Marin’s pictures is 
deeply American, deeply Yankee. It is 
inherently the nervousness of a people 
submitted to violent and sudden ther- 
wintry January mixed 
with soft languorous spring twilights, 
sudden summer heats in March, per- 
petual wrestling matches between arctic 
and tropic oceanic streams. Moreover, 
his wash is curiously different in tactile 
quality from that of Europeans, par- 
ticularly from that of the recent French 
magisters of art. It strikes a western 
keynote. There is something Walt 
Whitmanish, a little crude and rough in 
Marin has little of the 
heavy slow voluptuous. There is rich- 
ness of touch; sensuality, even, crushed 
out like fruit juice, in him. But it is a 
richness economically emitted, athletical- 
ly held in rein; a sensuality not re- 


| pressed and sour, but chaste and not 


easy. Besides the modern man, there 
is a good deal of the Huguenot and the 
Puritan in the scantness, the terseness 
and laconic brevity, of the man’s sen- 
tence-like forms. Marin, who can be 
so goosily playful, can also be severe; 
there is a fourmaster of his that issues 


| from the ship yards of Massachusetts 


Bay Colony. Life has made the Puritan 
in him affirmative, loving; but it has 
left him still the lean, the silent, the 
wren-eyed Yank. 

If so much. of life passes through 
Marin clarified, it does for the reason 
that he possesses the principle of 
fecundity in the shape in which it oc- 
curs in humankind: the shape of perfect 
truthfulness to self. The man is of 
one piece. No schism between feeling 
and thought inhibits him. Feeling and 
thought are united in him, one, insep- 
arable; he goes with absolute directness 
to his own life. The direction of his 
strong fecundity is visible, primarily, 
in the unerringness of his choice of 
media. Since his eye is the port through 
which the world, chiefly, enters into 
him, wash is the medium ordained to 
render appropriately the movements of 
his electric, springing mind. For water- 
colour is an epigrammatic medium; it 


| makes very laconic statements of great 


and complex truths without, necessarily, 
in any fashion minimizing the impor- 


tance of the statements or the complexity 
of the truths. It has the perfectionabii. 
ity of the sentence. If it forces a defi- 
nite simplification, a suppression of de. 
tail, it can nevertheless adumbrate in its 
simple forms all that oil can blazon 
forth. Wash is a chink through which 
one glimpses mountainy vistas, and the 
pleasure it gives is distinctly a pleasure 
of economy, the pleasure of nature 
cheated and small space made to con. 
tain uncrowded, a multiplicity of things, 
So positive is Marin’s orientation, that 
even when he turns to oil, as he has re. 
cently commenced doing, he merely 
paints water-colours with somewhat 
more of body, thanks to the weightiness 
of oil itself, than water permits him to 
achieve. 


His Concentrated World 


‘[HE deep fecundity, again, is to be 

seen in operation in the concentrat- 
edness of the worker. The unconscious 
mind has selected for Marin his medi- 
um; and Marin pursues the road, quite 
undiverted by everything in the world 
that would lure him from his expression, 
He has selected, and he abides in his 
espoused field. He has had the courage 
to be poor and solitary, even, for the 
sake of this his soul’s business; to re- 
nounce much for the sake of achiev-ng 
in one direction intensity of depth. He 
has found in himself the patience to set 
his soul still in one or two spots, and 
permit saturation to take place. Marin 
has not travelled far from New York 
since 1908, the year of his Dolomite 
trip; Grantwood and Stonington appear 
to have become his two poles in space. 
It even seems as if, fundamentally, he 
had concentrated on a comparatively 
few motifs; the New York of the paint- 
ings of 1921 was anticipated a dozen 
years ago by studies of the promontories 
and chasms of lower Manhattan, and 
by the very much skeletonized etchings 
of 1913; and if each one of Marin’s 
water-colours seems the fresh attempt 
at the solution of a problem, the prob- 
lems have a certain patent homogeneity. 
At the heart of all this concentration, 
one spies a quite unostentatious, good- 
humoured, and patient willingness to ac- 
cent the black of life with the white, a 
love of the world that makes even the 
pain bearable when it comes. It is this 
trait that differentiates, one would say, 
Marin from Ryder and Davies and 
Hartley. Ryder’s barks, for example, are 
a-fly from any human responsibility. 
They are evaded from the port, escaped 
into the solitary spaces where they are 
alone, a husk about an inviolate kernel, 
free to pursue their course through the 
cold shoreless sterile seas under the night 
disk where no human being comes. 
Marin, too, knows the hoarse insistent 
summons of the Atlantic. With what 
ache and yearning and lowness of heart 
he paints for us the sloop lifting her 
moth wings for the voyage out beyond 
the islands into the gray unknown, and 
trailing eternal farewells through the 
channel water! All the wistfulness for 
the other, the reverse of the known, the 
transported state, is in this supremely 
tender, perfect wash. But the shore 1s 
about the vessel; and we remain on the 
shore; and let the mystical body takt 
its voyage unboarded through the space 
which we may never know. And the 
shore seems to reward its constant hus- 
band. For, see, it, too, shimmers 
delicate limpid greens. 

It is the spontaneity, the relaxedness 
of his painting that bears the strong- 
est evidence of Marin’s fecundity. 
Nothing stands between him and his 
paper. He applies his wash with the 
directness of impulse that is supposed 
to be discoverable only in the work of 
small children. One racks one’s brain 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Driving the Packard Twin-Six, one has the agree- 
able feeling that this great car could carry him 
tirelessly onward forever. 


There is a firmness and steadiness and sureness in 
its every action that seems to outreach any ordinary 
car’s limitations. 


The powerful, perfectly balanced engine goes on 
quietly turning up mileage month after month 
without the slightest perceptible wear. 


Built into each and every part of the whole ex- 
quisite mechanism is a resistance to fatigue that 
years of constant usage cannot defeat. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR 





THE 
TWIN-SIX 
SPECIAL 


There are Packard cars going regularly about their 
duties today that have attained totals up to hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles each. 


Everything that any earlier Packard ever has done 
the Twin-Six will do also— and do it better, more 
smoothly and with greater ease. 


Men who have driven automobiles of many kinds 
and types say it is useless to expect any other car 
to equal Twin-Six performance. 


Thousands of Packard Twin-Six owners daily enjoy 
the profound satisfaction that comes from owning 


the finest thing of its kind. 
COMPANY - DETROIT 


Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 


The standard Twin-Six touring, $3850 at Detroit 
The standard Single-Six touring, $2350 at Detroit 


ASK THE 


PACKAR 


MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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The Century— 


the world’s most famous train 





New York to Chicago 
in twenty hours 
Westbound 
Lv. New York 2.45 p.m. 
Ar. Chicago 9.45 a.m. 
Eastbound 
Ly. Chicago 12.40 p.m. 
Ar. New York 9.40 a. m. 


hes. 


coperiatt 3928 aon 
New Yors Centre) Raiirend 


The Century 
saves a business day 


WHEN IT inaugurated the 
twenty-hour service ene 
New York and Chicago, t ; 
Twentieth Century Limite 4 
prought the two nee 
markets of the country wit : 
overnight reachof each an 2 
This saving of a business vd 
has been of incalculable valu 


to commerce and finance. 
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7 “Century” 
Chicago 


= +” Westbound 
Century New York 


New York 2.45 P-m- 
Chicago 9-45 &™- 





The Century 


and an appetizing breakfd 


For Reservations: Telephone Vanderbilt 320 
‘or 


BREAKFAST on the famous @ 
TwentiethCentury Limited, 
following a refreshing night’s 
sleep on the water-level route 
of the New York Central 
Lines, gives one new zest for 
the morning’s engagements i 
New York or Chicago. 





“a 
“Century” Westbound 


New York 2.45 p.m. 
Chicago 9.45 a.m. 


y “Centur. 
Chicag: 
New Y 


For Reservations: Telephone Vanderbi 


NEW YORK C 














BOSTON & ALBANY ~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL ~ BIG FOUR ~ LAKE ERIE & WESTERN 
KANAWHA & MICHIGAN ~-TOLEDO & OHIO CENTRAL~ PITTSBURGH * LAKE ERLE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL-AND- SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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The Death of A Dandy 


(Continued from page 56) 


His pallor stained by the rose dimmed dusk, 

The old man lies on his curtained bed, 

Whimpering like a beggar in a wet loft 

When the wind’s found the cracks and the 
straw is cold. 


C OATSWORTH, modishly old, steps from the window folds 
with a gesture consciously tragic; 

stands for a moment 

half Don Juan, half Childe Harold; 

and stalks, a magpie motley, 

black, buff and silver, up to the mirror. 

He regards the vain, brave fall 

of the surtout, the triple-tied neckcloth, 

the bronze hair brushed as in busts of Nero— 

then, with a posture almost Byronic, 

confides, in silence. 


“Amid the bumpers, the scaffoldings, the ilex cones, 
I have ever worn the scorn of death 

with the careless grace of a bouttoniére. 

But let me be buried with a fiery choir, 

a scarlet and lace processional of boys, 

and priests too old to lift their stiffened folds, 

too wise to hold their clouded incense as a prayer. 
Tie up my chin, lest I should smile. 

And press into my hand my laurel cane 

where Daphne, with blown crinkled hair, 

feels the hard wood invade her silver thighs; 
leave me my snuff-box for its musty yawn 

and for its intricate cool ivory 

showing an April faun at his desires; 

probate my will, offer my house for rent. 


I had thought to find a languor; to attain 
a gallant erudition in the snuff-box and the cane; 
to restore a tarnished splendor, 
ceremonious as stole, 
gorgeous like a vestment—yet urbane; 
between the opening and the closing of the doors, 
to have stood between the sconces, ripe in silk, 
ancestral laces falling to a sword; 
reflected in the parquetry, to dream 
of Giorgone in a tricorn, and high wigs 
powdered with palest silver, piled like clouds; 
of odorous mummied rose, grown dusty with a queen, 
tender and slight and proud. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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TECLA PERSONA GRATA! 


“HE propriety of rubies and sapphires and 
diamonds and other precious gemsvaries 
with apparel and occasion. But with 
Técla Pearls there are neither whens nor when- 
nots. They are persona grata always. 








Técla Pearl Necklaces with Genuine Diamond (lasps 
$I00 to $3750 


| g / 
JIS. eda, 


IO Rue de la Paix. Paris 
7 Old Bond Street. London 
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Step upward—step upward 
into Phoenix hosiery now. 
And it will probably cost 
you less than the kind you 
have been accustomed to 
wear. Its great mileage 
endurance and lasting ele- 
gance have made it the best 
‘selling line of hosiery in all 
the world. The security it 
has given to others it will 
surely give to you and your 
family. Step upward now. 


PHOENIX 
HOSIERY 














































































HE name “Nettleton” on a pair of shoes insures 
style, comfort and exceptionally long life. 
An interesting style booklet called “Footnotes” is sent 
to all who write. 





A.E. NETTLETON COMPANY Makers of Gentlemen’s Fine Shoes SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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UNDERWOOD 


* STANDARD + 


PORTABLE 














LIGHT, STURDY, COMPACT, it gives 
wings to words—enabling anyone to record 
ideas, clarify thoughts, express affections — 
to do Underwood Typewriting anywhere. 


THE LIGHTEST PORTABLE WHEN CASED FOR TRAVEL 
Weighs 614 lbs. uncased; 854 Ibs. cased. 


The Portable can be obtained at any Underwood office; or write for booklet to 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., INC. - Underwood Building, New York 


“THE MACHINE YOU WILL EVENTUALLY CARRY” 
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Compare 


HE way to choose be- 
tween any two similar 
articles is to put them 


side by side and look both 
over. 





The way to buy tires is to 
compare them. Point for 
point, Fisk Tires show de- 
sirable contrasts. 


Compare for size, for live- 
liness, for stamina, for looks, 
for price. 









Comparison is worth while 
both for the buyer and for 
Fisk Tires. 


> —_ > ‘~ 
Time to Re-tire? ~* 
(Buy Fisk) 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


a 
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As You Waggle 


So You Swing—Says George Duncan 
— swing ad- 


mittedly is im- 
portant. So is the 
waggle, a mere 
preliminary to the 
stroke. As you wag- 
gle so you swing. 

You may have 
the “flash” waggle 
where there is ex- 
aggerated wrist and 
knee action. The 
swing which fol- 
lows is florid, nice 
to look upon with 
lots of wrist but 
with no real punch. 

You may be a 
player who waggles by aiming stiffly backwards 
and forwards over the ball. There can be no 
true wrist action in the swing, no speed, no cor- 
rect pivoting. 

Perhaps you settle down to address the ball 
and then in the waggle pull yourself up to your 
full height. Or, you may. let the right hand 
come open and away from the left, or move the 
right elbow back and forwards like a piston. 
The same blemishes will be reproduced in the 
swing. 

Then how should you waggle? 

Keep your hands well together and avoid all 
superfluous body movement as you let the club- 
head pass over the ball. 

The ball you play has more to do with your 
scoring than you imagine. For a light driver a 
too heavy ball or a too hard ball is fatal. Fora 
strong driver with a mighty “swipe” a ball too 
light or too soft will lose distance. 


Wanamaker Golf Balls 


are planned to fit a ball to each player. 
im 4 
SILVER KING—$1— jai, Which Abe Mitchell 


says is the “greatest ball in the world”—fits ALL golfers. The 
blue line for the hardest hitters; the red line for the medium 
hitters. 

oO — Possesses many similar qualities to 
RADI 75e the Silver King. Also a ball for the 
hard and medium hitter—a long-carrying durable ball. 

ae __.._ is _ the ball with which George 
MYSTERY 75e Duncan and Abe Mitchell made 
three of their lowest rounds on their American tour—66’s. “It is 


undoubtedly one of the easiest controlled balls for iron play I 
have ever used,” says Duncan. 


cca a is said by Duncan to be 
RED FLASH 65e “the best putting ball I 
have seen. Its center of gravity must be perfect.” For the aver- 


age hitter, whose accurate short game and putting must make up 
loss in driving, the Red Flash is the ball. 


DIANA Yo the new ball for women—a lighter 


ball, but far-carrying and true. 


TAPLOW—55c— the “floater”—for both men and 


women. 


John Wanamaker, New York 


“PRESENT DAY GOLF” by George Duncan and Bernard Darwin—$3 at 
Wanamaker’s and other book stores—postpaid anywhere in the world. 


George Duncan 














VANITY FAIR 


The Death of A Dandy 


(Continued from page 94) 


But I have sat so long 

before so many mirrors, I’m afraid, 

afraid at last that I may be 

a shadow of masks and rapiers between the girandoles, 
A satin phantom, gone when the wax is down.” 


He becomes a toothless grimace 
between the moveless cherubs, silver blown. 


NDER the lustred bed-dome, in the curtained dusk, 
A throat moans—the sudden and lonely 

Cry of one long ridden by a nightmare, 

Who wakes and finds it is no dream. 


Old Coatsworth unravels from the bed-clothes— 
A ghost unwinding its burial linen— 

And stands, toes clutched and indrawn, 
Ridiculously muffled in linen ruffles; 

Totters slowly to the glass 

To find therein, grinning wide with terror, 
The toothless mist of the last apparition. 
Shrieking, he plucks a candle from its socket 
And drives the double flame into darkness. 
Another, another, another; 

Four tapers extinguish their windy stains 

In a smear of wax on the mirror. 

Another flame drops from a bony claw. 

Like the drums of a defeat, his heart sounds. 
And he peers at the dwindling face in the mirror— 
The face of a dandy brought to a shroud. 


Clutching the last tremulous candle 

The old dandy sways; 

Clings to the air, 

And sinks in a slow movement of exhausted mirth. 


The mirror is heavy with shadows 
And a white candle spreads a film on the hearthstone. 
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These are great days for the buyer of Good- 
year Tires. 


For less money, now, he buys more mileage 
and greater freedom from trouble. than at any 
previous time in his life. 


The primary reason for this is the increased 
quality and serviceability of Goodyear Tires. 


An important supplementary reason is the ex- 
ceedingly low price at which they now are sold. 


We are building Goodyear Tires today better 
than ever before. 


We are making them larger, heavier, stronger, 
and more durable. 


On every count of design, material and struc- 
ture they surpass even those fine Goodyears 
that you have known. 


They represent the peak point of accomplish- 
ment in this company’s efforts constantly to 
build a better product. 


Yet, today, you can buy these better tires at 
the lowest prices in our history. 


Not even in pre-war times did a genuine Good- 
year Tire require so little investment. 


We repeat, these are great days for the buyer 
of Goodyear Tires. 


More people ride on Goodyear Tires than on 
any other kind. 


30 x 314 Cross Rib Fabric....... $10.95 32x4 All-Weather Tread Cord. .$32.40 


30 x 334 All-Weather Tread Fabric $14.75 33x4 All-Weather Tread Cord. .$33.40 


30 x 3% All-Weather Tread Cord $18.00 
32 x 3% All-Weather Tread Cord $25.50 


33 x4¥% All-Weather Tread Cord. . 
34x41 All-Weather Tread Cord... 
35x5 All-Weather Tread Cord. 


$54.75 


Manufacturer’s tax extra 





Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes are especially thick, sturdy 
and long-lived. They come packed in a heavy, water- 
proof bag. Their new prices are also remarkably low 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 








with the correct time. 


give a passenger the time. 


There are many good rea- 
sons why a railroad conductor 
in particular carries an accu- 
rate watch, but the intensity of 
modern life is such that every 
man has reason enough for 
owning a watch of railroad 
accuracy—a Hamilton Watch. 
And, in addition to the utility, 
there is a certain pride in the 
possession of an accurate and 
beautiful timepiece. 


Hamilton Watches are made 
in various models, from men’s 
sturdiest types to ladies’ beau- 
tiful ribbon bracelet styles. 
Prices range from $40 to 
$200; movements alone, $22 
(in Canada, $25) and up. 

Send for “The Timekeeper,” an inter- 
esting booklet about the manufacture and 
care of fine watches. The different 


Hamiltons are illustrated, and prices 
given. 


HAMILTON WATCH CO. 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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“Will you please tell me 
the exact timeP” 


AILROAD conductors are constantly 
being asked what time it is. 
known to carry accurate watches. 
ture, J. E. Hopkinson, forty years with the 
Boston and Maine, is obliging the passenger 
In the twenty-five 
years that he has carried a Hamilton Watch 
he has done this thousands of times. It is part 
of his duty to carry a watch that tells time ex- 
actly—his own courtesy that impels him to 


They are 
In this pic- 


Railroad men have accurate time invari- 
ably and carry Hamilton Watches, as a rule. 
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road accuracy with beauty 
af appearance. Write for 
descriptive booklet. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Note Books on Charm 


(Continued from page 50) 


young, banishing romance, announce 
their tenderest symptoms as they ap- 
pear. Mrs. Dinsmore has given way to 
Havelock Ellis... . Girls are no lon- 
ger taken advantage of. It is the young 
men who have become nobie in spirit 
and deed. . . . The race of young men 
now is sceptical in tone; its expecta- 
tions are low, its view of humanity 
moderate. It is as indifferent to pat- 
riotism as it is to Dos Passos; what- 
ever fervour took it into the war came 
out fatalism. It regards parades, pic- 
nics, and prayer with suspicion; and 
it is so celibate as to hint, almost, at 
sterility. . . . This, certainly, is a note 
on a special and limited variety. The 
mass of youth is changeless and prolific. 
It was Mencken who suggested that I 
make a careful study of the State of 
Ohio; the youth of Ohio should prove 
fascinating. I wonder if there is still 
a parlor with gas jets and chairs along 
the walls where romping games are 
played, games followed by ice cream in 
bricks and individual sponge cakes ? . 

The whole world of gas was different 
from electric lighting: gas could be 
turned discreetly down, but electricity 
is uncompromising. It was compara- 
tively easy and agreeable to get en- 
gaged by gas light, on long winter 
evenings, with the glow of the ornamen- 
tal sheet iron stove slowly subsiding to 
midnight. And _ coasting parties—a 
blinding rush through an immaculately 
frozen night, crystal with stars. I doubt 


DAYS PASS; 


if anything better has been since invent. 
ed. Pure cold lips and clinging hands 
slipping warmly from mittens! Scarlet 
wool at the throat and unwieldy arctic; 
on little feet! Parents were still 2 
factor... Not only youth has emerg. 
ed—parents have been shown their im- 
proper place; or appalled, maybe, by 
the gravity of their young, the middle. 
aged have turned to the primrose path, 
Having, for so long, proclaimed the 
evils of intemperance, it is the fathers 
now who surreptitiously purchase 
veritable Gordon gin..... Bottles; 
mother’s eyes, no longer anxiously rest. 
ing on the family hope, are fixed on his 
pater. . . . Before gas candles were su- 
preme—Matilda knew both, chandeliers 
of coruscating prisms and _girandoles. 
The chandeliers, in reality, were very 
much like her skirts, affairs that might 
have been spun out of sugar. Matilda 
had an equerry. But the people have 
seen to that. Without equerries them- 
selves, they made them impossible for 
others. Such is the tone of present 
humanitarian philosophy. In that lies 
the reason for the enmity my books 
often inspire—I still think that one 
man is superior to another; [I still 
think that beauty, not only better than 
good works, is good works; and I am 
glad that Matilda, before she fell a 
victim to her preposterous skirt, had 
her equerry. I prefer to see her that 
way—a vision of Moselle in Venetian 
glass. 


MEN PASS 


By STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


When, like all liberal girls and boys, 
We too get rid of sight, 

The Juggler with his painted toys, 
The elf and her delight. 


In the cool place where japes are few 
And there’s no time to weep 

For all the untamed hearts we knew 
Creeping like moths to sleep, 


This eagerness that burns us yet 
Will rot like Summer snow, 
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And we'll forget as winds forget 
When they have ceased to blow. 


Oh we'll grow sleepy, lacking mirth! 
But there will still endure 
Somewhere, like innocence and earth, 
The things your wish made pure. 


Wide moonlight on a harvest dew, 
White silk, too dear to touch, 
These will be you and always you 
When I am nothing much. 


The hardy flowers with happy eyes, 
The bread that feeds the gods, 
Those will be you till Last Assize 
When I’m improper sods. 


Oh dear immortal, while you can, 
Commit one mortal sin; 

And let me love you like a man 
Till Judgment Day comes in! 
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Tue designers of Crane’s Writ- 


ing Papers combine an intimate 
knowledge of the usages of 
society with intuitive percep- 
tion of what is beautiful in 
shape, texture and colors. The 
quality of these fine writing pa- 
pers is the result of more thana 
century of conscientious paper 
making; their style is the in- 
spiration of today. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 


NEW YORK PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Crane's 
Writing SFapers 










Geraldine 

















Intervale 


Fneae gee 


Murillo 











Tuerets nothing more pleasing and 
more correct in fine writing paper 
than is expressed in these five styles 
of Crane’s Linen Lawn. 


One quire boxe: 
back to 75 cents. 





Every question that could possibly 
arise concerning correct invitation 
forms, correspondence, visiting 
cards, etc., is answered in this 150 
page book. It is the work of 
Caroline De Lancey, a recognized 
authority. We will mail you a copy, 
with usable samples of Crane’s 
Linen Lawn, on receipt of 60 cents. 





Sueets and envelopes almost never 
come out even. This is always an 
annoyance and often a waste, és- 
pecially when stationery is stamped. 
To meet this situation Crane’sWri:- 
ing Papers are packed in five quire 
boxes with sheets and envelopes 59 
proportioned as to avoid this waste. 
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“And On Our First Anniversary 
We Had This Whittall Rug” 


You too will treasure your Whittall Rug after many 
anniversaries. And even then, you will view it with 
assurance that it has still more to give of beauty and 
service. 

For underlying beauty is woven into Whittall Rugs. 
And you can safely be guided by their beauty as it is 
always a truthful expression of their quality. 


Send for beautifully illustrated book- 
let “Oriental Art in Whittall Rugs,” 
printed in full colors and containing 
much that will guide your selection in 
floor coverings that endure. 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 
230 Brussels St. 
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VANITY FAIR 


“When Good Fellows Get Together” 


(Continued from page 68) 


This suggestion is followed. 

A Voice: Fellows—Here’s his initials 
but no name. 

ANOTHER Voice: Who’s drunk? I’m 
asking you see. 

ANOTHER Voice: Any address? 

Tue ToastMasTER: Gentlemen! 
Gentlemen ! 

A Voice: No address—jesh ’nitials. 

ANOTHER Voice: What initials? May- 
be he’s in the fraternity catalogue. 

ANOTHER VoIcE: Yes—what initials? 

ANOTHER Voice: B. V. D. 

ANOTHER Voice: Oh, you’re drunk— 

THe ToastMasTER: Gentlemen! 
Gentlemen! Be Seated! 

He finally succeeds in obtaining si- 
lence. At this point the Brother from 
the South rises. 

THE BROTHER FROM THE SOUTH: 
Brothuhs—this is a most distressin’ oc- 
currence. One of our membuhs has just 
given his all for old Kappa Omega— 
and we don’t even know his name. No, 
suh, we don’t even know his name. He’s 
the Unknown Brothuh. Now I propose 
that befo’ we proceed with the ex- 
tremely interesting speech, which we are 
about to heah we show some worthy 
honoh to our Unknown Brothuh. I 
propose that we bury him underneath 
some monument. 

THE TOASTMASTER (desperately) Gen- 
tlemen! Gentlemen! 

THE BROTHER FROM 
All in favuh— 

An overwhelming chorus of Ayes. 
The Toastmaster, in a moment of in- 
spiration rushes over to the musicians. 
They burst into the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner. Everyone stands up at attention 
except the Oldest Living Brother who 
has gone to sleep. The National An- 
them is played through twice. At its 
conclusion all sit down, with the ex- 
ception of the Toastmaster and the 
Brother from the South. 

THe BROTHER FROM 
Brothuhs—I once mo'— 

The Toastmaster signals the orches- 
tra. The Star Spangled Banner is 
played again. All again stand at atten- 
tion. In the middle of the second verse 
the Unknown Brother opens his eyes 
and gets somewhat unsteadily onto his 
feet. The situation is saved. At the 
conclusion of the music all take their 
seats with the exception of the Un- 
known Brother who starts for the door. 
He is stopped by the Brother with a 
High Voice. 

THE BROTHER WITH A HIGH VOICE: 
Aren’t you going to wait for the 
speeches, Brother? 

THE UNKNowN BrotHER: Speeches 
all over—sung Star Spand—Stagled— 
sung St—nash’nel anthem—always last 
— always — les go home — enjoyed 
speeches very much—good speeches— 
les go home. 

THE BROTHER WITH A HIGH VOICE: 
Why, brother, the speeches are just be- 
ginning— 

THE UNKNOWN BrotHer: You think 
I’m drunk—trying to kid me because 
drunk—well listen, did you or did you 
not sing nash’nel anthem— 

THE BROTHER WITH A HIGH VOICE: 


Well 


THE SOUTH: 


THE SOUTH: 


= | Why yes—but— 


THE UNKNOWN BROTHER: 


_|listen—did or did you not go over- 


seas— 
’ Tue BROTHER WITH A HIGH VOICE: 
Why no, brother. I— 

THE UNKNowN BroTHER: Well 
listen, I was in France eight months, 
sixteen days and I know when play 
nash’nel anthem—always last—always— 
say, why didn’t you go overseas, eh? 

THE TOoASTMASTER: Will somebody 
please— 

THE UNKNOWN BrotTHER: Say, why 
didn’t you go overseas? I’m asking you 
see. I was in France eight months and 
sixteen— 


THE ToasTMASTER: Silence. 


The Unknown Brother subsides into 
a chair. 

THE ToastMasTER: Now I hope, 
brothers, that you will remember where 
you are and that we have as our guest 
a very distinguished gentleman. 

THE UNKNOWN BrotHER: Did he or 
did he not go overseas? Say did he~ 

THE ToASTMASTER: I am going to 
ask our Brother National Secretary if 
he will be so kind as to continue his 
speech of introduction. Gentlemen— 
our Brother National Secretary who 
will introduce the Speaker of the 
Evening. 

Applause and cheers. 
National Secretary rises. 

A Voice: Eight months and sixteen— 

THE BrotTHeR Nat. SeEc’y: My 
friends, I am always happy— 

A Voice: Why Pollyanna— 

THE Bro. Nat. Sec’y: I am always 
happy to speak to my brothers in Kap. 
py Omega. As I stand before you to- 
night there rises up within me an in. 
describable feeling—a vague emotion— 

A Voice: Something you drank. 

THE Bro. Nat. Sec’y: As I attend 
each year these annual banquets, it 
seems to me that each year the annual 
banquet is becoming— 

A Voice: Annual! 

Tue Bro. Nat. Sec’y: More and 
more, encouraging for the future of our 
brotherhood. It seems to me that, each 
year, old Kappy Omega boys appreciate 
more and more the bonds of brother- 
hood, the sacred ties which unite us all 
in love and friendship. Now before I 
introduce to you the Speaker of the 
Evening I want to give you a brief 
statement of the financial condition of 
the fraternity and I want to tell you 
of the results of my trips this past year 
to the various fraternity houses. I 
want to tell you what has been done in 
the past year and what we plan for the 
future. Speaking of that reminds me of 
a story about an Irishman and a Jew. 
It seems that Abe and Pat were walking 
down the street one day and Abe says 
to Pat—‘‘Begorra oi see boi the paper—” 

A Voice: To which Pat replied “Oi 
gewalt.” 

THE Bro. Nat. SEc’y (somewhat con- 
fused) I mean, of course, that Pat said 
to Ikey— 

A Voice: Abe— 

THE Bro. Nat. Sec’y: Abe—Pat said 
to Abe—“Begorra, oi see boi the paper— 

The curtain is now lowered for @ 
minute to denote the passing of an hour 
and a half. When it is again raised the 
Brother National Secretary is still 
speaking. 

THE Bro. Nat. Sec’y: And so that 
more or less summarizes the work which 
we have accomplished during the past 
year. But, as I said, I am here not to 
make a speech—not to bore you with 
my own feeble efforts—but to introduce 
to you the Speaker of the Evening. 
And I take great pleasure in presenting 
to you the man who honours us with 
his presence here tonight—a man who, 
while he has not had the advantage of 
a college education, yet, I feel, would 
undoubtedly, if he had gone to college, 
been a worthy member of Kappa 
Omega—gentlemen—brothers—I take 
great pleasure in presenting the Hon. 
Jeremiah T. Wallings, a statesman and 
a member of Congress. And Mr. Wal- 
lings, I present to you my brothers in 
old Kappa Omega. 

He stops, triumphantly, and sits down, 
wiping the perspiration from his fore- 
head. After a minute he pauses and 
looks up. There has been no applause. 
He blushes, angrily. Then he looks to 
the right and left of him. Slowly the 
truth dawns. The Hon. Jeremiah T. 
Wallings, “Statesman and Member of 
Congress,” is asleep. So is the Toast- 
master. So are all the brothers of old 
Kappa Omega. 


The Brother 
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Welcome Wedding Gift 


Brings Joy to Brides—and Others, Too 


Any woman will prize the Duplex-Alcazar— 
the wonderful three-fuel range. Because—it 
gives such marvelous results in cookery, saves 
work and cuts down expense. 


The Duplex-Alcazar burns gas and coal or 
wood, singly or together. The change from 
fuel to fuel or to combination is done in an in- 
stant and the heat can be instantly adjusted 
exactly to the degree desired. 


It’s just like having two ranges—but you pur- 
chase only one. 


Then think of the comfort of having gas to 
cook with in hot weather and coal or wood in 
cold weather. A cool or a warm kitchen just 
as you wish. 


The Duplex-Alcazar is made in various types 
and styles. Take your choice. Sold by best 
dealers everywhere. Ask your dealer or write 
to us for Booklet. 

For districts where there is no gas, we 


furnish an Oil Duplex-Alcazar, which 
burns kerosene oil and coal or wood. 


Alcazar Range & Heater Co. 


413 Cleveland Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Joyce 


(Continued from page 65) 


We have talked of death, of rats, of 
horses, the sea; languages, climates and 
offerings. Of artists and of Ireland. 

“The Irish are people who will never 
have leaders, for at the great moment 
they always desert them. They have 
produced one skeleton—Parnell—never 
a man.” 

Sometimes his wife, Nora, and his 
two children have been with him. 
Large children, almost as tall as he is 
himself, and Nora walks under fine red 
hair, speaking with a brogue that car- 
ries the dread of Ireland in it; Ireland 
as a place where poverty has become 
the art of scarcity. A brogue a little 
more defiant than Joyce’s which is 
tamed by preoccupation. 

Joyce has few friends, yet he is al- 
ways willing to leave his writing table 
and his white coat of an evening, to go 
to some quiet near-by cafe, there to 
discuss anything that is not “artistic” or 
“flashy” or “new.” Callers have often 
found him writing into the- night, or 
drinking tea with Nora. I myself once 
came upon him as he lay full length on 
his stomach poring over a valise full of 
notes taken in his youth for Ulysses,— 
for as Nora says, “It’s the great fana- 
ticism is on him, and it is coming to no 
end.” Once he was reading out of the 
book of saints (he is never without it) 
and muttering to himself that this 


particular day’s saint was “A devil of 
a fellow for bringing on the rain, and 
we wanting to go for a stroll.” 

However it is with him, he will come 
away for the evening, for he is simple 
a scholar, and sees nothing objectionable 
in human beings if they will only remain 
in place. 

Yet he has been called eccentric, mad 
incoherent, unintelligible, yes. and futur. 
istic. One wonders why, thinking what 
a fine lyric beginning that great Rabe- 
laisian flower Ulysses had, with impar- 
tial addenda for foliage,—the thin sweet 
lyricism of Chamber Music, the casual 
inevitability of Dubliners, the passion 
and prayer of Stephen Dedalus, who 
said that he would go alone through the 
world. 

“Alone, not only separate from all 
others, but to have not even one friend,” 
and he has, if we admit Joyce to’ be 
Stephen, done as he said he would do. 
“TI will not serve that which I no longer 
believe, whether it call itself my home, 
my fatherland, or my church: and I 
will try to express myself in my art as 
freely as I can and as wholly as I can, 
using for my defense the only arms I 
allow myself to use, silence, exile and 
cunning.” 

This is somehow Joyce, and one won- 
ders if, at last Ireland has created her 
man, 


Salmon and Chrome Yellow 


(Continued from page 20) 


being adroitly led up to, were well read 
first in order to savour it more sharply. 

Peacock gathered at Headlong Hall, 
the seat of the ancient and honorable 
family of Headlongs, in Caernarvonshire, 
a select company of early XIX cen- 
tury philosophers and dilettanti and 
let them disport themselves quite madly 
against a Gothic décor, while the nov- 
elist used his bitter and abundant wit 
against contemporary thought and man- 
ners. Mr. Huxley brings to Chrome, 
an Elizabethan country house with 
three towers and superbly mellow gar- 
dens, a carefully assorted party of mod- 
ern inanities, male and female. 

Mrs. Wimbush is there a dowager 
with a mannish air and a_ coiffure 
improbably orange, who combines 
tastes for betting 
on horse races and consulting the stars; 
and Henry Wimbush, the colourless 
host, engaged through thirty years upon 
a History of Chrome; Denis, the poet 
and hero, with a passion for words, and 
an ineffectual longing for unchastity; 
Ivor, likewise a poet, scarcely as de- 
voted to words as Denis, a martyr to 
his unlimited success in amorous adven- 
ture; Mr. Scogan, a Peacockian philos- 
opher, three young ladies sufficiently 
modern, and a few other guests whose 


endurance at Chrome is more brief. 

The incidents from Chrome’s past are 
excellent good fun. Sir Hercules La- 
pith and his dwarfish household riding 
after rabbits on Exmoor ponies; the 
Elizabethan Sir Ferdinando adapting 
the architecture of his house to preserve 
the interest of sanitation and his be- 
lief in the essential nobility of man; 
Georgiana, Emmeline and Caroline va- 
porous and drooping under the influence 
of early XIX century romanticism: 
these are not only beautiful nonsense; 
they are, as far as they go, good 
historical criticism. But when Mr. Hux- 
ley aims at contemporary figures, his 
bow is drawn a little languidly, his 
shafts have not the stinging barbs that 
were needful. Even his targets are, in 
most instances, a little arrow-worn. 
Denis, for example, with his habitual 
but not too keen introspection, his 
pathetic envy of more vigorous crea- 
tures, his poetizings and uncertain long- 
ings, is a sketch, accurately malicious, of 
a recognizable type; but a sketch is 
not enough for three hundred pages. 
In Mr. Huxley’s circus, the clowns per: 
form nobly, but the other performers 
have not enough tricks and the ring- 
master’s whip does not crack and lash 
with sufficient agility, 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT COLOR? 


ALF the effect of a room, and all 
the restfulness, lies in the arrange- 

ment of broad masses of color. 
These walls—think yourself into the 
room, please !—are apple green, antiqued. 
The mantel is white. The two chairs, 
chairs you simply can’t keep away from, 
are covered in chintz where green and 
red riot and glow over a background 
of black. But the base of the whole picture, 
the thing that makes it possible, is that 
velvet-toned grey rug. It hasn’t a seam 
in its soft surface. It takes the loveliest un- 
even lights and shadows. It doesn’t show 
the dust that the gay country house parties 





























track over it..... ; 


Listen! It’s been down five years! And, though it’s a re- 
versible rug, it’s never had to be turned over. There will be 
quite five more years’ wear on the other side. 


Some Suggestions for Decoration 


ITAHE walls of a charming bedroom are covered with an all- 
over flowered paper in light raspberry, mauve and blue. 
The woodwork and furniture are painted ivory, and the floor 


has a rose Klearflax rug. 
Glazed chintz in solid rose 
bound with old blue is used 
for the hangings, and the 
bed-spreads are of striped 
organdie over rose sateen. 
A gracious dining room 
may be built around the 
lovely shade of blue that 
has a little grey—the color 
of the medium blue Klear- 
fax rug. The walls and 
woodwork are painted grey 
and the grey-painted furni- 
ture is lined with blue. The 
hangings are of heavy En- 
glsh linen with a back- 
ground of greyanda design 
of blue, orange, henna, 
and black. This linen is 
used to cover the chair 
Seats, as well, and the 














sash curtains are of pale-orange gauze bound with blue. 


A Clean Rug That Improves With Wear 


ILE fabrics hide and absorb dirt. Klearflax resists dirt. Its firm, 
tight weave prevents spots and dust from penetratingand becoming 
imbedded. Easy work to keep Klearflax clean with broom or vacuum. 
Surface soil and spots vanish when rubbed with a cloth wrung out in 
Ammonia or Carbona, and all the time you know your rugs are clean. 
And fresh, too! For as the yarn is dyed before it is spun, vigorous 


WHAT KLEARFLAX IS 


LEARFLAX is a beautiful, thick, 

heavy, reversible, long-wearing floor 
covering made entirely of pure (flax) linen. 
This linen (flax), the sturdiest of all textile 
fibres, is stiff when new, for unlike the in- 
dividual strands of cotton, silk, or wool, 
flax fibreis composed of bundles orgrouped 
strands. This characteristic stiffness of new 
linen makes Klearflax endurance and 
beauty inseparable forever, for new beauty 
comes as use and wear work their soften- 
ing and refining magic in separating these 
grouped strands. 

A small quantity of these unseparated 
fibres are purposely re- 
tainedinthe yarn for stif- 
fening. Only with your 
hand can you detect their 


learfla 


the reinforcing fibres still remain buried 
in the yarn to give that sturdiness and 
flat-lying quality so essential in a good 
rug. 
Klearflax weave and color are being im- 
itated with yarns of dead wool, hemp, jute, 
grass, or paper, which cover an even poorer 
warp substitute. For years we have pio- 
neered in the development of an all-flax lin- 
en yarn, fostering the culture of American 
grown flax for textile uses. Our efforts have 
produced a rug thatactually improves with 
wear—one that you can always tell by its 
sturdy feel. To protect you against the 
cheap unsatisfactory sub- 
stitutes which havesprung 
up as an inevitable result 
of Klearflax success, you 


toughtneiertscar: LINEN RUGS sc ning oon 


face soon wears smooth, 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


guarantee labelattached. 


In rugs or by the yard. Also any size or shape on special order. 











brushing freshens the surface 
and up comes the inimitable 
flush of Klearflax color. 


No wonder, then, that 
many love their old Klearflax, 
if anything, better than new, 
for Klearflax actually im- 
proves with wear — becomes 
smooth with use. Professional 
cleaners rebind and, if desired, 
re-dye Klearflax even after 
seemingly hopeless abuse, 
and this is only possible be- 
cause of the age-old enduring 
pure linen of which Klearflax 
alone, of all floor coverings, 
is made. 


At all good Department, 
Furniture and Rug stores. 


A catalog in color, giving 
essentials of and suggestions 
for correct room decoration, 
will be sent free on request. 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG COMPANY, DULUTH, MINN. 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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f ould You Nail 
Mosquito-Netting On 
Your Windows? 


F course, you wouldn't. Frame-screens made 

that quaint old practice.as obsolete as the iron- 

dogs that used to guard those gingerbread 
houses in the dear, dead, days of Victoria. But do 
you know that those very screens are now quite as old- 
fashioned themselves? This Spring let them stay up 
in the attic or down in the cellar with their kindred 
heirlooms. Let them stay and get an estimate right 
now on: 


: : 
‘ 
N 


The SCREEN THAT ROLLS 


up 
LIKE A WINDOW SHADE 


If your house is not deserving of them, your comfort 
is. When your neighbor puts his screens up, you can 
roll yours down—just to be different. Or, if he has 
already claimed that distinction for himself, then you 
can congratulate him on being a devotee to the Rolup 
Screen. 


Seriously, these Hastings Rolup Screens are the final 
perfection of window screening. Any carpenter can 
put them up with one screwdriver and any maid 
can operate them without bringing suit for employer’s 
liability. They are made of Monel metal (yes, the 
very same as the golf club-heads and just as resistant 
to rust)—and roll up and down just as easily as a 
window shade. 

Write to us today, on your letterhead or the back of a 

bridge-sccre or anything, and let us send you the bcoklet 

that tells all about them. First cost, the cnly ccst; once 


up, up to stay; out of sight when not in use—and further 
information costs nothing. 








HASTINGS | 
Kolup Screens. 























ROLUP SCREEN COMPANY 


410 EAST 32nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


























a dance by the hunchback which ‘en- 
chants the juvenile princess. The hunch- 
back, following her, wanders through 
the palace, sees himself in a mirror for 





the first time, shrinks back in horror 
and shame, and falls dead of a broken 
heart. 

The score is not only the best thing 
Carpenter has done, but is probably the 
best ballet score anyone has done since 
Petrushka. It is written exactly in the 
spirit of the story, with grace, poetry, 
and whimsy. There is a touch of 
courtly artificiality about it that never 
keeps it from being a poignant and un- 
erring commentary upon the action. It 
has a fine reticence. The tragedy is 
only a toy one, after all; and the quiet 
wistfulness of the music for the final 
scene has a pathos that no amount of 
tragic thundering could equal. The 
score has a faintly Spanish flavour, but 
that is a suggestion rather than a bore- 
some attempt at local colour. 

Above all, it is stage music. It gets 
over. The ballet made an instant ap- 


| peal when the Chicago Company first 


produced it, and its revival during the 
company’s New York visit this year re- 
vealed its enduring vitality. In Car- 
penter this country seems at last to have 
produced a real dramatic composer, one 
who has the deftness and gift for char- 
acterization and sense of the stage that 
a man must possess if he would write 
for the theatre. 

There must surely be others. No na- 
tion could take the genuine interest that 
we do in dancing and pantomime with- 
out being capable of producing its own 
artists for these media. Americans all 
like ballet, particularly if it is in nar- 
rative form, with pantomime. How 
could we help it, being the country of 
movie fans that we are? Remember 
the enormous success here of Diaghi- 
leff’s Russian Ballet six years ago; re- 
member that Pavlowa plays a profitable 
two weeks’ season in New York every 
year; remember the popularity of works 
like Le Cog d’Or (which is, after all, a 
singing ballet) and Petrushka and The 
Birthday of the Infanta—when we get 
a chance to see them. If our theatrical 
and operatic producers would adopt a 
deliberate policy of staging a number of 
new ballet-pantomimes a year, there is 
a good chance that some of the best 
of them would be written by Americans. 





Only, with conditions as they are, 
there is small hope of such a thing 


VANITY FAIR 


_ America’s Dramatic Composer 


(Continued from page 59) 


happening. We have only two pro. 
ducing opera companies, and only one 
of them, the Chicago company, takes 
any interest in the ballet as a dramatic 
form. Carpenter gave the Metropolitan 
the first chance at The Birthday of the 
Infanta, only to have it refused because 
it was “too intimate.” 

Of course ballet (in the sense of bal- 
let-pantomime) is not necessarily an 
operatic form at all. A few of the large 
motion picture houses have seen that: 
at the Capitol and the Criterion thea. 
tres in New York you can see short 
ballets produced as an adjunct to the 
film program. The ballet is a popular 
art form, and belongs in the popular 
theatre. The people who really ought 
to be doing ballet in this country are 
the producers of reviews and musical 
comedies. (Krazy Kat would be the 
life of a roof show). But despite the 
inflated artistic reputations of one or 
two of them, these gentlemen are not 
interested in art, even popular art. 

John Murray Anderson and Florenz 
Ziegfeld have made an_ international 
reputation as the producers of beauti- 
fully mounted and staged reviews, and 
most of it is deserved. But people have 
also talked a good deal of nonsense 
about their tremendous contributions to 
the art of the theatre. If by “art of the 
theatre” you mean dazzling and expen- 
sive scenery and costumes and talented 
entertainers, yes. But neither at the 
Greenwich Village nor the Ziegfeld Fol- 
lies is there a line of music that is in 
the same class with the girls. 

The American “follies” show is the 
perfect field for the use of the ballet, 
and there is no question as to the popu- 
larity of the ballet form among Ameri- 
can audiences. We have the perform- 
ing artists. They have been with us 
for a long time: Leon Errol, James Bar- 
ton, Marilynn Miller, Raymond Hitch- 
cock, Bessie McCoy Davis, James 
Watts, Fred Stone—the last-named are 
three of the greatest mimes in the world. 
Even Charlie Chaplin might consent to 
oblige. We have the composers: Kern, 
Berlin, Herbert, Carpenter, Whithorne. 
We have the audience. All we need are 
producers. If they would only disen- 
gage one eye from their gorgeous pro- 
ductions long enough to look for some- 
thing worth producing, the term “Amer- 
ican ballet” might before very long 
come to mean as much as “Russian bal- 
let” does today. 


The Ethnology of Art 


(Continued from page 47) 


imagine many a patient German study- 
ing the technique of a baby—the kinder- 
flote—until he had acquired its complete 
mastery. Thus we may see every phase 
of domestic or office life invaded by 
this inventive, forward-moving spirit of 
combination which will make our 
stenographers and bookkeepers and 
scurrying clerks part of a mighty or- 
chestra, which will in time, no doubt, 
write vast symphonies in which the 
voices of combination and progress will 
join and we will see towering buildings 
rise to an accompaniment of rolling- 
mills, blast-furnaces, electric drills and 
riveting machines. A skyscraper will 
become an artistic performance: 

Steel Solo, by the Bethlehem Com- 
pany. Accompaniments by the Hedden 
Construction Co. 

Certain forms of art are at a disad- 
vantage. They do not blend readily. 
Sculpture, for instance, is by nature 
slow and laborious. An exhibition of 
granite chipping or marble carving, no 
matter how skilfully combined with 
other forms of aesthetic expression, 
would be dreary. The audience would 


walk out on it. Something could be 
done with clay modelling, in a swilt, 
vivid creative act, combined with danc- 
ing and acrobatic stunts, juggling balls 
of clay, etc. So too with painting, the 
swifter mediums should be employed. 
I have tried this out in my own home 
and assisted by my cousin Wallace, have 
already performed several duets 4- 
ranged for violin and water-colour. 

In the main, care should be exercised 
to select for mating Art-forms whi 
seem to have a natural fondness for 
each other. Their children will be 
healthier and more attractive. This 8 
the basic theory of the new art-ethnol- 
ogy. We should avoid as far as poss 
ble the union of too widely dissimilar 
or opposed tendencies, leaving for the 
future, as we safely may, the invention 
of more and more strange combinations. 
I remember in my youth singing the re 
frain of a queer freakish song called The 
Wedding of the Lily and the Horse-shot 
Crab. Such a union always seemed t 
me a strange, impossible thing,—but 
since I have seen what our artists are 
doing to art I am not so sure. 
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THE 
VERITHIN 


Gruen’s timepiece for 
the business man 


HE man who owns a Gruen 

Verithin—America’s first ac- 
curate thin watch—possesses a 
pocket timepiece unsurpassed for 
beauty, accuracy and depend- 
ability. 
In the original and genuine 
Verithin Gruen Guild craftsmen 
have solved the problem of mak- 
ing an accurate watch logically 
thin. 


The Verithin is one of Amer- 
ica’s most popular timepieces for 
business men. You may see this 
and other Gruen Watches for 
men and women at the best 
jewelry stores in each com- 
munity, to which the sale is con- 
fined. Look for the Gruen Ser- | 





No. L 41—14 kt. green gold $155 
18 kt. white gold $200 


Other Verithins Gold Filled $50 and up. 
Solid Gold $75 and up. 


All Solid Gold Verithins $85 and upwards 
are fitted with celebrated Precision move- 
ment only, 
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vice Emblem displayed by all 
chartered agencies. 











How the Gruen Pat. Wheel Con- 

atruction made an accurate watch 

logically thin. It isn’t a Veri- 
thin unless it’s a Gruen 


GRUEN WATCHMAKERS GUILD 
Time Hill, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


Canadian Branch, Torcnto 
Masters in the art of watchmaking since 1874 


GRUEN Guild Watches 


Including the original and genuine “VERITHIN” model 











gta complexion is the exempli- 
fication of refinement. Pears’ Soap 
has been “Matchless for the Complexion” 


Since 1789 





“Good morning! 
Have you used Pears’ Soap?” 








VANITY FAIR 


And the Moral of That — 


(Continued from page 39) 


quite fair to the potentialities of the 
manuscript. Satire is so rare in the 
theatre that actors do not recognize it 
easily. Otto Kruger insisted often in 
transforming it into burlesque. This 
may well be a failing which the play 
will outgrow in the course of time. 

Madame Pierre, the new adaptation 
of Brieux’s Les Hannetons, is also dis- 
tinctly propaganda. The method is in- 
genious. Brieux is intensely serious. 
There are many things in the play at 
which audiences may laugh and do, but 
if they will stop to reflect for a mo- 
ment they will find that it is very bit- 
ter merriment. But Brieux steadfastly 
avoids didacticism. His moral is never 
mentioned but must be picked up from 
the context of the play. To be sure 
there is no difficulty in doing that. The 
thing which bothers him is that men 
delude themselves by thinking that the 
obligations of marriage may be avoided 
simply by omitting the ceremony. 
Pierre’s apartment is completely fur- 
nished in every respect except for the 
embossed paper. He finds that his 
freedom is wholly an illusion. Not even 
the remedy of divorce is open to him. 
The young person in the social partner- 
ship absolutely refuses to be dismissed 
and in the end we find her settling down 
for good despite the reluctance of 
Pierre. The comedy is_ beautifully 
played particularly by Roland Young 
who manages to keep the comedy light 
and yet never fails to lift a scene to an 
emotional quality when there comes a 
turn in the mood. Estelle Winwood is 
also excellent. 

An even better play from the French 
is The Nest of Paul Géraldy in a trans- 
lation by Grace George which seems 
admirable. This comedy is the inevita- 
ble answer to the variations which mo- 
tion picture producers and playwrights 
have devised upon the theme of home. 
Géraldy says in effect that it is inevita- 
ble that the family should disintegrate 
when the children grow up. He says 
this without either cynicism or senti- 
mentality, although he recognizes the 
tragedy of the deserted mother. 

If the play must be classified under 
a label hardly anything will quite do 
but tragi-comedy. It is clearly a story 
of the frustration of a human will by 
the impregnable attack of inevitable 
circumstances. Its fineness seems to us 
to be vastly emphasized by the sim- 
plicity of the materials employed. No- 


body goes mad or dies in the centre of 
the stage, or anything of the sort, to 
point the tragedy. No, the tragedy lies 
in the fact that a woman who expected 
to be urged to stay to dinner is merely 
invited. Lucille Watson does well with 
the réle of the mother, but the per. 
formance which impressed us most was 
that of Christine Norman. This seems 
to us as eloquent a piece of playing as 
we have seen all season. There is an 
extraordinary sturdiness and drive to 
the method of Miss Norman. Once she 
has started to conquer a scene there is 
no stopping her. She has a force and 
momentum which is irresistible. Her 
work in The Nest is brilliant in the ex. 
treme. 

Doris Keane contributes a gay and 
happy performance to animate The 
Czarina, This is an Hungarian version, 
by Edward Sheldon, of the loves of 
Catharine of Russia, Catharine re. 
ceives somewhat less respectful treat- 
ment than that accorded to her by Ber. 
nard Shaw. Mr. Shaw satirized the 
amorousness of the queen but he wa; 
entirely serious whenever he _ touched 
upon the ecstasies of her mind. For all 
the broad farce of his Great Catherine 
she came out of the ordeal a magnificent 
person. Neither the playwrights nor 
Miss Keane have made Catharine quite 
that. Miss Keane is seductive, contin- 
uously amusing and in one flash elo- 
quent but the queen remains a pic- 
turesque personality rather than an im. 
pressive one. 

The revival of The Pigeon serves to 
allow Whitford Kane to give a really 
startling performance in the role of 
Galsworthy’s illogical _ philanthropist. 
The Deluge on the other hand is chiefly 
notable in revival for the absence of 
Pauline Lord. Second sight of this 
piece makes it seem far more tricky 
than it did before. There is an excel- 
lent idea to build upon but it has been 
followed somewhat too slavishly. 

In the field of musical entertainments 
there is of course nothing comparable to 
the Chauve-Souris which is vaudeville 
gone to heaven. On a plane far lower 
but still agreeable lives Marjolaine. 
This is just a trifle too sweet to be ad- 
mitted into the realm of the blessed, 
but we have no doubt that they lean 
now and again over the gold bar to 
listen to the singing of Miss Peggy 
Wood and to watch the antics of Miss 
Mary Hay. 


The Seven Against Athens 


(Continued from page 61) 


' and the students in the academies, who 


manage to combine a minimum of text- 
book work with a maximum of chariot 
racing and wrestling,” he says, “the 
Athenian people are a sight for the eyes 
of the eugenist. Homer was _ blind. 
Eschylus was bald headed to the ex- 
tent of being mistaken by a flying eagle 
for a rock, which eagle proceeded to 
drop a heavy tortoise on the playwright 
and so killed him, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the younger dramatists. Aris- 
totle had thin legs, pock-marks, and 
went in for pomatum. Socrates had a 


| face to stop a water clock. People lis- 


tened to Socrates gladly so that they 
would not have to look at him.” 

The concluding chapter of our manu- 
script is something in the nature of a 
summary and manifesto. It is brief and 
will bear quoting in full: 

“This, then, is the civilization into 
which an unkind fate has caused us to 
be born. It is a civilization of suppres- 
sion and compulsion. Pent up in a 
two-by-four parish between the sea and 
the isthmus; worshipping stale creeds in 


public but giving our real worship to 
the Eleusinian mysteries and to secret 
societies like the Knights of Pythias; 
architecture standardized; _ sculpture 
standardized; the theatre held down to 
a rigid standard of violence and libid- 
ousness; caste; slavery; compulsory 
public religion; compulsory military 
duty; compulsory jury duty; worst of 
all, compulsory drinking. On this sub- 
ject of drink, which may be regarded as 
the irreducible minimum of personal 
freedom, we are denied freedom; we até 
compelled to squat for hours at the 
symposia, drinking all night with 
Socrates as the pacemaker, drinking till 
it hurts, drinking Quand Méme. Ina 
civilization like this there is no hope. 
Next week we leave for Babylon. 


“(Signed) Hipparchus, Timzus, 
Pactyas, Nicias, Hiero, Inarus. 
Jason. 


“Sworn this day before me, Lycias, 
Certified Public Accountant. : 
“(My commission expires the third 

day of the fourth month of the second 

year of the 107th Olympiad.)” 
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as ADAPTED to FORMAL DAY 


Offered by The Better Shops 
JAMES R. KEISER, /nc. MAKERS, NEW YORK 
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Tie Store for New York Alen 


offers ready-to-wear Oxford gray braided cut- 
aways, and sack coats without braiding, for 
wear with striped worsted trousers, at sur- 
prisingly moderate cost. 


ER.[RIPIER & [D. 


MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY-SIXTH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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S unmistakable as the coming of 

Spring—is the style of a Stetson. 

As for its economy—only the man 

who wears a Stetson can realize that. 

His appreciation of its lasting good 
looks grows as the weeks roll on. 


STETSON HATS 


STYLED FOR YOUNG MEN 








VANITY FAIR 


The Water-Colours of John Marin 


(Continued from page 92) 


for memory of a water-colour painter 
who reveals in every stroke of his brush 
a more uninhibited urge outward. The 
Chinese only, seem to have been as free- 
ly, as singingly spontaneous in this par- 
ticular medium. Conception and execu- 
tion are in Marin so closely allied that 
they appear almost identical; here, if 
ever, a hand and a brain are paired. 
The man trusts completely his eye. He 
is not concerned with what other peo- 
ple see, or think they see. He knows 
what records itself on the retina of his 
sharp eyes, and he never doubts his 
senses. Nor when he gazes about him 
does he perceive Cézannes in rocks and 
trees; he see Marin, sees what the life 
in him forces him to observe, and not 
anything other. Now, when he stands 
still, his healthy eye like every other 
healthy eye is continually moving; 
when he walks, it is moving; and 
Marin has recorded what very few 
artists have perceived, and what makes 
him a very important discoverer in the 
field of realism: the very rapid move- 
ment of objects against each other in 
our vision, the balanced resistant 
rhythms in what we see. No one be- 
fore him has seen so clearly that, as we 
follow the trunk of a tree upward in 
rapid glance, the landscape behind the 
trunk appears to throw itself violently 
to one side, thus balancing the vertical 
movement. No one has perceived that 
as we walk, the middle distance moves 
in a direction opposed to that taken by 
the objects in the foreground, while the 
background assumes a march of its own, 
opposing the middle distance by taking 
the same route as the foreground, 
though at a slower pace. We are con- 
tinually casting objects behind and be- 
fore us as we progress. But Marin has 
reported this opposition of movements 
in nature. He analyzes his own vision 
correctly; knows what objects in the 
scene before him plot his dynamic 
vision; and rigorously eliminates all 
others. 

He knows precisely when he has 
dabbed upon the paper the scratches 
and spots and swirling lines which re- 
cord his impressions of three dimen- 
sional movement, of objects deformed 
by the swiftly traveling eye, give the 
values correctly; and is content to let 
the paper with its neatly marked planes 
and opposing forms and colours appear 
sketchy to the academic eye. For he 
himself houses within him no academies. 
Sometimes, one perceives scarcely any 
representativity in Marins glimpsed a 
first time. But then, as one goes 
through the streets and over the coun- 
try paths, lo, the whole world is 
Mariniert. 

The development of John Marin has 
been a fairly rapid process. In the 
exhibition of over a hundred of his 


works recently held at the Montross 
Gallery, there was included a water. 
colour which, though very sensitive js 
scarcely emerged in feeling from the 
Whistlerian tradition; and the sheet was 
painted as recently as 1908. Like 4 
many American masters before him 
Marin found himself comparatively late 
in life; he was well on in the thirties 
when he quit the architect’s office for 
the life of art. But once orientated, he 
has shown himself a flame in a pile of 
brush. For the first few years, his ex. 
pressions were, in comparison with the 
turgid, heavily rhythmical, profoundly 
rich pieces of the recent years, lyrical 
and soft in character. As in the early 
Stieglitz photograph, one perceived 4 
wren-eyed being peeking through a sjl- 
ver mist. The mood registered was 
often one in which a wound was felt 
closing: there had been a deep hurt, one 
felt, but it was no longer serious; the 
world, so warm with rain, so tender 
with opalescent mist and watery sun- 
shine, was there to show that it was 
long ago, and forgiven, and of no seri- 
ous wrong. And then, the head was 
lifted, and very gently, very whimsical- 
ly, must have come over the painter 
that it was, after all, a crystal, dancing 
world; not boisterously, not noisily, 
with a sort of little inner leap, and an 
amused smile upon the mouth. 

But, commencing about 1915, the 
Marins began to come more boisterous- 
ly, more craggy and dionysiac; stronger 
in colour and in tension. There can be 
no doubt that the experience of 291 
Fifth Avenue, particularly the experi- 
ence of the back room, where the paint- 
ers sat about the iron stove and warmed 
their feet and _ thrashed violently 
through aesthetics, helped considerably 
in this development. Marin, who did 
not so passionately care for thought, 
was forced to reason; the problems of 
his art began seriously to engross him. 
The images commenced to be built upon 
the white paper as on a plinth. The 
whole mood changed to more powerful, 
full-throated yea-saying. What Mr. 
McBride has termed the Beethoven of 
watercolour began to have being. It 
is, then, in the space of scarcely thir- 
teen years that the very sensitive but 
very Whistlerian Marin of the early 
etchings and the spring showers at 
Meaux, has become the craggy artist 
commensurate with the vast life aflow 
and unrecorded around him. Thirteen 
years have seen the growth of a delicate 
watercolourist into one of the few im- 
portant artists America has produced. 
For this reason, one finds oneself look- 
ing forward to the next thirteen yeals 
of the man’s life with a wilder surmise 
than that called out of us by the work 
of scarcely another artist living in any 
portion of the world. 
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Four Passenger 
Sport Car 





New WINTON SIX _ 


XPRESSING in its 24th year of | the new Winton Six, with the vibra- 
leadership an individual perfection _tionless power of a matchless motor, is a 
of construction and beauty of line— __ possession owners will cherish for years. 


‘PRODUCTION efficiency has made it possible to present the 
new Winton at greatly reduced prices with the continuance in 
each minute detail of that quality which is incomparably Winton. 


THE WINTON COMPANY-- CLEVELAND 
New Prices: f.0. b. Cleveland 
Tourinc $3400 : ROADSTER $3400 : SPorT Tourinc $3600 : Victoria $4000 : 4-pass. SEDAN $4450 : Limousine $4450 : Limousine Sepan $4700 
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Five Passanger 4 Door Coupe - Sedan Mounted on Marmon Chassis 





i (DUBAI, — — ne for any make e 
; chassis will be submitted for your approval. 
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Cresca Delicacies 











The New Hospitality 


Truffles 
Mushroom Powder 
Hearts of Palms 
Goose Livers 


is concerned with the skillful selection 
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VANITY FAIR 


Recollections of Rejane 


Notes on the Art of the Great French Actress 
By ARTHUR SYMONS 


EILHAC’S play, Ma Cousine, 
Minch owed most of its success, 

when it was produced at the Va- 
riétés, October 27th, 1890, to the act- 
ing of Réjane, is one of those essen- 
tially French plays which no ingenuity 
can ever accommodate to an English 
soil. It is the finer spirit of farce, it 
is meant to be taken as a kind of 
intellectual exercise; it is human geom- 
etry for the masses. There are mo- 
ments when the people of the play 
are on the point of existing for them- 
selves, and have to be brought back, 
put severely in their places, made to 
fit their squares of the pattern. The 
thing as a whole has no more resem- 
blance to real life than Latin verses 
have to a schoolboy’s conversation. 
Reality, that, after all, probably holds 
us in it, comes into it accidentally, in 
the form of detail, in little touches of 
character, little outbursts of tempera- 
ment. The rest is done aftér a plan, 
it is an entanglement by rule; it exists 
because people have agreed to think 
that they like suspense; the tantaliza- 
tion of curiosity on the stage. We see 
the knot tied by the conjurer; we want 
to know what he will do with it. In 
France, and in such a piece as Ma 
Cousine, the conjurer is master of his 
trade; he gives us our illusions and our 
enlightenment in exactly the right 
doses. 

And Réjane in this wittily artificial 
play ‘suits herself perfectly to her sub- 
ject, becomes everything there is in the 
character of Riquette; an actress who 
plays a comedy in real life, quite in 
the spirit of the stage. She has to 
save the situation from being taken too 
seriously, from becoming tragic: she 
has to take the audience into her con- 
fidence, to assure them that it is all 
a joke. And so we see her constantly 
overdoing her part, fooling openly. She 
does two things at once: the artificial 
comedy, which is uppermost in the play, 
and the character part which is im- 
plicit in it. And she is perfect in both. 

The famous Chahut, which went 
electrically through Paris, when it was 
first given, in all its audacity, shows us 
one side of her art. The delicate by- 
plays with eyes and voice, or rather 
with the voice and the overhanging 
eyelid of the right eye, shows us an- 
other. She is always the cleverest per- 
son on the stage. Her face in repose 
seems waiting for every expression to 
quicken its own form of life. When 
the face is in movement, one looks 
chiefly at the mouth, the thick, heavily 
painted lips, which twist upward, and 
wrinkle into all kinds of earthly sub- 
tleties. Her face is full of an ex- 
perienced, sullen, chuckling gaminerie, 
which seems, after all, to be holding 
back something: it has a curious, vul- 
gar undertone, a succulent and grossly 
joyous gurgle. 


Réjane in “Ma Cousine” 


ERE, in Ma Cousine, she aban- 

dons herself to all the frank and 
shady humours of the thing with the 
absolute abandonment of the artist. It 
it like a picture by Forain, made of the 
same material with the same cynicism 
and with the same mastery of line. 

Ma Cousine, on seeing it a second 
time, is frankly and not too obviously 
amusing, a piece in which everybody 
plays at something, in which Réjane 
plays at being an actress who has a 
part to act in real life. “Elle est im- 
payable, cette Riquette!” And it is 
with an intensely conscious abandon- 
ment of herself that she renders this 
good-hearted Cabotine, so worldly wise, 


| so full of all the physical virtues, turned 


Bohemian. She has, in this part, cer. 
tain guttural and nasal laughs, certain 
queer cries and shouts, which are after 
all a part of her métier; she runs 
through her whole gamut of shrugs 
and winks and nods. There is, of 
course, over again, the famous Chahut, 
in which she summarises the whole art 
of the Moulin-Rouge ; there is her long 
scene of pantomime, in which every ges. 
ture is at once vulgar and distinguished, 
vulgarly rendered with distinction, 
There are other audacities, all done with 
equal discretion. 

I am not sure that Réjane is not 
at her best in this play: she has cer. 
tainly never been more herself in what 
one fancies to be herself. There is all 
her ravishing gaminerie, her witty in- 
telligence, her dash, her piquancy, her 
impudence, her mastery. I find that 
her high spirits, in this play, affect me 
like pathos: they run to a kind of emo- 
tion. I compared her art with the 
art of Forain; I said that here was a 
picture, made out of the same mate- 
rial, with the same cynicism, the same 
mastery of line. She suggested, in her 
costume of the Second Act, a Beards- 
ley picture; there was the same kind 
of tragic grotesque, in which a kind 
ugliness became a kind of beauty. The 
whole performance was of the best 
Parisian kind, with genius in one, ad- 
mirably disciplined talent in all. 


Melodrama with an Idea 


AUL HERVIEU’S, La Course du 
Flambeau, which was given by 
Réjane at the Vaudeville, April 17th, 
1901, is first of all a sentimental thesis. 
It begins with an argument as to the 
duty of mother to child and of child 
to mother. A character who apparently 
represents the author’s views declares 
life is a sort of Lampadophoria, or La 
Course du Flambeau, in which it is the 
chief concern of each generation to 
hand on the torch of life to the next 
generation. Sabine protests that the 
duty is equal, and offers herself as an 
example. “I,” she says, “stand between 
mother and daughter; I love them my- 
self; I could sacrifice myself equally 
for either.” Maravan replies: “You do 
not know yourself. You do not know 
how good a mother you are, and I hope 
you will never know how bad a daugh- 
ter.” The rest of the play is ingeniously 
constructed to show, point by point, 
gradation by gradation, the devotion 
of Sabine to her daughter and the 
readiness with which she will sacrifice, 
not only herself, but her mother. 

The only answer to the author’s so- 
lution is to reinstate the problem in 
terms of precisely contrary facts; we 
have another solution, which may be 
made in terms no less inevitable. The 
play itself proves nothing, and it seems 
to me that the writer’s persistence in 
arguing the point in action has given 
a somewhat needless and unnatural air 
of melodrama to his piece. It is a melo- 
drama with an idea, a clue, but it is 
none the less a melodrama, because the 
idea and the clue are alike so arbitrary. 
One is never left quietly alone with 
nature; the showman’s hand is always 
visible, around the corner of the cur- 
tain, pulling the strings. Whenever one 
sees a human argument struggling to 
find its way through the formal rhet- 
oric of the speaker, it is the French 
equivalent of sentiment. 

The piece is really the comedy of 4 
broken heart, and what Réjane has to 
do is to represent all the stages of the 
slow process of heartbreak. She does 
it as only a great artist could do; but 
she allows us to see that she is acting, 

(Continued on page 114) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Recollections of Réjane 


(Continued from page 112) 


She does it consciously, deliberately. 
with method. 

She has forced herself to become 
bourgeois; she takes upon herself the 


a piece is to prevent one from taking 
it too seriously. 

Throughout Réjane is the faultless 
artist, and her actnig is so much of 


bourgeois face and appearance, and a piece that it is difficult to praise jt 


also the bourgeois soul. The wit and 
bewildering vulgarity have gone out 
of her, and a middle-class dignity has 
taken their place. She shows us the 
stage picture of a mother marvelously: 
that is to say, she interprets the play 
according to the author's intentions; 
when she is most effective as an actress 
she is not content with the simplicity 
of nature, as in the tirade in the Third 
Act. She brings out the melodra- 
matic points with the finest skill; but 
the melodrama itself is a wilful diver- 
gency from nature; and she has few 
chances to be her finest self. She 
proves the soundness of her art as an 
actress by the ability to play such a 
part finely, seriously, effectively. Her 
own temperament counts for nothing; 
it is not even a hindrance: it is all the 
skill of a métier, the mastery of her 
art. 


“Madame Sans-Géne” 


| bes 1893 Réjane created, at the Vaude- 
ville, the woman whose part she had 
to act, in Madame Sans-Géne. For 
some reason unknown to me, Réjane is 
best known in England by her per- 
formances in this thoroughly poor play, 
which shows us Sardou working me- 
chanically, and for character effects 
of a superficial kind. There are none 
of the ideas, none of the touches of 
nature of. La Parisienne; none of the 
comic vitality of Ma Cousine; none of 
the emotional quality of Sapho. It is 
full of piquancies for acting, and Ré- 
jane makes the most of them. Her 
acting is admirable, from beginning to 
end; it has her distinguished vulgarity; 
her gross charm; she is everything that 
Sardou meant, and something more. 

But all that Sardou meant was not 
a very interesting thing, and Réjane 
cannot make it what it is not. She 
brightens her part, she does not make 
a different thing of it. There were 
moments when it seemed to me as if 
she played it with a certain fatigue. 
The thing is so artificial in itself, and 
yet pretends to be nature; it is so 
palpably ingenious, so frank an appeal 
to the stage! It has about it an absurd 
air of honest simplicity, a pretense of 
being bourgeois in some worthy sense. 

Réjane plays her game with the 
thing, shows her impeccable cleverness, 
makes point after point, carries the 
audience with her. But I find no- 
where in it what seems to me her 
finest qualities, at most no more than 
a suggestion of them. It is a picture 
painted so sweepingly that every sub- 
tlety would be out of place in it. She 
plays it sweepingly, with heavy con- 
trasts, an undisguised exaggeration; one 
eye is always on the audience. That 
is, no doubt, the way the piece should 
be played; but I must complain of 
Sardou while I justify Réjane. 


The Ironic Comedy of Becque 


A PARISIENNE of Henri Becque, 

4 like most of his plays, has never 
lost its interest, like the topical plays 
of that period. It is a hard, ironical 
piece of realism, founded on a keen 
observation of life and on certain def- 
inite ideas. It is called a comedy, but 
there is no straightforward fun in it, 
as in Ma Cousine, for instance; it has 
all that transposed sadness which we 
call irony. It shows us rather a mean 
grey world, rather contemptuously ; and 
it leaves us with a bitter taste in the 
mouth. That is, if one takes it ser- 
iously. Part of the actor’s art in such 


in detail. A real woman lives before 
one, seems to be overseen on the stage 
at certain moments of her daily exis- 
tence. We see her life going on, not, 
as with Duse, a profound inner life, 
but the life of the character, a vivid, 
worldly life, hard, selfish, calculating, 
deceiving naturally, naturally wary, the 
woman of the world, the Parisian. 
Compare Clotilde with Sapho and you 
will see two opposite types rendered 
with an equal skill; the woman ip 
love, to whom nothing else matters, and 
the woman with lovers, the (what 
shall I say?) business woman of the 
emotions. 

There is a moment near the begin- 
ning where Lafont asks Clotilde if she 
has been to see her milliner or her 
dressmaker, and she answers sarcastic- 
ally: “Both!” Her face, as she sub- 
mits to the question, has an absurd 
stare, a stare of profound dissimula- 
tion, with something of a cat who 
waits. Her whole character, her whole 
plan of campaign are in that moment; 
they but show themselves more point- 
edly, later on, when her nerves get 
the better of her through all the 
manifestations of her impatience, up 
to the return into herself at the end 
of the second act, when she stands 
motionless and speechless, while her 
lover entreats her, upbraids her, finally 
insults her. Her face, her whole body, 
endures, wearied into a desperate lan- 
guor, seething with suppressed rage and 
exasperation; at last, her whole body 
droops on itself, as if it can no longer 
stand upright. Throughout she speaks 
with that somewhat discontented 
grumbling tone which she can make 
so expressive; she empties her speech 
with little side shrugs of one shoulder, 
her sinister right eye speaks a whole 
subtle language of its own. The only 
moments throughout the play when 
I found anything to criticise are the 
few moments of pathos, when she 
becomes Sarah at secondhand. 

After La Parisienne came Lolotte, a 
one-act play of Meilhac and Halévy. It 
is amusing, and it gives Réjane the 
opportunity of showing us little sam- 
ples of nearly all her talents. She is 
both canaille and bonne fille; above 
all she is triumphantly, defiantly clever. 
Again I was reminded of a Forain draw- 
ing: for here is an art which does 
everything that it is possible to do 
with a given material, and what more 
can one demand of an artist ? 


“La Robe Rouge” 


GREATER contrast could hardly 

be imagined than that between 
these two plays and Bricux’s sombre 
argument in the drama La Robe Rouge. 
Unlike Les Avariés, where the argument 
swamps the drama, La Robe Rouge is 
at once a good argument and a good 
play. There are perhaps too many 
points at issue, and the story is per- 
haps too much broken into section, 
but the whole thing takes hold of 
one, and, acted as it is acted by Reé- 
jane, and her company, it seems to lift 
one out of the theatre into some ac- 
tual place where people are talking and 
doing good or evil and suffering and 
coming into conflict with great imper- 
sonal forces; where, in fact, they are 
living. Without ever becoming liter- 
ature, it comes, at times, almost nearer 
to every-day reality than literature can 
permit itself to come. There is not 
a good sentence in the play, or a sen- 
tence that does not tell. It is the 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Recollections of Réjane 


(Continued from page 114) 


subject and the hard, unilluminated 
handling of the subject that makes 
the play, and it is a model of that 
form of drama which deals sternly 
with actual things. It gives a great 
actress, who is concerned mainly with 
being true to nature, an incomparable 
opportunity, and it gives opportunities 
to every member of a good company. 
The second act tortures one precisely 
as such a scene in court would torture 
one. Its art is the distressingly, over- 
whelmingly real. 

La Robe Rouge is a play so full of 
solid and serious qualities that it is 
not a little difficult not to exaggerate 
its merits or to praise it for merits it 
does not possess. The play deals with 
vital questions, and it does not deal 
with them, as Brieux is apt to do, in 
a merely argumentative way. It is 


| not only that abstract question: What 


is justice? May the law not be capa- 
ble of injustice? but the question of 
conscience in the lawyer, the judge, the 
administration of which goes by the 
name of justice. It is tragedy within 
tragedy. How extremely admirably the 
whole thing acts, and how admirably it 
was acted! After seeing this play, I 
realize what I have often wondered, 
that Réjane is a great tragic actress, and 
that she can be tragic without being 
grotesque. She never had a part in 
which she was so simple and so great. 
When I read the play I found many 
passages of mere rhetoric in the part of 
Zanetta; by her way of saying them 
Réjane turned them into simple natural 
feeling. I can imagine Sarah saying 
some of. these passages, and making 
them marvelously effective. When Ré- 
jane says them they go through you like 
a knife. After seeing La Robe Rouge, I 
am not sure that of three great living 
actresses, Duse, Sarah, and Réjane, Ré- 
jane is not, as a sheer actress, the great- 
est of the three. 

Réjane has all the instincts as I 
have said of the human animal, of 
the animal woman, whom man will nev- 
er quite civilise. Réjane, in Sapho or in 
Zaza for instance, is woman naked and 
shameless, loving and suffering with all 
her nerves and muscles, a gross, piti- 
able, horribly human thing, whose di- 
rect appeal seizes you by the throat. In 
Sapho or Zaza she speaks the language 
of the senses, no more; and her acting 
reminds you of all that you may possi- 
bly have forgotten of how the senses 
speak when they speak through an 
ignorant woman in love. It is like an 
accusing confirmation of some of one’s 


guesses at truth, before the realities of 
the flesh and of the affections of the 
flesh. Scepticism is no longer possible: 
the thing is before you, abominably 
real, a disquieting and irrefutable thing, 
which speaks with its own voice, as it 
has never spoken on the stage through 
any other actress. 

In Zaza, a play made for Réjane 
by two playwrights who had set them- 
selves humbly to a task, the task of 
fitting her with a part, she is seen do- 
ing Sapho over again, with a difference, 
Zaza is a vulgar woman, a woman 
without instruction or experience; she 
has not known poets and _ been the 
model of a great sculptor; she comes 
straight from the boards of a café-con- 
cert to the kept woman’s house in the 
country. She has caught her lover 
vulgarly, to win a bet; and so, to the 
end, you realize that she is, well, a 
woman who would do that. She has 
no depth of passion, none of Sapho’s 
roots in the earth; she has a “beguin” 
for Dufresne, she will drop everything 
else for it, such as it is, and she is 
capable of good, hearty suffering. Ré- 
jane gives her to us as she is, in all 
her commonness. The picture is full 
of humour; it is, as I so often feel 
with Réjane, a Forain. Like Forain, 
she uses her material without ever be- 
ing absorbed by it, without relaxing her 
impersonally artistic energy. In being 
Zaza, she is so far from being herself 
(what is the self of a great actress?) 
that she has invented a new way of 
walking, as well as new tones and gri- 
maces. There is not an effect in the 
play which she has not calculated; only, 
she has calculated every effect so ex- 
actly that the calculation is not seen. 
When you watch Jane Hading, you see 
her effects coming several seconds be- 
fore they are there; when they come, 
they come neatly, but with no sur- 
prise in them, and therefore with no 
conviction. There lies all the difference 
between the actress who is an actress 
equally by her temperament and by 
her brain and the actress who has only 
the brain (and, with Jane Hading, 
beauty) to rely on. Everything that 
Réjane can think of she can do; 
thought translates itself instantly into 
feeling, and the embodied impulse is 
before you. 

When Réjane is Zaza, she acts and 
is the woman she acts; and you have to 
think, before you remember how elab- 
orate a science goes to the making of 
that thrill which you are almost cruelly 
enjoving. 


The Missing Stroke in Tennis 


(Continued from page 74) 


backhand stroke, compared to the rest 
of his game. 

William M. Johnston, of California, 
the hero of the 1920 Davis Cup team, 
has a backhand that is almost entirely 
defensive. He rarely “strokes” his re- 
turns on his left side, but half pushes 
the ball back, yet his forehand swipe 
is the greatest, speediest, shot of its 
type in the world today. Almost the 
same thing might be said of Vincent 
Richards, whom I consider as potential- 
ly the greatest player the game has 
ever known. The junior champion does 
little more than keep the ball in play 
with his backhand—he has no driving 
energy with it. 

J. Cecil Parke, the great British in- 
ternationalist, has always been noted for 
the terrific power of his forehand drive, 
yet Parke had to take the ball on the 
full run to be most successful with it. 
Make him take it when he was at a 


standstill in his court, and the fedoubt- 
able Parke was severely handicapped. 

To close the list, turn the spotlight on 
William T. Tilden, 2nd, national and 
world’s singles champion and regarded 
as the most brilliant player in the his- 
tory of tennis. It would be rash to 
say Tilden has a real weakness, yet, 
compared to the rest of his matchless 
wizardry with a racquet, “Big Bill's” 
overhead and lobbing are far below 
par. The gaunt Philadelphian falters 
frequently in his smashing (there 1 
none of the finality here that marked 
McLoughlin’s work), and his lobs ar¢ 
often so deep that they land back of 
the base line, or so short that an opp0- 
nent has all the opportunity in the 
world to score the “kill.” 

These, then, are some of the lawn 
tennis “cripples” who have succeeded in 
spite of their shortcomings. They form 
a mighty little band. 
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OR the 1922 season Golfers’ Head- 
quarters presents the Winchester 
line of golf clubs—made especially to 
our specifications, in one of the world’s 
most modern club-making plants. 
Each club bears our unqualified guar- 
antee. 
The wooden clubs have improved 
“steely” shafts, of selected second- 
growth hickory fitted to heads of per- 
simmon wood. The irons have steel 
heads and heads of Monel Metal [the 


Golfer’s Headquarters 
WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


Golf Clubs 


stainless, rustless metal], in models 
personally used and autographed by 
internationally famous golfers: Var- 
don, Ray, Hagen, Hutchison, Brady, 
and others. 

Our golf stocks will include over 300 
models of wooden clubs and irons, 
assuring a model to conform to every 
individual stvle of play. An unusually 
complete selection of ladies’ clubs and 
clubs for left-handed players. 








Write for complete Golf Catalogue 


WINCHESTER 


47 East 42nd Street, New York 


Other Winchester Stores in New Haven, 
Conn., Boston, Lawrence. Springfield, and 


Worcester, 


Mass., Troy, N. ., Providence 


and Pawtucket, R. I 


‘“«Guaranteed to be of Winchester Quality” 


























Do you want to Buy 
Sell or Rent 


A COUNTRY ESTATE 
SMALL COUNTRY HOME 
PLOTS, ACREAGE 
or FARMS? 


We are in constant touch with Real Estate 
brokers who specialize in selected sections 
throughout the country—men who can find 
you the kind of property you want if it is 
obtainable or who can sell your property if 
you wish to dispose of it. 


Call upon us if we can serve you. There is 
no charge. The service is for the benefit of 
our readers. 


Real Estate Mart 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
19 W. 44th St. New York 























Chauffeurs’ Outfits 


Suit, Overcoat and 
Cap to Match 
New 1922 Price 


$70 


Suit $32.00 
Overcoat $35.00 


Cap $3.00 
Smartest. Most 
serviceable. Made 


of durable, all-wool 
Oxford Gray 
Whipcord. All 
strictly in keeping 
with motordom’s 
latest fashions. 

Send today for Book- 
let Chart and Measure 
Form. Shows what the 
well-groomed Chauf- 
teur should wear. Easy 
to order by mail. 


America’s Headquarters for Chauffeurs’ Apparel 


Broadway at 49th Street, New York City 
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The Spreading Plait 
of The Pivot Sleeve 
Golf Coat 















Golf Sait 














UU KNOWN 
and WORN 
WHEREVER 
GOLF 
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Y ; if zi igh . \ 
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For Sprinc GoLF « CouNTRY WEAR 


Ready Tailored—an exceptionally large collection of Pivot Sleeve 
Golf Suits in three and four piece combinations, tailored from 
fine foreign Tweeds and Cheviots. 


To Individual Measure—an unexampled showing of exclusive 


and characterful imported sports weave patterns. 
Mail Inquiries Invited 


H. WEINBERG & SONS 


Sportswear. ialits 30 JOHN STREET, New York 


When in New York hav: 
your measurements expertly 
taken for future reference. 


HE secret of a good photoplay is 
only a little less difficult to guess 
than the secret of a good play. If 
it lay in the acting and the direction, 
the German pictures would sweep our 
own films into the dustbin. If it were 
a matter of smooth story-telling—of 
| what the film-makers call “continuity”— 
| our pictures would monopolize the 
| screen in every nation. It happens to 
| be something else, something that can 
| make acting, direction and continuity 
| either invaluable or else futile. The 
secret of a good photoplay is the selec- 
tion and building up of a story which 
finds its most natural expression in a 
series of physical events. The story 
must develop into a full climax, it must 
have people and emotions that interest 
us; but first of all it must be a story that 
translates into the terms of things seen. 
I draw this Olympian reflection from 
the five most interesting pictures of the 
month: One Glorious Day, with Will 
Rogers, A Doll’s House, with Alla Nazi- 
mova, Foolish Wives, von Stroheim’s 
gargantuan film, Penrod, with Wesley 
Barry, and Mistress of the World, a 
German serial. 


“One Glorious Day” 


think there has been no more novel 

photoplay than One Glorious Day, 
and there have been few more entertain- 
ing. The story might have been handled 
in fiction, but only with great difficulty 
and most clever writing. It would be 
impossible on the stage. The screen is 
the perfect medium for it. One Glorious 
Day is the story of an unborn soul, and 
how it forced its impetuous way into 
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the body of a mild-mannered professor 
when his own spirit was out trying to 
materialize itself before a spiritist or- 
ganization. 

Karl Brown, the photographer, sum- 
mons the milky way and a few hundred 
nebulae and makes a beautiful home in 
them for Ek, the unborn soul. Director 
James Cruze, who once played dreadful 
leads in antediluvian serials like The 
Diamond from the Sky, takes Ek on a 
plunging, swinging dive down to earth, 
and, when Ek finds that another soul 
has slipped into the baby he had his eye 
on, Cruze obligingly and very skilfully 
lets Ek hop round town for a couple of 
days looking for a resting place. So 
much is managed, quite obviously, as 
only the films could manage it, with 
reel on reel of double exposure and 
some lovely visions of interstellar space. 

Then Ek gets into the unwary body 
of the picked-upon professor, and Will 
Rogers has his innings. With one bound 
the professor becomes an imp. His face 
lights up with the antic playfulness of 
Ek. The irresponsible and untutored 
spirit of the sprite marvelously inhabits 
the professor’s person. That is fine 
acting. It stamps. Rogers an artist. 

As for the story, it becomes a swift 
and cumulative picture of the havoc and 
the beneficence produced by the imp in 
the professor. It leads up to the rescue 
from danger and the betrothal to the 
professor of the girl he has been bash- 
fully hankering for. Finally Ek gives 
up the tired body of the earth-born in 
anger at its lack of-stamina and the pro- 
fessor’s spirit returns to find that he 
enjoys a most convenient reputation as 
a “he-man”. 

One Glorious Day is the work of 
Walter Wood and A. B. Baringer. Un- 
less it is a happy accident, it sets them 
down as knowing the secret of the good 
photoplay. 

In her first independent production 
Nazimova shows that she respects both 














the screen and the stage. She has 
| filmed A Doll’s House with no more 
| serious alteration in its plot than the 


VANITY FAIR 


The Month on the Screen 


| In Which Leading and Most Recent Movies Are Reviewed 
By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


elimination of Dr. Rank’s illness and of 
Mrs. Linden’s assumption of Krogstad’s 
job at the bank. Moreover, she plays it 
vividly herself and she has assembled 
good players in Alan Hale, Wedgwood 
Nowell and Florence Fisher, while her 
husband, Charles Bryant, has directed 
the production with consistent intel. 
ligence and with flashes of inspiration, 

And yet it is impossible to deny that 
the conclusion of the picture does not 
satisfy. The conflict of Nora and Tor. 
vald makes one of the finest scenes in 
modern drama. In terms of motion pic- 
tures it becomes a series of views of a 
man and a woman displaying emotions 
which have to be given meaning by dia- 
logue flashed on the screen. It is not a 
physical situation, but a spiritual one. 
And spiritual situations can only be 
visualized on the screen when trans- 
lated into physical terms, as George 
Loane Tucker translated them in The 
Miracle Man. The most important part 
of the story of A Doll’s House is not a 
picture story. 


“Foolish Wives” 


THE producers of Foolish Wives have 
lavished time and money on the 
latest production of that brilliant and 
eccentric director. Erich von Stroheim. 
They have allowed him to build in Cali- 
fornia a considerable portion of Monte 
Carlo. They have given him armies of 
supers. They have permitted him to 
take some sixty miles of film in order 
to secure the fourteen thousand feet 
finally shown. In. Ben Reynolds, von 
Stroheim is blessed with a camera man 
who achieves some unusually lovely 
and striking scenes. Von Stroheim him- 
self, both as actor and director, is un- 
questionably brilliant. He has the flair 
of his Teutonic blood for sharp and un- 
compromising effect. His picture of the 
Russian adventurer is extravagant, of 
course, but it is unconventional and al- 
ways arresting. His direction has a 
hard and cruel quality that fits the story. 

But the story! It is simply an almost 
endless and wholly formless record of 
a roué’s adventures on the road to 
death. Its weakness is double. First 
of all, fourteen reels of even such vil- 
lainy as von Stroheim’s is bound to pall. 
Secondly the story has no shape. To 
be sure, it is a picture-story; there is 
nothing in it that is not demonstrated 
by action. But the story is subordi- 
nated to the pictures, and the pictures 
do not rise to any greater climax than 
the old, old rescue from a fire. Only at 
the very last, when the climax of the 
action is past, do the directoral power 
and the lively imagination of von Stro- 
heim assert themselves. He does not 
succeed in making the death of the vil- 
lain the climax of the picture, but he 
does give it a gruesomely effective twist. 


Rider Haggard @ la Berlin 


In Mistress of the World the Famous 
Players is presenting to the American 
public a very odd German film which 
pays no attention at all to turning out 
a neatly rounded story, and yet proves 
in the end entertaining and interesting 
and in one respect artistic. Mistress of 
the World was originally a German 
serial in fifty-two reels, four of which 
were shown each week for thirteen 
weeks. ‘Here it has been cut down to 
twenty reels and presented as four pro- 
ductions of the usual American length 
of an hour. The story is frankly sensa- 
tional and rather foolish—a sort of Rider 
Haggard yarn about the Lost City of 
Ophir and the treasure of Solomon. 
There is no construction and the story 
has to take some considerable jumps. 
But it is all very good fun and often 
stimulating to the imagination. 
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Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 


FAT REDUCER 


For Men and Women 


Will show reduction taking place 


in 11 days or money refunded. 
Results come usually in three or four days, 
but if you do not see positive reduction taking 
place in 11 days (the full trial period) return 
the Reducer at once together with the instruc- 
tion book that accompanied it and your $5 
will be refunded. Dr. Lawton, shown in 
picture, reduced from 211 to 152 pounds ii: 
a very short time. The Reducer is not_elec- 
trical; made of soft rubber and weighs but a 
few ounces, Whether you are 10 or 100 pounds 
overweight you can reduce any part you wish 
quickly, safely and permanently by using 
Reducer a few minutes night and morning. 
By a gentle manipulation the Reducer breaks 
down and disintegrates fatty tissue which be- 
comes waste matter and is carried out of the 
system through the organs of elimination, 
thereby the blood circulation is improved. For 
years Dr. Lawton’s Fat Reducer has been suc- 
cessfully sold and is used by thousands. It is 
ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS and its use 
requires no dieting, starving, medicines or 
exercise. Soid generally by druggists every- 
where or will be sent direct to your home in 
plain. wrapper upon receipt of $5 plus 20c 
to cover cost of Parcel Post and Insurance 
($5.20 in all). 

Send for your Fat Reducer today. 
it is guaranteed. 


DR. THOMAS LAWTON 
120 West 70th Street, Dept. 37, New York 


Remember 





Reduce Your Flesh in Spots 


Arms—Legs—Bust—Double Chin 





In fact any part or the entire body 


by wearing Dr. Walter’s famous medicated 
Reducing Rubber Garments 


for Men and Women 
Anklets for Reducing and Shaping Ankles} 





wy As Illustrated $7.00 pair. Extra high $9.00 
Mails Boh Send Measurement when ordering 
With Coutil Back $9.00 Send for Free Illustrated Booklet 


Dr. JEANNE A. WALTER, 353 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


(Billings Bldg., 4th Floor) (Entrance on 34th Street, 3rd Door East) 


Philadelphia Representative: MISS MARY KAMMERER, 1029 Walnut St. 
San Francisco Representative: ADELE MILLAR CO., 345 Stockton St. 





Bust Reducer; $6.00 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 














New York 
HOTELS 


Do you like the big gay 
metropolitan hotel, or the 
little exclusive hotel? Do 
you want a hotel for 
week-ends in the country 
or by the sea? Or a hotel 
within motoring distance 
for dinner ? 


We know where the best 
ones are. And, if you 
care to write us, we'll not 
only give you a list of 
names, but we'll add a 
card of introduction so 
that you'll be well taken 
care of. And there won’t 
be any charge for the 
service. 








THE NAST 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


23 West 44th Street 
New York City 














Alexander’s Dahlias 


have withstood an expert process of 
selection and elimination extending 
over my thirty years of experience ; 
are fully guaranteed to be true to 
name, and will keep you supplied with 
flowers from mid-summer to frost. 










Try This Collection for $1.00 Prepaid 
(Sure-to-Bloom Tubers) 
FRANK A. WALKER, lavender-pink, Decorative type. 
ROBERT BROOMFIELD, pure white, Show. 

LIBELLE, purple Cactus. 
ROSE-PINK CENTURY, pink, single. 
VIVIAN, white and rose, Show. 


My Catalog Is Free—Please Ask for It 


J. K. ALEXANDER 
Largest Dahlia Grower in the World 


465—475 Central Street, 
EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 





“The Dahlia King” 











FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These 


Complexion Blemishes 








There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 

f ashamed of your freckles, as Othine—double 

A strength —is guaranteed to remove these homely 
spots. 


Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength— 
from any druggist and apply a little of it night and morning and you 
should soon see that even the worst freckles have begun to disappear, 
while the lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is seldom that more 
than an ounce is needed to completely clear the skin and gain a 
beautiful clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine as this is sold under 
guarantee of money back if it fails to remove freckles. 
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‘M/ oblesse 
oblige 


Ir 1s NoT a matter for 
wonder that Old Hamp- 
shire Stationery is as per- 
fect as it.is. It could not 
well be otherwise. 


It is made in a paper- 
mill where excellence has 
been traditional for gen- 
erations. It is made by 
skilled papermakers who 
have always striven for the 
utmost in quality papers, 
and who would not be sat- 
isfied with less. 


One would expect these 
master craftsmen to put 
into their social stationery 
all the quality and beauty 
that characterize the prod- 
uct of the Old Hampshire 
mill. 


It is a matter of noblesse 
oblige, if you will. 


Hampshire 
Stationery 


Made in three styles— 
Vellum, Lawn and Bond. 
The Vellum is a paper of 
weight and substance, with 
a fine dead-white matt sur- 
face that takes ink like rare 
old parchment. It is sold 
wherever fine stationery is 
found. Ask your stationer. 


FREE—A box of Specimen Sheets 
and Envelopes will be sent on 
request. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


Fine Stationery Department 
South Hadiey Falls, Mass. 
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Four-Door Coupe 
Touring Type 











With the general improvement in business has come a demand 
for the LaFayerre not enjoyed by any other car of its price. 


Would this not indicate that the public, after careful appraisal 
of car values, has found the LaFayverre most to be desired? 


LAFAYETTE MOTORS COMPANY at ars Aili Inpianapouis 


LAFAYETTE 











Carey Cap 
THE CAREY PRINTING CO. Int 
New YorK 











VIVAUDOUS 


eae nana 


A TOLY 






Always favored above all other by French 
ladies of fashion and by most Americans 
who visit Paris—the choice, now, of the 
NilewMettucettetmiemdetimueltiess Ame tl o 
clusive French packings of softly tinted 
Parisian tan. 


Extract, $1.50, $2.50, $6.00 
Toilet Water, $4.00 
Face Powder; $1.50 

Talcum, tin; 50¢, glass; 75¢ 

Lip Stick, 50¢ 
Sachet, $1.75 
olathteyeteteCommcre) tre ran Bm ele) 
Rouge, $1.00 
Poudre Compact, $1.00 
Bath Salts, $1.25 
Toilet Sets, 4 pcs., $15.00 
Boudoir Patties, $3.50 
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send 2c in stamps to Colgate & Co., Dept. 45, 199 Fulton Street, New York 
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in United States and Canada, 
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